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TEANSLATOE'S PEEFACE. 



The 'Antiquities op Israel ' was primarily intended by its 
Author to be an Appendix to the Second Volume of the 
* History of Israel.' Some of its assumptions will, therefore, 
hardly be understood by the reader who takes it up with- 
out previous acquaintance with the History. This applies 
especially to the titles of the Old Testament sources on 
which EwALD draws, and the dates which he assigns to 
their composition. Those, however, who do not care to 
study the entire History, "svill find, in Volume I. pp. 61-197, 
a section fully explaining what is meant by the Book of 
Origins, the Book of Covenants, and the several Narrators 
of the Primitive History. 

But the present work is far more than a mere appendix. 
It is an independent treatise on the contents of the Penta- 
teuch, having, as its main object, to reduce the hetero- 
geneous and bewildering mass of laws to an orderly system, 
— a unity which can be grasped by the understanding and 
retained by the memorj", and which shall exhibit the fects 
in their living connection with the history of the nation. 
The reputation which the book has long enjoyed on the 
Continent is chiefly due to its acknowledged success in 
attaining this object. 

In presenting this work to an English pubUc, the trans- 
lator's first duty is gratefully to acknowledge the assistance 
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-which has been rendered him by Professor Dilhnann^ 
Ecctor of the University of Berlin, who lias revised all the 
l)roof-sheets, and whose conscientious scrutiny, while it has 
served as a constant check on the translator's inclination 
to paraphrase instead of translating, will afford the real 
student no inconsiderable guarantee that Ewald's meaning 
is correctly rendered on all important points. Still the 
difficulty of translating Ewald is so great, that the translator 
can hardly \\o\)e to .have attained uniform success ; he only 
asks that the work may be judged as a whole, and will bo 
sincerely grateful to any critic who will enable him either 
to correct inacciu'acies, or to improve the style without 
altering the meaning. 

The translation has been made from the Third (and 
latest) Edition of the original, published in 1866 ; but all 
the additions and alterations which the author intended to- 
appear in any subsequent edition have been incorporated 
here ; on the other hand, one or two allusions to modern 
pohtics have been omitted, as they have from the History. 
The marginal paging gives the pages of the Second Edition, 
which is the one referred to in Ewald's History and the 
Enghsh translation of the Prophets : pages 156-159 have 
been placed between pp. 360 and 361. At the end of the 
volume will be found a plan of the Tabernacle, added with, 
the hope of making the verbal description more intelligible, 
but it must be used only to elucidate, not to supplement, 
the text. Anjrthing that -it makes determinate which the 
text leaves indeterminate cannot claim the support of 
Ewald's authority. The Index also is an addition ; but the 
Table of Contents is a careful reproduction of the author '& 
own, and may materially assist the reader to understand 
the plan and unity of the work. All the Biblical references. 
have been verified, and not a few corrected. They refer 
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to the Hebrew text ; where that differs from the notation of' 
our Authorised Version (* A.V.') the latter is inserted in 
square brackets. These brackets are also used to distinguish 
three or four similar additions made by the translator. In 
references to German works the letter s. stands before the 
number of the page ; when the work is not German, the 
letter p. occupies a similar place; the letters bk. before 
a BibUc^l reference correspond to the B. (Buch), which 
EwALD and otliers employ to intimate that the passage re- 
ferred to is not the work of its reputed author. 

The translator begs also to thank the various friends, 
especially the last Editor of the History, Professor J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A., for the assistance which has been so freely 
rendered him diu'ing the past two years. 

Padiham : Fehnianj 1876. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

The Laws akd Customs of the Theocbact in its 
Transition to the Monabohy.^ 

At the peaceful and elevated centre of the whole historj^ we 
purpose making a considerable pause, to learn more closely how 
the highest life of the ancient nation gradually found a way 
into all its lower springs of action, and how it sought to 
establish itself permanently in a variety of legal institutions. 
To understand this thoroughly and firmly is absolutely in* 
dispensable for a correct apprehension of the complete history ; 
and the present opportunity is in every respect the most suit- 
able for explaining it. 

1. For it was not till the peaceful elevation of the last years 
of David, and of the succeeding rule of Solomon was attained, 
that the laws and institutions of the Theocracy could expand to 
their full extent. Not till then could they entwine themselves so 
closely with the whole national life as we find was the case in 
the next centuries, and which in essentials lasted unaltered 
during all their subsequent course. Only in those periods of 
a nation's life which are blessed with peace will its better 
customs and usages assume the most permanent forms, when 
the germs have had a long time, stormy and violent though 
it may have been, to strike deep into the soil. What would 
have resulted from all the institutions and customs of the 
Mosaic Theocracy if the storms of the period of the Judges had 2 

> Gamp. HUUny qf Israel, rol. iii. p. 202. 
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2 THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS 

not been followed by the sunny days of David and Solomon ? 
Ancient Israel was now for the first time firmly established in 
the country, and the finer manifestations of its life under the 
Theocracy, now also first assumed the forms which they ever 
after essentially retained. 

This fact is confirmed by their literature. The important 
remains of the Book of Origins, dating from just this exalted 
period, supply us with the most complete and vivid descriptions 
of tho laws of the Theocracy which we possess. The more 
strongly a greatly altered age tended to introduce modifications, 
the more scrupulously did the author of this Book^ seek to 
preserve the remembrance of the laws of the Theocracy as they 
had existed and been developed from the august days of Moses. 
He was of course primarily not a legislator, but a writer of 
history ; but his anxiety is evident to contribute all he can to 
save and establish the genuine old theocratic laws, so that his 
work is imbued with the true legislative spirit. For this purpose 
he strictly limited himself to the laws of the ancient Theocracy, 
without regarding those of the Monarchy, which was as yet too 
new to become the object of historical explanation and lengthy 
description. Moreover, to preserve by its side as much as 
possible of the old customs and principles of the Theocracy, 
and establish them for all future times, appeared a sufficiently 
important aim. It was still not too late to make a more com- 
plete collection of these ancient laws and legal germs, and to 
give an explanation of them ; and no one has done this more 
satisfactorily than our author. Nor can there be anything at 
once more foolish and more unjust than to suppose that the 
laws and regulations of the Theocracy described in this book 
had no genuine historical basis, or did not in the main come 
down from Moses as their ultimate source. We have indeed 
no guarantee that each little section of the usages here de- 
scribed as legal came in that exact form direct from Moses. 
3 Many details may have been more fully worked out in the time 
of Joshua or later still, and would appear so sacred that the 
author would now never think of separating them from the rest. 
In what cases this has occurred will be explained more fully 
below. But to deny their historical basis, and their ultimate 
origin in Moses, is nothing less than completely to misunder- 
stand, on the one side, the soul of ancient literature, and on 
the other, both the inmost essence and the grand connection of 
the most important laws.' 

' Hist. i. p. 82. many from twenty to forty, nay, even ten 

* As, alas, was TOiy comnion in Ger- years ago. The best reiutation of such 
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Accordingly we proceed everywhere on the broad and secure 
foundation furnished by the Book of Origins, composed at this 
very period. Nothing can give us such vivid representations of 
details, nothing can promise us so trustworthy a historical 
starting-point, as the precious relics of this book. But we shall 
always compare with them the remaining earlier and later 
sources ; tracing back the origin and meaning of the usages to 
the earliest days of the community, or still further into the 
remotest primitive times ; and also directing our glance forwards 
to the later, especially the Deuteronomic, development. If the 
usages prevalent in the brightest periods of the whole history 
are understood, as well as the way in which their ancient 
origin is to be regarded, it will be easy to survey the compara- 
tively trifling changes which they underwent in the later days 
towards the end of this history ; and this in most cases can be 
touched upon in no more suitable place than is afforded by the 
present work. On the other hand, the entirely new develop- 
ments of later centuries, from the origin of the human monarchy 
in Israel and subsequently, can only be discussed when we come 
to those periods, and are explained in detail at the proper 
places in the third volume, from page 204 onwards, and in the 
succeeding volumes of the history. 

2. If it were necessary to describe here the condition of 4 
the ancient nation in every respect, this discussion would have 
to be tolerably minute. But useful as it may be to know, 
amongst other things, how the ancient Israelites were dressed, 
or what sort of dwellings they had, yet we find that just in 
these matters of ordinary human life, the nation had few or no 
peculiarities, and still less set an example in them to other 
races. The ordinary clothing and manner of living of the men 
and women of Israel were, with trifling exceptions, of which 
some are mentioned below, the same as those of the nations 
then dwelling in that part of the world, and as still exist there 
very little altered. On this account in the Bible, too, very little 
comparatively is said on these matters, and the starting-point 
for all discussion in this province is a knowledge of the present 
condition of these lands and nations. 

There is much besides of what was peculiar to the people of 

misonderstiTKlings is given in the whole hns been now revived in a somewhat moro 

didCQSsioa which follows. — I leave this serious fashion only by K. H. Gruf in 

remark from the first edition still standing his treatise Die geschichtlichen Jim her dvM 

(186G). Apart from the scholars of our AUcn Testaments^ Leipsic, 1866. How 

ditys who do not go on historical princi- little foundation there is for this is shown 

pies, the earliest general doubt of De in the criticism of it in the Gottinqtn^ 

WettA, Gramberg, Bohlen, and others, Gelehrten Ameigen^ 1^66. 

B 2 



4 THE LAWS AM) CUSTOMS 

Israel, and has far more importance for our object, which is 
explained at scattered but suitable places in the history, or is 
touched upon below only in passing. 

What specially concern us are the institutions, considered 
as a whole, which existed in the ancient nation either by law or 
by public custom ; or the life of the nation so far as it was 
determined and ruled by the truths and impulses of Jahveism 
which were stirring in it. Only what belongs to this has fiill 
significance for our purpose ; but this significance is shared 
by even the smallest and apparently most insignificant thing, 
so far as the power of Jahveism contributed to make it exactly 
what it was, and thus confirms the principle that a powerful 
religion always completely penetrates the whole of the national 
life. And because a large portion of the history of Israel 
turns upon these institutions, it is this side of the antiquities 
of the nation respecting which we possess comparatively the 
richest sources of information, great as may be the carefulness 
5 required to understand many of the details aright. 

When, however, we consider the particulars of even so 
limited a province as this, we meet with phenomena so exces- 
sively numerous and varied, that it appears difficult to describe 
them according to any arrangement which shall correspond to 
their essence and internal connection. In the ordinary text- 
books on antiquities, the most superficial, and therefore the most 
capricious and irregular, arrangements prevail; for they are 
content merely to handle certain principal subjects one after 
another. But as we are about specially to describe here such 
customs and institutions as were either created or put into 
more definite shape under the predominant influence of the 
higher religion, we cannot have much doubt as to the proper 
arrangement of our varied matter. All religion consists in a 
living relation between Grod and man, a striving of man to 
raise himself up to Grod and so draw Him down to himself, 
God yet ever remaining sublimely exalted, his Buler and 
Governor. The conception of true religion expresses itself 
throughout the Old Testament * in the short phrase, * Israel 
my people and I their God.' When the reciprocal relation 
between the nation and the true God, as it ought to exist 
according to this phrase, is perfect, then is all religion in that 
community perfect, for there can be no longer discord between 
man and God. But in the course of history we see. only 
striving after this perfection ; though this mere striving, when 

> Comp. Hut ii. 136 [first fd.L 559]. 
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it is earnest and en^osses the whole energy, as was for the 
most part the case in Israel, secures a firm basis for progress 
in true religion. Man, then, on his side attempts everything 
to obtain the favour of his Grod. In every religion there arises 
in the course of its history a body of recognised and sanctified 
human efforts and institutions, which hope to secure without 
intermission the divine nearness and favour. It was, however, 6 
in Israel, where everything divinely-human, that is, religious, 
strove to reach the highest perfection, that the most perfect body 
of this kind was formed. But independent of all these human 
efforts, and of those which true religion recognises and pro- 
tects by its own sanctity, there are the divine demands for 
perfect righteousness ; demands which man ought to satisfy, 
and which he is very far from so doing merely by the above 
efforts ; because these only lead him to the point at which ha 
should begin satisfying them truly, and are therefore only the 
ways to heaven, and like other ways (methods) can be easily 
worn into holes. We have therefore a twofold subject to discuss 
in order and throughout its whole sphere : the human efforts 
and actions which Jahveism allowed in order to attain unto 
the true God, and the divine demands for true righteousness 
which it placed before man. In every case, of course, our 
treatment will have special reference to the actual customs and 
institutions which arose and were maintained among the people. 
— These two sides of the national life have indeed very different 
starting-points, and can even come easily into collision. But 
still there is a connection between them, and both have their 
seat in the kingdom and government, as the needful unity of 
national life, which links together all its various efforts, and 
must in its turn be maintained by special institutions. — And 
when a religion is reaUy the highest and most perfect possible 
— as is Christianity — these two sides of the essence of all 
religion are in such perfect harmony within the firm ring of 
the unity of the kingdom, that the human efforts which it 
enjoins always lead again to the divine demands, and these 
to the right efforts ; and it is thus that this religion ever shows 
its insurpassable perfection. But when a religion although 
true is yet defective, as was the case with Jahveism, this 
deficiency makes itself felt alike in the human efforts and in 7 
the divine demands, and gives rise to a feeling of ceaseless dis- 
satisfaction with the Present and its arrangements, and hence 
to a continuous series of fresh institutions which shall supply, 
at any rate for the time being, the want which always exists, 
and therefore always grows. The discussion of the^^ \w^\\\xv- 
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lions aiming at the satisfaction of this felt want will form our 
concluding section ; and it ydll lead up to the wider question 
whether the old Theocracy, as far as regards its customs and 
institutions, could have a perpetual existence in the special form 
in which it was founded under Moses. This will be followed, 
natm*allj, by the further discussion, whether the new institu- 
tions added by the human monarchy did or did not supply a 
stronger guarantee for its continuance unchanged.* 

3« We have, then, chiefly to consider here, only that 
portion of the Antiquities of Israel which is stamped with its 
most characteristic life, and in which that spirit was revealed 
which operated in it as in no other nation of the old world. 
From this spirit there sprang not a few institutions of a truly 
creative character, which in their whole formation and style 
bear, so to speak, a peculiar stamp, so genuinely Mosaic and 
also so universally diffused, that they could have come into 
existence nowliere but within the community of * the people of 
3 Jahveh,' and there even at no other titne but the exalted 
days of Moses and Joshua. That among Uie various institu- 
tions and customs existing in ancient Israel there were some 
of genuine Mosaic origin, is a fact of high historical value ; and 
to prove all this accurately in detail is not the least important 
aim of the following analysis. 

The object of the great legislator was not to ordain a long 
series of new laws, and violently overthrow all that he found 
existing, but before everything to implant in the community 
the fear of the true God. The fundamental thought which he 
brought into the world and ineradicably fixed in the people of 
Israel in the first instance, was as a drop thrown into the wide 
ocean of the whole ancient world, although of infinite power, and 
destined gradually to penetrate all that was foreign to itself. 
Its consequences, so far as they belong here, are as follows : — 

Many customs and practices which had previously existed 
in the nation were retained in Jahveism, and were modified 
sooner or later by its influence if they could be reconciled with 
its spirit ; or were in the course of time more and moi-e 
suppressed if they were essentially opposed to it. The proof 

* Tbe two sides which form the basis is altogether unsuitablo for use, if the 

of the whole arrangiineDt here are evi- needful unity of the Btate is not to be 

dentlv in mnny rebpects the k&me »s is dehtroyed. The distinction made here 

given by a division into things *»acrid* is given only because the Bible demands 

(tacra) and 'stcufar* {citilia), but it is it, but I hold the thought lying ut its 

equally clear that I do not draw this dis- foundation to be perfectly correct, as 

tinctioD 80 incorrectly and unfonunately well as indispensable for our religion and 

as is done by the Papists and many politics. 
Protestants. Moreover, the term * civUia * 
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of all this is due here, and inasmnch as many of these ancient 
customs carry us back to the larger circles of nations, under 
which Israel was comprised, either by descent or training, 
previous to the founding of Jahveism, these traces of the con- 
nection of Israel with other ancient nations, which are most 
instructive for the purposes of history, must be here carefully 
examined. 

The legislation of Israel falls moreover in a period of very 
remote antiquity, all the peculiar features of which still existed 
among the nations which developed themselves the earliest. 
Antiquity as such has a most characteristic spirit — and this 
spirit ruled the world before the gradual advance of Jahveism, 9 
and of Christianity, which ensued as its goal and perfection, 
raised to power a completely diflferent spirit, such as was alone 
capable of laying a sure foundation for a new era. As there- 
fore there prevailed in the world when Jahveism was founded 
a spirit quite different from that which it vigorously manifested 
itself, the influence of the earlier spirit on Jahveism was from 
the first very considerable. Many customs and practices which 
had their origin in this spirit, still retained their place, some 
of them at first without even being called in question; but 
besides this the new views, institutions, and laws during that 
primitive creative period, were in many cases deeply imbued 
with that spirit which had hitherto ruled unchallenged. Ac-» 
cordingly we find amongst the institutions and practices of 
the community of Jahveh which sprang up and were legalised 
during the earliest times, very much that has an exact counter- 
part in those of all ancient nations, especially of such as stood 
on the same level of general culture ; and great care is needed 
not to confuse the similarities which flowed only from the 
whole spirit of Antiquity, with those touched on above which 
sprang from the closer connection of Israel with a particular 
circle of nations. Countless similarities may be traced back to 
the life of the whole ancient world, but to trace these count- 
less similarities is of far less importance than to understand 
somewhat better the essence of Antiquity as distinguished from 
our own times. The following are some of its main character- 
istics having special reference to our present subject. 

Man, with all his sensitive endowments, stood much closer 
to creation (or Nature), felt more as a child towards what was 
living, and animated even what was dead with his ingenuous 
sympathy. He was the more exposed to the impressions of 
Nature, in proportion as he received less aid, on the one hand, 
from a religion standing far above her, and on tlie ot^i^T^itotCL 
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10 a thorough investigation, and at the same time unsympathetic 
examination of her. Bat no less firesh and lively was the 
feeling of man for what was Divine ; for this always larks 
behind Nature and himself, and thus the feeling for it will 
always vary according to the kind of feeling entertained towards 
Nature and towards man. 

The national customs, institutions, and laws were accordingly 
full of a keen though properly only passive sympathy for the 
animate and inanimate non-human world, of deep impressions 
of Nature, of grand attempts of men to draw her into a part- 
nership of joy and sorrow with themselves.^ AU this repeats 
itself, moreover, with regard to the Divine. 

But in spite of his standing so near to Nature, and as far 
as that went feeling himself gay and satisfied in her, yet, just 
because he knew so little of her, man cherished an almost 
blind terror of all her unusual phenomena, and so far felt to- 
wards her utterly strange and fearful. But he trembled yet 
more before all that was Divine, lying concealed behind her 
and behind himself. For he had also had experience of its 
strength and force, but attained respecting it little true and 
trustworthy knowledge. 

To overcome this terror and the apparent hostility alike of 
Nature and of God, and to attain and uphold a special religion 
wherever the need of it was felt, was infinitely harder for Anti- 
quity than it is for us. This accounts for the number of most 
elaborate regulations, of burdensome laws, and of harsh correc- 
tives, of which it is difficult for us to frame a correct represen- 
tation. 

An essential addition to these circumstances is the fact, that 
whatever Antiquity had once seized upon, it undertook with a 
youthful power and unjaded strength, with a magnificent con- 

11 sistency and simplicity, and with an openness and uprightness 
which are only too often found wanting in later times, and 
wherein it remains an eternal model for our own apparently or 
really more intricate relations. And as man stood altogether 
much nearer to Nature, his youthful open-hearted impulses 
drove him to express by outward signs, as strongly and appro- 
priately a« possible, his feelings and the deep meaning of his 
efforts and actions; particularly as the truths which thus 
sought for manifestation in the most forcible signs, were now 
for the first time looking for a lasting home on the earth. 

* Compare also conceptions and ez- Ps-zzzvi. 7 [6]; Jonah iii. 7,8; ir. 11. — 
pressions suggesting snch thoughts ; Hos. Hab. ii. 17 ; Jer. zzvii. 5, 6 ; zxriii. 14. 
li. 20 [221, iv. 8 ; Jer. zii. 4 ; Zeph. i. 3 ; 
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Hence we find so much that has symbolical meaning impressing 
itself throagh striking signs, and further leaving its mark in 
public customs and institutions. 

4a As the explanation of these signs {Symbols) will form a 
main section of this work, it will be advantageous to consider 
more closely at this place their general nature and essen- 
tial meaning. The sign has reference only to the thought 
existing in man, and therefore, strictly speaking, also to the 
words which he utters or might utter. It is nothing in itself, 
however elaborate it may be ; but its meaning, its origin, and 
the need for it, exist only in the soul of man, which seeks to find 
expression in it. Now as human thought finds its most perfect 
expression in speech, the first question concerns the relation of 
the sign to speech, especially as it subsisted in the earliest days 
of humanity. We shall see that the sign can precede human 
speech, and in the earliest times for the most part actually did 
so. For thoughts which powerfully stir men and struggle to 
corae forth out of their minds into the world, are already there 
before any words, and they may so take possession of the entire 
man, that all he does and is, may express them most completely 
and forcibly before the words come which shall make them 
plain. In prayer, e.g., it may be customary with one nation to 
stretch forth the hands towards heaven, with another to fold 
them; but this physical revelation, this sign of what moves 
the human soul, precedes and does not wait upon the words. 
Nor do words always satisfy. In this very case they seem too 
weak and too imperfect to express the whole soul ot man that 
seeks to find an outlet. Its contents are of course infinite, and 
all words are but attempts to exhaust it. Or the words may 
be too thin, too inefficient, and too fieeting, to be able to give 
lasting satisfaction ; and this would be especially felt as long as 
they could not be easily and permanently fixed in writing, com- 
prehensible and accessible to all. Now, as all these causes co- 
operated most powerfuDy in just the earliest periods of humanity, 
such significant or symbolical actions of necessity arose then, 
in vast numbers, and took the most rigid forms, as an un- 
designed accompaniment and supplement of human speech, 
and served also for a long time as a needful witness, in the 
place of the art of writing, and the written documents which 
had not yet come into existence. The forms they assumed in 
each nation differed almost as much as their speech, with 
which their course ran parallel. But still, like human speech, 
they have but one common source, and like languages assumed 
these varied forms in accordance with the origm and \n&\iC]ir] ^i 
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the nation. But from the very beginning they had an important 
significance and a place which nothing else could fill. They 
entwined themselves inseparably with the whole life of the 
nation, and won a permanency comparable only with that of 
human speech itself. 

The most frequent occasion for them arose in all the inter- 
course and relations between man and God, where their signi- 
ficance is greatest and their employment even indispensable. 
Here all human words, however beautiful and perfect, remain 
for ever too weak and incomplete. 

But they were also indispensable in human intercourse, 
especially as long as writing was little used. What, e.g. 
would be the good of one man binding another by an oath so 
long as this consisted of mere words ? Words rustle past like 
the wind, and only when the one has indicated to the other by 
the most unmistakable signs the punishment which will fall 
on perjury, is there much hope that they will make a deeper 
impression and remain inviolate. But in truth both the im- 
pression and the emphasis of these symbolical actions rest 
ultimately on this — viz. that man considered, and acted on the 
belief, that they were executed not only before the witness of 
men where this was possible, but above all before the eyes of 
God himself. 

Thus signs of this sort originated abundantly in primitive 
times, and kept their place even through the great changes 
of later days, though often they were for the most part retained 
only in current phrases. In this case it is often diflScult to 
recognise their exact original significance : nevertheless it must 
be everywhere sought after as long as suitable means for the 
investigation exist. Even the sanctity and the frequent use of 
certain numbers, such as, amongst the Israelites, 5 or 10, or in 
a different way, 3, and more than all the rest, 7, are connected 
with the magic power of many such signs. 

5« It is, moreover, a matter of course that the later docu- 
ments, even when springing from the life of the ancient nation, 
are only to be used with the greatest caution, in dealing with 
these genuine Mosaic institutions and customs. There is 
nothing on which the Jewish schools employed themselves so 
zealously as the explanation and application of the laws of the 
Pentateuch ; and this was the case both among the Hellenists, 
and in the new Jerusalem, and again with a fresh outburst of 
zeal after its destruction. In the numerous writings of Philo, 
we possess the most copious testimonies to the Hellenistic 
method of interpretation ; in those of Josephus, tolerably fre- 
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queiit examples of the style at Jerusalem ; and in the Mishnah 
and Talmud, the whole length and breadth of the exposition 
of the post- Christian schools. But how little do all these later 
sources help us to understand correctly the true sense of the 
old laws ! How much that is totally foreign do they mix up 
with it ! As has been shown elsewhere,* the life of the ancient 
nation experienced too severe a disturbance and break trom 
the first destruction of Jerusalem, and it was gradually rebuilt 
on a new and too much altered foundation, for it to retain 
easily a trustworthy understanding of the old laws. Of the 
far severer consequences of the second destruction enough has 
also been said elsewhere.* Neither after the first, nor still less 
after the second destruction, did a science arise which is satis- 
factory for purposes of pure historical investigation. And the 
Talmud aids us least of all, for the historical sense in general, 
and in particular the true feeling for the essence and spirit of 
antiquity, are here already in the uttermost confusion and dark* 
ness. Long before the Christian era many of the more culti- 
vated heathens had already been inquiring from curiosity about 
the customs and usages of this nation, and had sought to in- 
vestigate more narrowly what seemed to them to be remarkable, 
and these endeavours continued to increase down to the second 
century alter Chi'ist.' But neither these, nor the Jews or 
Samaritans, who ought to have been their teachers, succeeded 
in attaining more coirect views. 

But many fragments of ancient customs and usages, of 
which we now, it may be, find no trace in the older works, may 
have been retained through all these later times, the frequency 
of their occurrence being proportionate to the antiquity of these 
times ; and so far all the various later documents are useful for 
our purpose, whenever we can be sure of finding in them such 
scattered morsels. Still, for the wh. le picture and for all its main 
features, we must rely on the oldest sources alone, whether they 
are to be found in the Pentateuch or elsewhere. 

* Hist. V. or iv. of the German ed. authors as Tacitus op Plutarch; especially 

* Hist. vii. of the Gernmn ed. the latter s (Jtnn^v, diit^ut, it. 4, 4-6, 2. 

* This appears mobt clearly from such 
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FIRST SECTION. 

THE ONE SIDE ; OR, HUMAN EFFORT AND ACTION 

TOWARDS GOD. 

The above remarks — from page 7 onwards — on the earliest 
kind of dread {religio)^ find at once a special application in 
connection with the side of Antiquity which we must first con- 
sider. For undeniably correct as was the representation of 
the true God which Jahveism brought into the world, yet Israel 
at first, along with the whole ancient world, sufiTered the most 
painful dread of the wrath and of the chastisements of God. In- 
deed, this painful dread, common to all genuine Antiquity, was 
augmented in the community of Israel; partly because the 
general conception of God was there apprehended far more 
deeply and seriously, so that the anger and punishments of this 
true God naturally produced far truer and more lasting 
feelings there than among the heathen ; but also because in 
the days succeeding those of Joshua the nation soon found 
itself again in such sore distress of all sorts, that its deep 
dread in the presence of the true God became more painful, 
and the fear grew keener of losing him and his guidance. Even 
12 in the Book of Origins, which was written during a period of 
great happiness and most joyous national life, this key-note of 
the life of the community in its early days is heard right 
through. * This or that must be done that no great wrath, no 
punishment, come upon Israel,' is the frequent utterance, even 
when to us the occasion seems trifling, of its stem legislative 
voice,* and in the most instructive and vivid narratives it 
describes emphatically how ofben and how heavily such an all- 
annihilating punishment of Jahveh had come upon the commu- 
nity.* So difficult was it to enlighten this old gloomy fear of 
men, and make it yield to the glorified belief in pure love, 
of which the immortal germ was, of course, already supplied 
in the fundamental capacities and truths of the community of 
Israel. 

This great dread, peculiar to Antiquity, of everything 

* Lev. z. 6 ; Num. i. 53, zviii. 5 ; Ex. 46 seq.], xxv. 4 Beq. ; xxxi. 16. Comp. 

zii. 13, zzz. 12 ; Num. yiii. 19. 2 Kings iii. 27, and iniiny similar narra- 

' KaBL xvi. 4,6; zrii. 11 seq. [xri. tives not contained in the Sook of Originj^ 
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divine,' exercised an important influence on the formation of 
the Old Testament customs and institutions concerning human 
action towards Grod ; and it explains why it is precisely on this 
side that the antiquities of Israel bear the greatest resemblance 
to those of heathen nations. But here again the early com- 
munity did not disown the fundamental truths of Jahveism, so 
that in this way the points of these heathen customs and insti- 
tutions were already blunted. And while the general spirit 
of the past still widely prevailed, there grew up imperceptibly 
here, a new spirit, opposed to all previously existing means 
of influencing. God, and forming the commencement of an 
imperishable institution. 

If now we pass in review all the sacred endeavours and acts 
of men which had the special aim of pressing in upon the 
Deity, and winning his favour, or drawing forth from him 
advice and revelation, we see that they are either complete 
with words alone, in some one or other of their infinitely 18- 
various forms; or else that they pass over into something 
stronger, the surrender of one's own property, and so become a 
sacrifice, to use the word in its widest signification. There 
are further the purifications, bodily and otherwise, which are 
preparations for sacred words or deeds. 

Moreover, they are readily connected with certain vessels, 
places, times, or persons, which seem specially adapted to ex- 
cite, to strengthen, or to satisfy them. 

These times, places, and persons can in themselves be very 
numerous, and similarly these endeavours may be infinitely 
various, whether it be as words, or as sacrifices, that they have 
foxmd expression and become prevalent usages. But particular 
ones amongst them may acquire a peculiar sanctity, above that 
of many others, and become Sacraments. Whether there ex- 
isted such in Jahveism, and how all the different usages in it 
were developed, must now be discussed in detail. As the 
whole province in consequence of its religious character is 
sacred, we can draw a short and clear distinction between the 
uttei|knce8 by means of sacred words, and those by means of 
sacred gifts, or sacrifice. For all other significant gestures or 
actions which find a place here are seen, when closely con- 
sidered, to be only an accompaniment of the words or the 
sacrifice, or else a preparation for tbem. 

But it is only in human society and in a community which 
has a settled religion, that all these endeavours and actions 

* This wai leUined longest among the Romans of all the nations of Antiquity 
known tout. 
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towards God are found united togrether with extreme visronr 
and durability. This combined action, accordingly, as the 
highest aim within our reach here, will in the last place finally 
engage our attention. 



L Sacred Utterances. 
la Those hy means of words. 

a. Prayer and what is allied to it. 

The ancient nation knew no fixed form of prayer, no Indian 
Gr4yatri, no Lord's Prayer, no First Surah. The sacred words 
on which the new community of Israel was founded were, 
before everything, oracles which served as laws ; no community 
has been founded so exclusively through the supremacy of the 
Oracle, as Israel. We find, indeed, in addition, many sacred 
J* words, phrases, and refrains of prayers, which were repeatied 
both regularly by the priest in the assembled community, and 
ofben, too, less formally ; and these undoubtedly come down 
from the creative times of the primitive community.* But of 
these some belonged to the priests alone, and others were 
repeated with so little formality, that we cannot recognise in 
them any fixed form of prayer for the whole community. We 
must therefore acknowledge that here, too, Jahveism, althouprh 
laying an imperishable foundation of true religion, yet did not 
at once appear with its most perfect expressions and models, 
for it is pre-eminently in prayer that this perfection must show 
itself. With all the greater freedom and strength, did the 
practice and the wondrous might of true prayer gradually arise 
on this incomplete but sure foundation. Century after century 
did it produce ever richer and riper fruit, which finally, 
during the last period of the annals of Israel, appears in the 
Psalter in the clear light of history. 

Still less did ancient Israel know of the perpetual repe- 
tition of certain sacred words, and of the evil art of accom- 
plishing a sacred work by such repetition. Rather would this 
have been looked upon as heathenish in the earlier days of 
Israel's religion ; •' and not till the centuries under the Hagio- 
cracy, is any inclination to it manifested.' — Nor do we 
observe much that is special or remarkable in the ordinary 

> Hut, ii. 20, 21 [first ed. i. 443-4]. ■ Comp. Hht. v. 367 and [of the Ger- 

' Comp. Is. i. 15. man rd.] vi. 152. 
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customs of that period connected with prayer. The posture of 
the suppliant varied much according to his tone of feeling ; ^ 
but it was not the folding of the hands, the traditional custom 
among the ancient Indians and Germans, that was most 
common, but the eager stretching of them out towards heaven.* 
— Whether the countenance was then, as in later times, turned 
during prayer towards the place of the great sanctuary, we 
do not know.' It is, however, improbable, as the unity of the 
Banctuary was not yet so firmly established in the earliest times, 
and its locality was easily changed. 

In the blesaingy or prayer desiring the good of some being, 
which is so often mentioned, and is a clear token of the 
spiritual vitality of Jahveism, the laying of the hand on the head 
of the person to be blessed appears to have been, wherever pos- 
sible, an invariable practice. On this point more will be found 
below in the description of the general procedure of the sacrifice. 
The exact opposite of the blessing, the curaCy appears 
indeed almost as frequently in the history of the nation, not 
only amongst the lower, but also amongst the upper classes, and 
not only in momentary excitement in songs,* but also closely ^5 
connected with religion itself. It is as though the latter 
could only be rescued from the extraordinary hindrances which 
it encountered, by some such convulsive revolt of thought, word, 
or even deed. But yet we must notice a difference in this 
matter according to the date. In the earliest days of the 
community, that which appeared absolutely incompatible with 
the true religion, whether it was an manimate object, an 
animal, or a human being, was not merely cursed, but was 
rather sacrificed to Jahveh himself, so that he might destroy it ; 
on which point more will be said below under the ban-offering. 
The ban, and with it the ban-curse, had their direct origin in 
the very violent and warlike spirit which prevailed unchecked 
during the early days of the community. As in the course of 
centuries, the power of the ban became weakened, and its use 
less common, while yet Jahveism in the very heart of the 
nation fell into the most alarming distraction and dismember- 
ment, the force of the mere verbal curse became so much the 
stronger; and Deuteronomy accordingly makes the people 

> As Fomo thinpr qnite unusual, the of tho Indians, 
poj'-ture of Elijah at prayer is described ■ The Qibla, nocordinj^ to the Moslem 

1 Kings rriii. 42. oxpresf*ion. Comp. Hisf. v. 23. 

' Ex. ix. 29, 33 ; Is. i. 15 ; Ixv. 2 ; * Tliough it is found in the songs, it 

1 Kingsviii. 22, 38; Fs. xxviii. 2: Lain. i. first appears more strongly during the 

17. 11. 19. iii. 41 ; and still later Ps. xliv. tremendous internal religious warfare of 

21 f 201, cxliii. 6 ; Ena ix. 6 ; 1 Tim. ii. 8. the later times. See Die Divhtex dt% 

Comp. on the other han J tbo JfT^iW! 
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alternately pronounce on themselves the curse for non-obsenr- 
ance and the blessing for observance of the Law, and thereby 
mutually bind themselves with respect to it, the Levites taking 
the lead.* Moreover we naturally find in the earlier period 
the belief that a curse spoken by a priest at the sacred place 
would be efficacious. But a legal application of this took 
plaee only in the most urgent and apparently unavoidable 
cases,' while no trace is to be found of the belief of the 
ancient Indians in the never-ceasing influence of a curse once 
spoken by priests (Brahmins).' 
16 Still less did the ancient religion allow the use of words 
of imprecation and magic to avert some evil or procure some 
good ; such as exist in the Avesta and even yet in the Koran.^ 
Jahveism down to the later centuries was partly too young 
and vigorous, partly tco healthy all through, and too sensible 
for this, so long as the power of the living oracle which had 
founded it maintained itself there. The oldest legal utterances 
already vigorously repudiated every kind of magic* 



h. The Oath and Adjuration^ 

We find no scruples about the employment of the oath ; on 
the contrary seeing that in the earliest days humanity had for 
the first time to become accustomed to a mutual reverence for 
truth and fidelity, it was natural that its use should be the more 
frequent; and the means and signs by which it was expressed 
the more forcible. There are three kinds in particular to be 
distinguished here. 

1. There is the simple kind, when a private individual be- 
lieves that he must confirm something in a sacred manner by his 
own spontaneous action. That he should then call upon the God 
whom he believed to be the true one, and wish that he might be 
punished by him, if he consciously spoke falsely, was so much 

* Dent, zxvii. 11-26; Josh. yiii. UDUsuallj nameroos names for it which 
80-35. occur in the Old Testament, many of 

•Numb. V. 11-31. Comp. below which, but not all, are collected together 

under the matters relating to marriage. in the passage Dent, xviii. 10. 11. But 

' On the contraiy a very true judg- as all kinds were equally illegal in Israel, 

ment is passed on the empty corse, Prov. the frequent interchange of one Hebrew 

zxvi. 2. Balaam's history, too, related by name for another became customary ; and 

the Fifth Narrator of the Primitive his- this is for us one of the main causes of 

tory, takes here quite the correct view, the obscurity of the original meaning. A 

Numb, xxiii. 8. fuller explanation of the particular expres- 

* In this it is thrown quite to the end, sions, however, belongs rather to a work 
in the last two Siirahs. on the religion of the Bible. Comp. my 

* Lev. six. 26; Ex. xxii. 17 [18]. IHe l^eoloffiedes Alten wid KeuenBunda, 
Hagic must have assumed early the most Leips. 1871» vol. i. s. 234 seq. 
diverse forms, at can be seen firom the 
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a matter of course, that in the Hebrew, as it lies before us, the 
punishment imprecated is for the most part only briefly in- 
dicated,^ not expressed and narrowly defined. Yet at least in 17 
ordinary conversation this indication was invariably given. 
To raise the right hand, as though in a challenge, to heaven,' 
was so universal a custom among the Semitic nations, that in 
some of their languages ^ the right hand ' is used as equiva- 
lent to oath,' in others a verb *to swear' is derived from 
it ; * whilst in Hebrew * to raise one's hand ' was quite a common 
phrase for * to swear.' Along vrith the name of God, the 
person swearing would at the same time designate his other 
attributes, his power and greatness, or whatever else of the 
essence of this God appeared to him at the moment of swear- 
ing of special significance. One of the shortest and finest of 
asseverative phrases is that of the last king of Judah : ' As 
Jahveh lives, who has created for lui this soul I ' * — In the inter- 
course of common life it gradually became customary to weaken 
the force of this voluntary oath, by swearing merely by a valued 
friend, or by some honoured man, either alone or along with 
God.^ But even during the time of the kings Israel allowed is 
itself to go no further with this process of attenuation. 

But even the former stronger style of oath was, according to 
traces from other quarters, far stronger still originally ; so true 
is it that it cost the most gigantic efforts to get men at all 
accustomed, in the growth of the mutual relations of life, to re- 
spect truth and abhor perjury. A relic of the most distant times 
is to be found in Hebrew, and in this alone of Semitic languages,^ 
in a word for the apparently simple idea of swearing, which 
yet origfinally meant clearly enough, * to bind oneself by seven 

' How definitely they can be named, more rarely alone, 1 Sam. i. 26. During 

and what fearful penalties were impre- the early glory of the Monarchy the oath 

cated, » shown once in the great example, by the life of the king came into toji^c. 

Job xxxi. ; and such repeated and in- but this was assuredly never recogni.scd 

creasing SL-lf-imprecations best explain by the law. The evil habit was much 

the meaning of the phrase ' so do God further developed, by the time of the Now 

to me and so do ho further,* which, accor- Testament, though at the same time with 

ding to Hist. i. 133 note 3. occurs so fre- adreadof the use of the name Jahveh. See 

quently in the Books of Kings, and from my Die drei ersten Evangdieny s. 21.3. 

which the poetical application, Ps. cxx. 3, Here, too, the three great eras of this 

can be understood. whole history can be most definitely sepa- 

• Gen. xiv. 22 ; Ex. vi. 8 ; Deut xxxii. rated. 

40, and elsewhere. » The way in which the chief Semitic 

» In Arabic 4J. languages separate from one another in 

« T c: '-^ ^A 'fk «♦ ,^^-: K ..Mk regard to this conception of swearing is 

< In Synac and Deut xxxu. 6, npj. ^,^^ remarkable. The Aramaic has 

Com^ Ausfuhf^ichesLehrhucK b. ISOd, \^ ^^^ ^^^j^ j^ H^K, which is found 

• Jer. xxxvin. 16. \ . „ . ^i. 1 .^v ,.« , 

• The ^-^rp; ^n of the Books of Kings. ^^^ *° Hebrew, though with a modified 

GeneraUy, it »tond» after the name of God, meaning, and also ^jU-» ^V^ViV^ ^& ^2aft 
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(things),' and therefore presupposes an extraordinarily cere- 
monious kind of oath. In early days the person swearing 
deemed it necessary according to this, to call upon seven things 
as witnesses of his declaration, or as endxmng monuments of the 
truth. It might be seven men whom he invoked, or seven gods, 
or else he might touch seven sacred objects, or take seven steps 
to a sacred stone. ^ If from special causes it were desired to 
make the oath yet more impressive (more solemn), e.g. in order 
to ratify a treaty, seven gifts also were taken, e.g. sacrificial 
animals, and the one most interested in the safe keeping of the 
treaty sought by the presentation of these to bind the other 
party more firmly to himself and to the oath, just as might be 
done by any acceptable gift. An instance of this out of the 
10 patriarchal times of Abraham is once actually related in the 
Book of Covenants.' This point will be more fully discussed 
below tmder Sacrifices. In the ordinary life of Israel indeed, 
this usage appears to have gone out of custom from the time 
of Moses ; but the word which has remained the regular ex- 
pression for swearing, still bears testimony not only to the 
primitive sanctity of the number seven, but also to the extra- 
ordinary degree of ceremony requisite in primitive times to 
secure on all sides a permanent recognition of a true decla- 
ration. 

• To this must be added that in the earliest times man 
already felt most keenly the necessity of making as conspicuous 
as possible, in the most varied but always telling ways, the 
penalties which would be incurred by breach of oath or promise. 
A somewhat strong physical encounter of the two parties 
pledging themselves, a hloiOy a cutting^ even a TciUing^ were 
employed.' The broken pieces or halves would remind each of 
the two parties of the common obligation, to fulfil which he 

chief word, and probably too, gives the nant took from the other, made the con- 

kernel of the idea, as well as , ^s ^th tract more binding Gen ixxiii. 8-15.- 

J ., . *• rrii > er}' Similar IS the old Anibic custom men- 

the above modified evil meaning. The ^^^ned bv Herod, iii. 8. At the present 

Ethiopic has mahala, which is the same ^j^^ Jq' ^1,^ Wadi-MunA (Min&) near 

as . \^t and tahcdafa, with the mo»lified IMecca, seven stones are now thrown 

evil meaning related to \}^^. With where formerlv seven idols stood See 

, „ , ® , ^ ~: , Burckhardt's Travels m Arabia, ii. 67 

the Hebrew ynC^i, the Sansknt fflj> has ,^ ^gi ^f ^^e 8vo. ed.). C(»mp. also 

perhaps an extremely ancient connection. ShahmstAui's Kit&h Elnilal, p. 442 ; 6 cd. 

* This last was customary amongst Cureton. 
the andent Indians in concluding treaties , H^'nce the modes of speech which 

Comp. A. Weber s IndiscKe Studten, v. 321 j^ach down from the mo&t primitive times 

^' ^8^" . ,« , , . into those somewhat later, such as nn3 

« Gen. xxi. 27-31. The thought in ^ , . r ^ - r • ^ 

verse 30 is especially noteworthy. It was Hn?, ^RKia rifi^uv. fctdua tcere, finre, 

an extremely early assumption, that a phrases which differ much from our rin 
gift which one party concluding the cove- oundnis^i schliessen. 
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on Ids side had bound himself.^ The blood would suggest the 
death deserved by him who broke his oath, a point on which 
more will be said below under Sacrifices at treaties. 

The word dlah denoted this stronger form of swearing ac- 
companied by a mention of the penalty, but because the act 
easily degenerated, especially in common life, and led to heed- 
less or even false oaths,* the word not unfrequently bore a 
modified bad meaning. With this is connected the fact that 
in more cautious speech the express mention of the punishment 
was, as stated above, avoided by preference. 

2. But to avoid uttering the dlah was impossible when the 
oath became adjuration, i.e. when it was used to compel an- 
other to confess a truth or observe a command. Then the 
punishments imprecated from heaven would undoubtedly be 
always expressed in the strongest language. It would, there- 
fore, be in such instances that the dlah would find its most 
frequent legal application. Two principal cases of this were 
possible. A man might desire to bind or compel another by 
swearing in respect to his own private aflfairs, in which case, 
when the kingdom was in a settled state, the aid of the priestly 
authority would be invoked,* if such an oath was not to become 20 
a mere silent imprecation.* During the time of the patriarchs, 
when all these usages were still practised in much stronger 
forms, the person who desired to bind another to the strictest 
truth used to make the latter lay his hand under his own hip ; 
on that part of the body, therefore, out of which, according 
to ancient ideas, posterity proceeded,* and which so far pos- 
sessed in the homely notions of primitive days a certain 
sanctity. Thus he would refer the latter to the whole of 
posterity at once, and to its revenge should he break his 
promise.* — In the second place this formal adjuration found 

* Comp. Al. Castr^n's ethnologic lee- aii oath when complete would stand thus : 

turea on the Altaic races, 116-7. Bas- n?fcjn ny;it?^. 1 Kings viii. 31. 
tians R'^ise nark St. Salvador in Congo 4'^g is'described Job xxxi. 30. 

(1859). 163-4, 230. Livingstone's Trawls » -^^y ^^^^i, * which came out of his 

tit Africa, ii., and more below under Sac- ,.,.•- , . . - 

rifices at treaties. H''^''.' .'I ^ ^^^H^e^^ description of posterity 

« Hence rOH can also denote heedless of which we cannot tail to be reminded, 

^^1 -11 • o 7 I, o Gen. xlvi, 26 ; Exod. 1. 5. 

ADd false swearing. Hos. iv. 2 ; Zach. v. 3 ; • q^.^^ ^^^^ 2. 9 ; xlvii. 20, comp. xxiv. 

comp. rer. 4, Till. 17. In Ecc. ix. 2, 4^^ The custom here depicted is certainly 

P^P^j has quite this meaning, which al- ^ very peculiar one. and only in modern 

ready calls to mind the well-known ex- times among the Egyptian Bedouins and 

pression, Matt. V. 37; James V. 12. But the Kaffirs has anything iMrallel been 

also among the mo.'it ancient Greeks, discovered. See Advntiurc.i of Colond 

Hurkos, son of Eris. already appears even Sonvrset in Caffraria, I/>nd. I808. The 

as a dreaded evil God. Hosiod's Theog. usage is also found now among the lower 

rer. 281 sq. comp 783>806. classes in Turkestjin. Soo Vambery's 

' A good example of this occurs Num. Eeisen there, s. 49 (1865^ 
T. 21, 22, from which we can see that Bucb 

c2 
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an important application in pnblic national life, when every 
effort was to be made for the discovery of a criminal, hitherto 
undetected. In such a case it is plain that the strongest oaths 
and imprecations would be uttered aloud by a priest or some 
other authority against all who might in any way whatever 
share the guilty secret. In a community like that of Israel, 
where in its best, and generally in the earlier times, a discipline 
of such unusual strictness prevailed, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the potency and awfulness, and in most cases the 
efficacy, of such public oaths.^ It is likely that on occasion 
of such oaths it was the traditional habit to repeat out of 
history instances of the fearful destruction of guilty persons in 
order to terrify and deter, and so bring into the words of the 
curse past * names ' of unhappy memory. Too frequent allu- 
21 sion to this custom is made in somewhat later times for us to 
doubt that it often found application in the cases lying before 
us.* But in the early nation, true to the simplicity of its re- 
ligion, the ordinary phrase used in the public legal procedure 
was only this : The person supposed to be guilty was called 
upon to acknowledge the truth or to do this or that, paying 
honour and giving praise to Jahvehy God of Israel? 

The short word with which the person spoken to answered all 
such sacred addresses, including these adjurations, was the 
familiar amen^ a little word which properly corresponds onlj to 
our yes ! and which subsequently found the most diverse appli- 
cations, but which in the use here explained goes back to the 
earliest times of the community.* 

3. When finally the oath was employed in making contracts 
and alliances, each of the two contracting parties made the other 

• Capes of this kind are prpsupposed, now Vhland's Volkaliedcr (1866), s. 269 

Lev. V. 1 ; Pror. xxix. 24 ; a similar one sq. 365 sq. 

1 Sjim. xiv. 24. An ancient sacred phrase • Ck^mp. Jer. xxix. 18,22; xlii. 18; 

of th«- kind may in particular be traced xliv. 8. 12, 22: xlix. 13; hk.Is. Ixv. 15, 

in Mai. ii. 12,'comp. Jer. xi. 3. This 16; Ps, cii. 9 [8]: Zach. viii. 13. Con- 

ngain enables us to explain such images versely in cases of somewhat longer and 

as oft*ur in Jer. xxiii. 10; Zach. v. 3; more precise blessinffs they liked to repeat 

Mai. ii. 2. Josephus in his Life, c. 63, the names of those who had been richly 

speaks of the recourse to ^puccvScVrarot blessed in former generations. Gen. xii. 2, 

tpKoi (which is so characteristic of his 3 ; xlviii. 2*). But to what an extent 

time, but only betrays its spiritual later times learned to despise the ancient 

poverty) ; but among the Heathen we find oaths is seen in Deut. xxix. 18 [19], 

the wo»NiH of very long and strong oaths ■ Josh. vii. 19. where the ancient half 

even on public monuments. Corp. Jus. poetical language is still retained. It isi 

Grttr.W. p. 410. 628 sq. Comp. further freely repeate<l Ezr. x. 11 (Ezr. Apocr. 

A. DuMz. DfT McraU Schus im rbmisohen ix. 8), John ix. 24. 

i?«?A/*ow^-Mr, Jena, 1857. The important * According to the Book of Origins, 

part played by the dirae among the Num. v. 22. Comp. Die Dichtcr des Alien 

Greeks and Bomans is well known, and Bundes, i.a. 8. 247, 8. 
in regard to the Old Germans, comp. 
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utter aloud the words of the contract which concerned him,^ 
these mutual promises being accompanied by similar oaths and 
imprecations. But if, as might easily be the case when the 
more important matters of state were concerned, one of the 
two parties was much more powerful than the other, the former 
considered himself above taking even the solemn oath, and 

* brought' (according to the standing phrase) only the latter 

* into the oath of imprecation,' i.e. the oath uttered with solemn 
imprecations.^ Monuments of stone were erected as eternal 
witnesses, even in times when writing was already in use, and 
allusion is not un&equently made to this fact in the oldest 
history of Israel.* Meals partaken of together both before and 
after the oath of alliance were also customary in the oldest 
times ;^ and it will be shown below how naturally sacrifices 22 
and alliances would be joined on to this. 

c. The Vow, 

The vow, in its original form, must not be regarded as the 
thought of a future performance conceived steadfastly but 
only in silence. It was spoken out loud before all the world, 
along with the most solemn invocation of God, as a sacred pur- 
pose, which a person swore by God he was determined to fulfil.'* 
It could only refer to something sacred, Le. to doing something 
directly for God in order to win his favour. In order to obtain 
from God some good thing, the want of which he felt with pain- 
ful keenness, a man desired to give up on his part something 
dear to himself; but because his own weakness made him de- 
spair of being able to make this sacrifice, or at least because it 
could not be made immediately, he bound himself through an 
oath to God spoken out clearly and with the utmost serious- 
ness, that he would fulfil it. This naturally inspired him with 
a strength which had previously failed him, and which, perhaps, 
without this spasmodic flight he would never have possessed.^ 

' The clearest description of this is that every one would at once charly 

fimnd Dent. XLxi, 17-19, and here occurs understand its meaning, Num. xxx. 5, 8, 

the technical expression for it, Ttpi^r] 9» 12-16. 

prop, to make some one say, i.e. promise,' , * ^jiat is contained in the Bible on 

w)mething. The actual oath then follows, the subject of vows is further explained 

xxTii.-xxx., comp. xi. 26 32. Comp. also ]>y ^^^ 7^"^ numerous and variixl votive 

Gen. xxvi. 28-31 ; xxxi. 44-54. inscnpiions on Phcenician and Punic 

« Ezek. xvii. 13 ; comp. 16, 18; xvi. pon^ems which have been discovered 

59 • Neh X 30 ^° ^^^ days, and are being continually 

'» Comp* -«ii/. ii. 260 (first ed. p. 32) ; J?^^ ^"^ "^i^® perfectly decyphered. 

Gen. xxxi 46 so *r /* Comp. Entzifferung der Jkcupujuschen 

* Gen.' xxxi.' 54, which explains also i^cjriften. Gott. 1 852, and lately also the 

the more exalted representation, Ex. xxiv. ^^handlung uber die grosseKarthaaisvfic 

jj^ und andtre neutntdeckte Phonikisctie m- 

' » It is plain too iiom the description ^^nf^ (Qott, 1U64), a. ^Q bt^. 
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The vow was at first therefore the strongest possible utter- 
ance of sacred spontaneous impulses, by means of appropriate 
words. Accordingly during the first centuries of the community 
it was directed towards the entire mighty problem which then 
faced the people : viz. to live for the first time wholly within 
the religion which had been given it, and within its national 
development, and to supplement what was yet wanting by 
exerting the most deep-seated powers of body and of soul. 
Hence, as at that time the very hardest of demands was made 
on man, nothing less being required than a thorough inward 
change so that he should become capable of supplementing this 
great want, the subject of the vow was generally something 
extraordinarily hard to perform, or something that could not 
be calculated upon and was full of mystery. But it also stimu- 
23 lated the most deep-seated energies, and it appeared in the 
greatest strength, and with the most important historical con- 
sequences, among the whole nation just at the time when that 
want was felt most keenly.' After this deficiency had been 
removed as far as was then possible, and chiefly through the 
wondrous power of the vow, and when Israel in the second 
era of its whole history was to this extent enjoying greater 
peace, then, it is true, new and deeper wants began to show them- 
selves, which gave rise on the part of some few of the nation to 
a new kind of vow, the performance of which was full of 
difficulty.' But in the community at large, it became the custom 
in time of need to vow only thanksgiving and rich offerings 
of the ordinary kind to be presented after deliverance,* on which 
occasions something laudable and acceptable would be vowed, 
especially if the thanksgiving was hearty and sincere, but 
nothing so very difficult or immeasurable. 

In these first centuries, therefore, there was often a danger 
that many a one might make some tremendous vow, next to 
impossible to accomplish, by which he yet deemed himself 
bound, in consequence of the solemn way in which the vow had 
been audibly uttered, as described above. A true religion like 
Jahveism could disapprove neither of the utterance of sacred 
words nor of the ultimate object of all vows; but just as little 
could it demand vows at all, or cling tenaciously to the per- 
formance of what was impossible, thereby misunderstanding 
human conditions. On these principles the Book of Origins 
proceeds in the matter of laws on vows ; and it has every token 

» As is shown Hist ii. 892 (first ed. » Vide Die Dichtcr des A. Bs. lb. s. 

164). 162 of the third ed. Comp. also Pro v. vii. 

* Hist iv. 79. 14. 
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of being the first work which treated this subject from a legal 
point of view. It assumes' that the man, i.e. the head of the 
family, may not violate his vow ; it was expected from him 
that he should know what it was he was vowing. Still another 24 
law provides that in the case not contemplated here, and which 
religion could not sanction, of a vow uttered thoughtlessly, relief 
should be afforded by means of a guilt-offering.' But the father 
could annul every vow spoken by his unmarried daughter, the 
husband every one of his wife ; though this could be done only 
if on hearing it he at once declared its invalidity (and that he 
should be able instantly to see through an inconsiderate one, 
must have been expected from the father and the husband or 
their representatives). But the mere loss of a husband, by 
death or separation, freed no woman from her vow. 

So strict and yet so equitable are these laws, especially 
when considered from the point of view of the extensive ancient 
rights of the head of the family. In Deuteronomy as well as 
in still later writings similar prominence is always given to the 
general necessity of strictly keeping a vow, but at the same * 
time it is said more plainly than in the Book of Origins that it 
is also no sin not to make vows, and that a heedless vow is 
before everything to be avoided.* 

We are not yet in a position to speak more closely of the 
contents of the vow, or the things undertaken. 



2« The Sacred Utterances expressed hy Sacrifices. 

Only a few kinds of sacred phrases, such as the ordinary 
oath or the blessing, constitute an end in themselves, and are 
complete with little or no accompaniment of motions and 
gestures. The majority, vows, or pure spontaneous prayers, 
should always lead to the corresponding action of man or of 
God. But in truth man must strain all his inmost powers of 
soul and body to their utmost, and when necessary, freely sur- 
render his most cherished project, or the dearest of his external 
possessions, in order to attain what he is ever seeking, and 
which at every fresh step in his life is again impelled to seek. 

A dim feeling of this has undoubtedly at all times been 26 
present to man. It drove him, when words addressed to the 
Deity were thought insufficient, to press in by stronger means. 



> Norn. XXX. 2-17 [1-16]. • Beut. xxiu. 22-24 [21-231 Ec 

* Le?. r. 4. Set below. v. 3-6 [4-6]. 
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SO as to draw forth from God what he lacked, and could obtain 
only from him. But what man sought, divine salvation and 
divine counsel, is still, and was then even more than now, the 
hardest and the darkest that he can seek after ; something, 
moreover, which is inexhaustible, towards which he is ever 
conscious of fresh need. In regard to it, then, he soon felt 
himself ready for any undertaking and for the hardest service, 
or even the most painful and the strangest attempts. Some- 
thing Vast and Awful stood over against him, and compelled 
him to give up or to dare all things in order to approach it, 
and draw it near to himself. But man can only offer what is 
human in order to get in exchange what is divine, and a dim 
impulse made him believe that he would the sooner win the 
divine boon, the more vigorously he sought the higher posses- 
sion by the completest resignation of all his lower goods. 
Every such act, then, of practical surrender, by which man 
penetrates immediately to the Deity, and seeks not only to in- 
fluence it, but more strongly, as it were, to touch it, in order 
to be touched again by it and blessed, we may designate by the 
general word sacrifice. The striving of men by means of an 
unusual act, as it were, to touch and draw to themselves 
Deity itself, and thus cause the sacred act to follow the sacred 
word of prayer, is assuredly the early commencement of all 
living individual religion. Without a renunciation, moreover, 
of what is valued and agreeable merely on account of its 
sensuous qualities, extraordinary efforts of the soul in striving 
exclusively after what is divine are impossible ; and in so fer 
as such renunciation is demanded of us, the idea of sacrifice 
has a meaning, eternally valid and imperishable, for us and for 
all futurity. 
2^ Nothing is more characteristic of remote Antiquity than 
the force, and at the same time the openness and integrity, 
with which the feelings of fear towards God passed over into 
corresponding actions ; and this proves itself, before all else, in 
that chief constituent of every religion, the sacrifice. There 
seemed no more important task for a whole nation than not to 
neglect the sacrifices to its God ; no greater misfortune could 
occur than for them to be violently broken off.' The individual 
knew no greater happiness than to draw near his God with 
offerings ; no acuter pain and no deeper dishonour than for this 
to be impossible or forbidden to him.* And what the earth pre- 

* This is seen best in Joel i., ii., but 12, and the descriptions even in the Protev. 
also in all Antiquity. Jac i. 

s Comp. the proverbial saying, MaL ii. 
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sented to man seemed not to be blessed to liim for his enjoy- 
ment nntil a portion of it had been offered to its Giver J 

Already, in quite the dawn of Antiquity, sacrifice had 
assumed a hundred different forms under these quick feelings of 
young humanity. In each of them the utmost efforts were 
made to reach the highest aim, viz. the right kind of the most 
fruitful influence of living religion. At the time of the founding 
of Jahveism the most varied forms of sacrifice had been long in 
operation, each with its special drift and corresponding belief; 
indeed, they were in the full bloom of their earliest develop- 
ment, and their evil side was but little known. Accordingly 
all the principal kinds of these ancient sacrifices were trans- 
ferred to Jahveism. Some branches of them, indeed, it had 
from the very beginning to reject, as contradictory to its own 
spirit, and these included just the final points to which con- 
sistency had led them. But many others which it took, it de- 
veloped the more thoroughly in consequence, pouring its new 
spirit into them, and seeking by means of them to awaken the 
power of higher religion. Being, however, a powerful new re- 27 
ligion, it also founded a new form of sacrifice, which, though un- 
pretending, was yet the only one which closely corresponded to its 
spirit. And while the attempt to develope perfectly the older forms 
of sacrifice only revealed more clearly their great deficiencies, 
completely new and purer kinds gradually became prevalent, 
and these are in a position to endure for ever. If the history 
of Israel is, before all things, the history of the growth of true 
religion, it shows also in particular, and with the utmost clear- 
ness, what is true sacrifice, and through how many imperfect 
kinds of it even the nation of Antiquity which was most 
advanced in religion had to pass, in order to learn at last what 
is this true and eternal sacrifice. Even the most imperfect 
and unsatisfactory sacrifice includes still undeveloped the whole 
tendency towards a true religion. When, therefore, this on 
any occasion reveals itself with greater vigour, it gradually kills 
off of itself the imperfect elements in the sacrifice, until there 
remains nothing but wliat is genuine aad eternal. 



a. Sacrifices of Property. 

It follows immediately from all that has been said above, 
that sacrifices, in conformity with the feeling of Antiquity, and 
as they were customary also in Israel, especially during the first 

> A stzikiog ezpressioa of this feeJicg occuifi Qos. ix. 4, coiai^. t, ^. 
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centuries of its history, were so manifold, and at the same time 
always so essentially dependent on ipan's free resolve at any 
given moment, that it seems scarcely possible to reckon them 
all up according to any strict arrangement J When, e.g., three of 
his boldest warriors had, at the risk of their lives, brought fresh 
spring- water to David, when he was burning with thirst, and 
he, in sudden impulse, rather than drink it, poured it out on the 
28 ground in thanks to God, who had given him such companions 
in war,* he then performed no prescribed or even customary 
sacrifice, but one all the same which sprang from the deepest 
sacrificial feeling animating the ancient world. 

However, if we desire to review the more usual ones among 
them, we must speak in the first instance of the sacrifices of 
external possessionsj those being in themselves the most natural, 
as well as the most numerous. Such possessions, to which the 
name of property is usually confined, were, as the history of all 
sacrifice proves, what man first of all felt himself impelled 
to offer up, in order thereby to press in upon the Deity and 
obtain from it a greater good. We must remember that the 
external goods and treasures of men in the earliest times, before 
the arts of easily multiplying them were developed, were far 
from being as immeasurable as in later times. The oldest 
nations, like the first human beings, commenced their existence 
in poverty and need. The earliest eflForta, prayers, and wishes 
of nations, turned almost exclusively on obtaining this sensuous 
ground of all higher development.' Thus we can understand 
what importance this sacrifice of external possessions had in 
primitive times, for in all ages the things sacrificed essentially 
resemble those which the person offering them is particularly 
anxious to obtain from God. But the conception of property 
and its surrender was capable of extraordinary extension in 
course of time. If no scruples held a man back from giving 
the dearest he had when a feeling in his heart drove him to 
sacrifice it to his God just as it was, then he would easily feel 
even the life of a beloved domestic animal not too dear to be 
given up at his heart's urgent demand. Nay, only in the offering 
up of life or soul, as the last that can be offered, did it seem to 
him that the highest was presented. But the logical consequence 

* An attempt at a history of sacrifices even to old Pbcenician writings, iv. 15 

was made at the end of the ancient world, (probablj the Sanchuniathonic), 
by Prophyrios in his work De Abstin. ii. * Hist, iii. 88. 

5 sq. 59 ; but this most imperfect at- ' As can be seen most clearly and at 

tempt stopped there, and rests on little greatest length in the oldest songs of the 

else but guessing and conjecture. Nerer- Vedas, comp. Hist, ii. 162 [first ed. i. 585], 

theless this philosopher refers to 7%^o- note 2. 
j^knuUa, ii. 20, 27 ; to Kn^pedodes, IL 21, 
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of sach feelings was that human life must ultimately be 
looked upon as incomparably the highest and most wondrous 29 
offering, whether the life offered be that of a stranger, or, as 
that which is dearest to one, that of one's own child, or even of 
oneself. Thus human sacrifice was everywhere the proper 
crown and completion of all these utterances of the fear of God. 
Whether Jahveism went so far as to justify this most consistent 
development of the sacrifice of property, can only be explained 
below at its proper place. 



A. THE TABLE-OFFEBING. 

The simplest mode of offering a sacrifice of property was 
from the beginning connected with the liveliest wish to prepare 
therewith something pleasing, some enjoyment for the Deity. 
Accordingly the sacrifices which arose in the very earliest 
tixnes we're' entirely famished a. food-offerings ; tley were 
presented as meals for gracious acceptance. Man parted with 
his own most delicious food in order to prepare enjoyment for 
a higheir being, and to draw forth thereby a blessing over the 
earth ; * and when he received this blessing from mother earth, 
thankfulness drove him to make ready a portion of the super- 
abundance for a similar food-offering. Exactly in this way 
the custom arose among certain nations of western Asia and 
Europe, of setting out, at a sacred spot, a magnificent table, and 
replenishing it from time to time with choice provisions ; liba- 
tions of wine were always connected with this.' 

A trace of this custom remained also in Israel down to later 
times. A table overlaid with gold stood constantly at the sanc- 
tuary of Israel ; on it were twelve loaves turned towards the Holy 
of Holies, and accordingly named *the bread of the countenance* 
(of God). After being there a week they were replaced (on each 
Sabbath) by fresh loaves, as is farther described below.' Still this 
table-offering appears alongside of the other sacrifices, as they 30 
grew up in Jahveism, as something quite special, differing entirely 
from the numerous other kinds. For at the public sanctuary 
this simple offering stood by the side of the others like a 
sanctified relic of quite a different age ; and at the domestic 

* Here too the collation of Vedic of Zarathustra [Zoroaster], which in other 

hroinii, so far aa they are yet printed, is lespects rejects bloody sacrifices has some- 

most instmctiTe. thing like in the Draonas^ vide Spiegel's 

' Heathen Uctistemia, aa prepared A vesta, ii. s. Ixxii. 
also by many Israelites, are spoken of, ' See below, under the description of 

ExeL. xri. 18; xxiii. 41 ; bk. Is. Izv. 11 ; the national sacrifices and of the Sancr 

J>aiiielxiT.3~16. LXX. Even the religion tuary. 
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sanctuaries of the people it does not seem to have been in use 
from the time of Moses. Plainly, then it had only maintained 
itself in Israel out of an altogether remote primitive age. 
Similarly it will be made clear in many cases further on, that 
the characteristics of two earlier eras and cultures met in 
Jahveism after its foundation, and sought to maintain themselves 
in it ; and this, after the fuller description of the primeval 
history of the nation already given,* cannot surprise us. 

There can be no doubt, from general considerations, that 
originally the pouring out of wine {libatio) belonged to this 
table-offering ; ^ and although it seems in Jahveism to have been 
completely separated therefrom (at least we must judge so ac- 
cording to our present sources), the sacred vessels for libations 
were nevertheless always preserved on this table.' 



B. FIBE-OFFEBINGS. 

Great as was the readiness of remote Antiquity to sacrifice 
even its dearest possessions to the God, and present the most 
desperate offerings to the Mysterious One, whose favour it 
longed for, its desire was yet greater to receive conversely from 
heaven the signs of being heard, and of the gracious accep- 
tance of its sacrifice. The listening for heavenly signs easily 
grew into the effort to attract them forth with all one's might, 
and wring them out from heaven. Many a nation value above 
81 all else the possession of at any rate one common easy sign of 
the visible mediation between heaven and earth. To the childlike 
feeling of remote Antiquity it appeared that such a one was met 
with in fire, with its wondrous nature. This, breaking forth, 
moving, and growing, like an unlooked for divine being, de- 
vouring, and bearing what was devoured aloft in its cloud, 
seemed to be the means for conveying the earthly gift to heaven.* 
And certainly in many nations, from very early times, this 
operated as a main cause why the sacrifice was most strongly 
developed in just this direction. It was only when the sacrifice 
had gone up to heaven in the fire that it was complete, a sweet 
enjoyment for the Gods,* and a token to the persons sacrificing 



* Hisf. vol. i. 

* Comp. the two members of the ver. 
BX. Is. IzT. 11, and what is said below on 
libations of wine in general. 

' See more below under the descrip- 
tion of the Sanctuary. 

* We see this nowhere so clearly as in 
the ancient sacrificial hymns of the Bie- 
and SAma-Veda, especially in those ad- 



so 



highly 



dressed to Agni, the once 
reverenced great God of Fire. 

* Even in the Old Testirocnt sacrifices 
are called * a sweet savour for Jahveh/ ac- 
cording to a standing expression in the 

Book of Origins (^^^ rin*^ p^^). It some- 
times appears in later writers (as Oen. 
▼ilL 21), but it 18 always borrowed first 
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that it had really gone to heaven and was accepted there. 
Another belief was easily and consistently added on to this. 
As fire can be kindled without human aid, e.g. by lightning or 
by catching the rays of the sun, the best sacrificial fire soon 
came to be considered that alone which was kindled even from 
heaven itself, as though God himself descended to meet and 
take the offering. The belief in the existence of such purer 
fire coming from heaven itself, had its root deep in many an 
ancient nation. It maintained itself also in Israel long after 
Moses, although with him it had no close connection with the 
higher religion itself; ' and in many ancient religions the most 32 
active efforts were directed to the solution of the problem, how 
to obtain such heavenly fire. 

It was, accordingly, through the fire- and food-offering that 
remote Antiquity felt the most palpable manifestations of that 
reciprocity between heaven and earth, between God and man, 
which ever constitutes the final ground of all religion. For here 
man saw his awn prayers and wishes borne up to heaven, and 
God descending to meet them. It became, among every nation 
that introduced it, the highest and most brilliant sacred rite, 
it soon accompanied all the stronger utterances of religion, and 
assumed the most different forms just because of its endless 
application. It was therefore most closely connected with the 
strongest forms of all sacrifices of property, as well as with the 
profoundest views respecting them. The bloody sacrifice, with 
all its horror of flowing blood, became to the races that loved it, 
essentially only a fire-offering. The altar, i.e., in reality the 
hearth for the fire-offering, was regarded with quite other 
feelings than those which men attached to the sacred table 

from this book. Similar expressions occur that it held sacred, and as it regarded 

Amos T. 21 ; Beut. xxjiiii. 10. him as the mysterious Ciod of tlie heavens 

* Even sacrifieial fire obtained by and the earth, the Book of Origins, 

robbing two sticks together is celebrated Lev. ix. 24, makas the first sacred fire 

for its wonderful origin in one of the of the Sanctuary under Moses fall from 

hymns of the Rig- Veda, iv. 1, 3. Amongst Jahveh on to the altar, and in an instant 

other ancient peoples the sacrificial fire consume the acceptable sacrifice. This 

was yearly renewed in spring by catching a later narrator transfers to a case of 

the sunbeams, and even according to the similar extraordinary sublimity in the 

description 2 3Iacc. x. 3 (comp. with it time of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 22-38. A 

the prolix legend, i. 18-36), wnen s\cri- like case is related 1 Chron. xxi. 26, and 

fices were renewed in the temple after an of Solomon's Temple, 2 Chron. \\{. 1. 

intermission of three years, fire was ob- Comp. also Siirah iii. 179. The conception, 

tained for the purpose from two heated or nither the representation. Jud. vi. 21, is 

stones (perhaps heated by the sun, i. peculiar, as also the similar one, xiii. 

22?); comp. Ben-Gorion, iii. 13, the views 20. But these too oome essentially to 

of Philo in the Life of Noses^ iii. 18 ; this, that a sacrificial fire kindled, as it 

Clem. Kom. Homit, ix. 6 ; Plutarch's were, without the aid of the person sacri- 

Numa, c. ix. ; Preecott's History of Piru^ ficing, by a heavenly breath or staff, was 

L ch. 3. But as Jahveism eagerly re- deemed truly divine, i.e. miraculous. 
ferred back direct to the true God all 
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mentioned above, and constituted fer more the centre for 
numerous sacred rites. A warlike nation, longing for vivid im- 
pressions, will always give the fire-offering a preference to the 
simpler table-offering ; so long at least as no new aversion of 
any sort to the destruction of all earthly life, including there- 
fore that of animals, assumed predominance as the religion of 
the nation became enervated. For in this case an opposite 
tendency may cause continually more and more limitation of 
bloody sacrifices to the Deity, or completely forbid them, just as 
it may forbid the enjoyment of meat among men, and this we 
see in very different forms in the Egyptian worship of animals,' 
in Brahminism,and the religion of Zarathustra, but most strongly 
developed, in Buddhism. 
33 The people of Israel maintained, especially after Moses, a 
straightforward, strong, manly religion, and never fell into the 
scruples of such over-refined and morbid principles. It was 
certainly acquainted with the fire-offering before Moses, for 
this had been long in use in those countries in Asia whence 
it sprang. Moreover if, on the one hand, the altar may be 
everywhere taken as valid testimony to the existence of sacri- 
fices by fire, on the other hand it cannot be doubted that both 
long before and during the time of Moses altars were erected 
by Israel.* But it is just as clear that it had not yet ac- 
quired its perfect development by that time. Certain ancient 
historical testimonies show this,' and we saw that the table- 
offering must be the older of the two in Israel.^ The fully 
develo[ ed sacrifice by fire is plainly connected closely with the 
development of the Levitical priesthood, which will be spoken 
of further on, and the two together probably assumed this 
fixed form only towards the end of the life of Moses, and the 
time of the conquest of Canaan. Thus at that time two es- 
sentially distinct kinds of sacrifices, the table- and the fire- 
offering, met together in Israel, and sought to harmonise ; but 
in doing so, the sacrifice by fire, in itself the more developed and 
far more suited to those strong, warlike times, maintained 
much the superior position. 

Thus these two principal kinds of sacrifice were compounded 
one with another in Jahveism, and as far as the idea of food-offer- 
ing is concerned, stood upon the same footing. Accordingly, 
they were developed in other respects in as similar a manner a3 

' The silly things in this, which Jose- ■ See Hi^t. ii. 261 sq. [first ed. ii. 33]. 

phus mocks at. Contr. Apion, ii. 11, 13, This essentially agrees with what Ezek. 

are only to be explained in this way. says in a passage to ])e considered more 

* See l)elow, under the description closely below, xx. 25-6. 
f the altars. * P. 27. 
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the distinction between table- and fire-ofiFering, as well as that 
between bloodless and bloody ofiFerings would permit. This 
appears at once in considering : — 

1. The Materials of the Food-offering. 

Among the materials of the food-offering there is none 
which in itself would not serve also for human meals. Both 
the com- and the slain-offerings, furnished the principal mate- 
rials in Israel from early times, just as bread and meat did at 
human meals ; and the * bread of Jahveh * was, at the date of 3* 
the Book of Origins, still a current name for all food-offerings.' 
In general a close connection runs through the ancient laws 
about eating and those about sacrifices, which is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the sacrifice of which we are now 
speaking was, in the oldest view, considered a meal for the 
gods. This, when possible, ought to be still purer and more 
choice than that of men; whatever was held to be the best 
meal for men should constitute the sacrifice. But what this 
is, will depend on the mode of life which is held to be the 
most noble and worthy among a people ; and it is an important 
fact for the whole history of Israel, that the Mosaic sacrifice 
was entirely suited to a nation which united agriculture and 
fixed settlements with the breeding of cattle. The pre-eminence 
of the slain-offering comes fi'om the ancient preference for 
cattle-breeding ; but with it is already inseparably connected 
the corn-offering, having relation only to an agricultural people. 

1. Among animals, the wild ones, or those not accustomed 
to domestication among men, were not available for sacrifice. 
This was the case even when they were in themselves edible, 
and not forbidden as human food by religion, such as deer, 
gazelles,' and also fish and every kind of water-animal. For 
such animals as were living wild, could not be considered the 
actual property of men among a nation that had long passed 
out of the mere hunting stage, and they could therefore serve 
for no real sacrifice such as a man might offer up of his own 
possessions. There remained, accordingly, only the tame 
domestic animals, which from very early times were the real 
property of men, and in the times of the Patriarchs constituted 
their chief possessions, which stood in many respects so near 

■ Lev. iii. 11, 16; xxi. 8, 17; xxii. proverb in HArith's^/oWArer. 69, and the 

25; Num. zzriii. 2. HamAsa, p. 4 42, line 6, with the narm- 

' In accordance with the proverb, tive in the Scholia. It was different 

Bent. xii. 15. 22. The same principle was among the Phoenicians, who are treated 

Talid among the ancient Arabs, comp. the of below. 
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to man, and almost seemed to share his very feelings. Bat as 
again from the tame animals there were excluded all that were 
held unclean for men (on which point more is said further on), 
the only ones that were available for sacrifice were cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Only in certain cases of an inferior kind, tame 
birds of the species of pigeons were permitted,* and these were 
also allowed when through poverty a prescribed sacrifice could 
not otherwise have been offered.* But at the time of the Book 
of Origins, cattle were the most natural and worthy sacrificial 
animals. Even sheep and goats were then considered in the 
eye of the law a poorer offering, which might be substituted for 
cattle only when a contribution was demanded of every indi- 
vidual, so that cases would arise when there would be a necessity 
for so doing.' That the animal must belong, as a condition of a 
proper sacrifice, to the person offering it, was so much a matter 
of course, that even kings could not take it in such a case as. a 
present, but if they did not possess it, believed they must 
purchase it with their own money .^ 
35 The very conception of the sacrifice involved that the animal 
offered must be sound and free from blemish, and further that 
it must not have been impaired by work or other service for 
men, and as it were desecrated ; • for the giving up of property 
already used and worn out, or faulty, would be no sacrifice. 
This feeling penetrated Antiquity so strongly, that it was not 
till the latest times — when the gifts, originally voluntary, had 
long been legally prescribed, when the childlike feeling of 
remote Antiquity was lost, and the people were become far 
poorer — that complaints are made of deception in the matter of 
blemishes in the animals brought for sacrifice.^ 

According to the Book of Origins the sacrificial animal 
must not be less than eight days, nor more than one year old ; 
on this accoimt those of one year old are generally spoken of as 
the best.^ In considering the bodily defects of an animal a wide 
field of observation was opened for suspicion and superstition. 
The law, therefore, enumerated the particular blemishes which 

* As in the cases Ler. xy. 14, 29; as Num. xix. 2. 

Num. vi. 10. • Mai. i. 7, 8, 13, 14. Comp. the bad 

' Ab in the cases Ler. t. 6 sq., xii. 8 ; figs. Jer. xxiv. 
xiv. 21 sq. Comp. Luke ii. 24. * This appears from Lev. xxii. 27t 

■ This is clear from Lev. xiv. 10, 21, comp. xii. 6: xxiii. 12, 18 ; Num. vi. 14» 

and from the whole mode of representation and thence Mic. vi. 6. How animals for 

of this book. sacrifice three years old can be spoken of, 

* 2 Sam. xxiv. 23 sq. Gen. xv. 9, is seen Hist. i. 325. note 1. The 

* The usual expression for all this is seven year old bull (Jud. vi. 26) appears 
D^tDn* * without blemish,' still in its first even there as something unusual, which 
fresh and full youthful vigour. But there <>"**« ^° * way must, for want of another, 
are also more complete descriptions, Euch ^^^ "^r sacrifice. 
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rendered an animal unfit for the altar, and contented itself 
with demanding somewhat less strictness in this respect in the 
case of offerings which occupied a lower, and, as it were, a 
human grade.* Moreover, an animal that had not been reared 
among the Israelites themselves was considered quite unfit for 
sacrifice, as not coming direct out of the possessions of the 
nation itself, and out of its consecrated sphere.* 

Distinction of sex in the animals for sacrifice was carefully 
observed in the case of quadrupeds, but not in that of birds. 36 
The male was held everywhere to be the most natural and most 
worthy. The Paschal lamb, as the oldest and by far the most 
widely extended sacrificial animal, was the standing type of 
this ; and just as was the case with blemishes, it is only in a 
late age that attempts were made to evade the duty of offering 
male animals.' But still the female could not have been con- 
sidered altogether valueless and unworthy. The ancient custom 
drew a remarkable distinction. The female animal was avail- 
able for certain kinds of sacrifice, which were regarded as ne- 
cessary under certain circumstances, it being eligible, as it were, 
for the whole dark side of sacrifice ; and. this gave rise to a 
distinct opposition between the sexes, as will be explained 
further on under the separate kinds of offerings. Moreover, 
the two sexes were not legally distinguished in sacrifices that 
occupied a lower, and, as it were, a human grade, such as 
thank-offerings.^ — Further, the first-bom was considered pre- 
ferable, but the law did not demand it as a condition of correct 
animal sacrifice.^ 

2. Just as the sacrificial animals ought to be limited to the 
domestic ones among an agricultural people, so of vegetables, 
only corny and what was prepared from it, should be offered up. 
This is enough to show how completely the law presupposed 
a nation which was already purely agricultural. Com might be 
offered up in very many ways, but in ordinary cases it was only 
presented either as filne meal, or after being prepared as food ; 
in the latter case, being baked in the oven in thick or thin 
cakes, fried in a pan, or else roasted.^ To this was added, as at 
a meal, rich oil, which was either kneaded in, or spread on the 
thin flat cake, the quantity of each being accurately determined 
according to fixed proportions.^ But because the oU pertained 

• According to Lev. xxii. 18-24. See * Lev. iii. 1 [A. V. peace-offerings], 

further on respectiDg some obscure ex- ^ According to Gen. iv. 4. Comp. 

pressioDs found here. This is more gene- what is said below shout Jir8tli7ig8. 
nUy expressed Deut xv. 21 ; xvii. 1. * Lev. ii. 1-10 ; comp. vii. 9. 

' According to Lev. xxii. 25, which ' Num. xv. 2-12 ; xxviii. 5 sq. ; £x 

explains the expression Ex. x. 26. xxix. 40. 

> MaLLli. 

D 
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to the corn-offering just as the male sex to the animal offering, 
37 the want of it denoted the above-mentioned dark side of sacri- 
fice, as will be made clear below. It was just the reverse with 
the leaven. Only bread which was quite pure, and would not 
yield readily to putrefaction, which was mixed therefore neither 
with leaven, yeast, nor honey, would do for the altar. But yet 
as leavened bread is more agreeable to men, it was not for- 
bidden in thank-offerings, in so far as it was to be eaten by the 
person offering it.* But as unleavened bread alone was allowed 
for the altar, it was held the more necessary to season it with 
salt, which counteracts all corruption. It was, indeed, on 
this point that the special belief turned, that salt must accom- 
pany every sacrifice, as a new covenant which man concluded 
with his God ; just as according to old custom it must never 
be absent from meals for ratifying human friendship and 
alliances, and only a * salt-treaty * was held to be secure.* 

3. Wine served as the drink-offering (nesekh) in conformity 
with the nature and fertility of the country, and was un- 
doubtedly the red wine native there at that time, to which 
allusion is so often made in the Old Testament. It was em- 
ployed, however, as at a genuine meal, only as an accompaniment 
of the proper * bread of Jahveh,' and its proportion to the latter 
88 was estimated exactly as that of oil to corn.' But the same 
sadder kinds of sacrifice, at which oil was purposely not em- 
ployed, did not admit of this joyous addition of a libation of 
wine.^ Even on fast-days it was the national custom to offer 
up water alone at the holy place,* a usage which is fully ex- 

* AH this appears from the brief in- many wore wvkinff an entirelr inconvct 

dications in Lev. ii. 4, 5, 11, 12; vi. 9, 10; reason why the ancient nation did not nse 

vii. 12, 13; zxiii. 17. Comp. the still honey nt tTacrifices. 

older and shorter utterance in Ex. xxiii. * This follows from the short but clear 

18. More will be said on the subject expressions Iiev. ii. 1 3 ; comp. the ancient 

further on under the Passover. I have proverbial phmses. Xum. x\"iii. 19; 2Chr. 

already treated the whole subject in the xiii. 5 ; £zek. xliii. 24 says expressly 

Article of ISZ5, Zeitschr. f. K. d^s Morpen- that salt wiis also used at animal sacri- 

landes, iii. s. 423. We see from Amos iv. fices: Lev. xxiv. 7 shows that it was not 

5, Hos. iii. 1, that at sacrifices, more or wantinfr. from tho bread of the sacred 

less heathenish, as e. jr. Philo, 0pp. ii. table, n7P^» from the LXX is to be in- 

p. 518. describesthem, things leavened and g^^ed here after n3T. 
sweet were esteemed btill the Heathens , Acconiinp to Num. xV. 3-13 ; xxriii 

hemselves considered what was un- 4 ^j ^^j^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ 

leavened to be purer, see Gell. r». A.ji. above 

15. Hut. (2»ar,/. Tfom. c 109. -Theo- , This follows from th* limiution of 

phrastus. according to Porphyr Df Ab>tin. j^^ dnHk-oflFering to the thank- and whole- 

II. 26, makes the 8yr>«n Jews drop offerinp., Xum. xv. 3-12. 
*o«<y and oil upon the bnrnt-oflfcring. . j §,„ ^- g ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

but this V.OW must have arisen from the Erinnyes, as being in everj-tbi.ie th^ 
/"L^'TJ"- .J"'«'l«y,atthet.meofPh.lo counterpart of the heavenly deities, re- 
(Pe Sacrtfic. c. vi.). and P utarch (ac- c,i^^ {;,„,;„„, „, ^.j^, ,f ^ 

cording to his Convtv. Ditput. iv. 6. 2;, ^um. ver. 107, comp. ver. 327. 
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plained by that force of opposition frequently mentioned above, 
but of which the law takes no notice. — ^Widely different was 
the custom which appears here and there of pouring out, instead 
of wine, broth made of the flesh of the sacrifice.* It is, how- 
ever, more simple, and is also only depicted as having formerly 
taken place in the time of the Judges. 

The drink-offering was never poured on to the altar itself, 
but on to the g^und, and probably at all times at the foot of 
the altar,' just as the blood. But all that was to come on the 
altar as 'bread' must finally be supplied with sweet odours, 
both because these belong to sumptuous banquets generally, 
and also to banish the unpleasant smell which the burning 
substances would otherwise have been likely to cause. Only when 
oil and wine were excluded was there also no place for incense.' 
But where it was allowed, as in the most usual and numerous 
sacrifices, its amount was not legally prescribed ; it was there- 
fore easy for it, as for the oil, to be consumed at times with 
the utmost profusion. At the same time its scent was deemed 
so pure and its substance so delicate, that the whole amount 
of it which was supplied with the * bread ' had to come on to 
the altar, and in certain cases it was even laid there as an 
offering in itself. Gradually it became in somewhat later 
times one of the most popular and elaborate constituents of the 
sacrifice. In particular many costly and rare substances were 
used as perfumes instead of the simple incense;^ and in the 89 
period after the Book of Origins the most acceptable and 
valued offering generally is often that of incense.^ 

The Blood and Entrails. 

1. But it was something quite different from this sweet 
savour on which remote Antiquity laid the chief stress in the 
food-offering, and this appears very clearly in the represen- 
tations of the Book of Origins. In order to apprehend this 
rightly we must first investigate more closely the mutual rela- 
tion of the two possible portions of the meal, these being the 
flesh- and the com-offeringi 

' Judg. Ti. 19, 20. amount of pure oil. Accordingly the 

• Only in Num. xxviii. 7 ia there a b^st incense for the altar prubably Ci>n- 
reiy brief indication of this spot. The sisted of four such substances ; conjp. bk. 
language is more determinate in Sir. 1. 15. Is. xliii. 23, 24. 

■ According to Ley. r. 11 : Num. v. 16. * As in Is. i. 13 ; comp. xliii. 4, 23, 24 ; 

* Porphyry. De Ahstin. ii. 6, speaks of Jer. vi. 20.— Ps. cxli. 2. Hence coiuhs too 
four subctances. The sacred ointment, the conjunction 'The sweet scent of rams,* 
Ex. xxz. 23-25, was made up of this Ps. Ixvi. 15. 

number of them mixed with an appropriate 

d2 
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We find the com-ofiFering already driven quite into the 
background during the first centuries of Jahveism, and for the 
most part reduced to a mere accompaniment of the flesh- 
offering. To all the ordinary as well as the grandest animal 
sacrifices, a com- offering always formed a necessary addition, 
the amount of it being determined by the species of the animal.^ 
But from the opposite kind of sacrifice, more than once mentioned 
above, it was altogether absent ; * and at compulsory sacrifices 
it was allowed only in case of extreme poverty on the part of 
those that offered them,' or in special cases where it seemed 
sufficient merely to accompany u peculiarly sacred action.* 
At certain sacrifices, which were early removed out of the 
ordinary course of the national Kfe, the offering of com always 
continued to hold a more independent position, and stood forth 
more on its own merits, as will be made clear in detail ftirther 
40 on. But in the main line of the earliest history of a national 
development in Israel, the animal-offering so completely over- 
shadowed the corn-offering as to represent the essential element 
of the whole sacrificial system. 

Xow, in the essence of sacrifice itself, there lay no ground for 
so decisive a preference for the animal-offering. Among many 
ancieiit highly civilised nations, as e.g. the Hindoos, the simple 
offerings of cakes, fruit and flowers, and also the still more 
simple presentaition of fat (butter) and sacred water, remained 
always in high honour and common use. In the people of 
Israel too, or rather in an ancient nation from portions of which 
it was formed, the com- offering must once have been far more 
respected and independent. The very name of it, Mincha^ shows 
this ; for the word originally denoted a free gift or an offering in 
general, and even in our present Hebrew text it is often used in a 
wider sense, not even confined to sacrifice at all. If then, it 
now of itself denotes the corn-offering, there must have been 
an earlier time in w^hich this was regarded as the most natural 
and satisfactory offering, quite otherwise than in the present 
legislation. Accordingly it appears far more independent in 
reminiscences of the patriarchal times. The agricultural 
patriarch Cain brings nothing but a mincha of the fruits of the 
soil ; Abel the shepherd offers, as suitable to his occupation, 
an animal sacrifice, but it also is there called mincha.^ 

> Aav)i"ding to Num. xv. 2-13, cap. the thank- and whole-offerings, of the 

xxviii.-ix. Similarly among the Romans injunctions given Num. xr., xxriii. sq. 
there was an old law never to offer sacri- • As Lev, v. 11-18 ; xiv. 21-32. 
fice without meul. Plutarch's Auuur, * As Num. v. 15 6q. 
c. xiv. * Gen. iv. 3-6. We find the same 

* Thi« appears from the limitation to word in the Hellenistic expression 
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To account then for the animal sacrifice coming so pro- 
minently to the front among the people of Israel, two causes 
must have co-operated. In the first place the more powerful, 
warlike, and excited an ancient nation, or a tribe of it, 
became, the more it learnt to love the dread blood sacrifice, 
and the wider it extended its use. In Israel, too, everything 
goes to show that it was during the time of its first mighty 
wars and victories that the animal sacrifice became predomi- 
nant in it.* It is a life, a warm young healthy life, which is 41 
here offered up and destroyed, in spite of the fact that every 
one readily feels the awful ness of this even in the case of 
animals, and in spite of the religion of such nations directing 
attention so early and so strongly to the sanctity of all life. 
If this feeling of awfulness was finally overcome, yet the less 
the sensibility for it was already blunted in early times, the 
deeper the impression it would leave ; and it must have aroused 
many of the most profound and most incisive thoughts. Life for 
life, blood for blood, was already the rule in another case, where 
a human life had been destroyed by a living animal, because 
only like could balance like, ajAd it seemed possible to compen- 
sate for ope irreparable destruction only by another.* Here we 
have the converse case ; man offers up a life to his God; but all 
the awfulness remained the same. When he was himself 
conscious of sin, must not the idea and the feeling have come 
across him, that this soul fell for his own, and that his own 
soul would only thus find reconciliation and peace ? Or if at 
the moment when he prepared this sacrifice, he did not feel the 
inward pressure so severely, could he yet help having similar 
emotions of awe, and feeling himself in an unusually exalted 
mood P • It is as though this sacrifice alone were the proper 
means for putting men in such a mood, and the extremes of 
joy and sorrow meet. — But on this account the animal sa- 
crifice could hardly come into regular use among nations already 
somewhat civilised, without, in the next place, the mood which 
ought to correspond to it, seeking to express itself com- 
pletely by means of a special symbol, which should bring clearly 
before the senses the awfulness of the whole proceeding. 
This symbol was furnished by the blood, which to a great 
portion of remote Antiquity appeared to have about it something 
so utterly mysterious, so divinely sacred, that a belief became 

viiich appears aim) in the still more cor- ■ It is the same mood, after all fe«*linc^ 

mp»t form, /uan^d, as Bamch i. 10. has been blunted immeasurably, which to- 

' Comp. p. 29 sq. above, and Hist. ii. 38 day the King of Dahomey seeks* to produce 

•q., 68. in this way at feiitirals, by the slau^htcc 

' See below, under the second xoaio sec, o( thousands of human W.Ti^. 
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deeply rooted that trae sacrifice could be carried ont perfectly 
only by means of its intervention. A strong feeling of this had 
already completely transformed the whole department of sacri- 
fice among the people of Israel, in times which we mnst consider 
as relatively veiy early ; and the Book of Origins still depicts 
for us vividly enough the feeling in this matter which for many 
centuries penetrated the ancient nation. 

2. Indeed, the warm blood of men, and of quadrupeds and 
birds, seemed to contain the very soul or life of the living 
earthly creature — to be almost identical with its soul. The 
Book of Origins hardly knows how to put this sufficiently 
strongly in the passages devoted to it.' Now when the life and 
the sold were held to be something sacred, and the more tender 
feelings of certain nations took this view very early, it would 
follow that the blood too must be considered a sacred thing, 
and be regarded quite dififerently from the rest of the body. The 
sight of that which was held to be the soul itself, carried the 
mind immediately to thoughts of God, placed directly before it 
something full of mystery, and filled it with that immeasurably 
profound awe which overpowers man whenever he sees any 
42 rent in the veil between him and the Divine. In accordance 
with such feelings, blood could be scarcely touched, still less 
eaten, by pious men ; and ancient Jahveism impressed its immu- 
nity in every way as deeply as possible. Even the inviolability 
of human life received support from the sanctity of the blood.* 
To taste the minutest portion of animal blood was something 
horrible ; ' even the blood of such animals as were allowed for 

' ' Tho soul of all flesh (i.e. of all sition to the fine, thin, and apparently 

things living on earth) is in the blood/ so fragile soul, is always strictly mascu- 

Lev. xvii. 11. This expression is ex- line. Sanskrit, Greek, and German, are 

changed for ' The soul of all flesh is its the first to make the blood a mere thing 

blood itself,* ver. 14, this latter being only (a neuter). 

somewhat stronger. It is certain that t Qen. ix. 4-6, after the Book of On- 
m^^ 18 nothing but our ' itself,' J^hr- gj^g^ ^Tom this came further the horror 
buck, 8. 314c. On the other hand, I^^IT^ among the heathens of blood shed appa- 
ver. 11. can only mean that the blc;od fently involuntarily, especially if it was 
makes atonement /or. or on behalf of the '° .*" J®"^^f^ "^^ ^* painful punficatjon 
soul, i.e. reconcilesor purifies it, accoi^ing ^^Jf ^ ^^"^^^ ^°«^«' ^- Jamblicus, I ita 
to Lev. vi. 23 [301; xvi. 17, 23; and ^^,' ,^ ..,_.. ^ . 
Lehrbuch,8.2S2a. The LXX also rightly . "The oldest expression of this is found 
take it so. In this passage. Lev. xvii. '" ^\ »^^'.26 ; then in the Book of On- 
11-14, c^B3 stands in such very different 5J°»» ^.^- ."V 17; vii. 26; xvii. 10-14. 
^* . , , , rrom this it is repeated m DeuL xii. 16, 
contexts, that great care IB needed to under- 23 sq.; xv. 23. The Philistines, on 
stond It anght in each case.— The Book ^he other hand, were not so particuUr in 
of Origins says the same with respect to ^^ ^j^jg BK.Zach. ix. 17, and elsewhere 
men, Gen. IX. 5, and later the Deutewno- complaint is made of the &tu>^yiai 
mist repeats tno principle m his own way, connect^jd with tlie Dionysos, Sanchunia- 
="?v23.rl^^« ^'^^^.®^*i"'^° »° accordance ^^^.^ p. 44, ed. Or.; Clemens, Protrrpt. 
with this original significance of the blood ^ ^ ^d. Sylb. ; Eusebiuis Theopk. ii. 68. 
"»** rD% ju8t as sanguis, in direct oppo- feat just as Hoi. Tiii 18, Jer. viL 21, 
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eating, bnt not for sacrifice, was to be poured * like water ' upon 
the ground, and covered over with earth. ^ 

It followed from this, as a matter of course, that the 
blood of sacrificial animals was not to be tasted by men. But 
the essential characteristics of sacrifice gave rise to a new and 
extraordinarily important idea. When he entirely surrendered 
the blood of the sacrificial animal without tasting the least 
portion of it, man gave it up to God ; and having begged him 
g^ciously to accept it, the sacrificer could live in the glad belief 
that this had really taken place. But this belief in a gracious 
acceptance on the part of God is the very kernel and centre of 
the whole act of sacrifice, only when this is present does the 
act become spiritual and sacred, while altar and priest furnish 43 
the medium for the reciprocal intercourse between the man 
offering and the God accepting. Accordingly, as the blood 
was already looked upon as having a mysterious and divine 
nature, and was in addition offered up at the altar in this 
belief, and taken thence for the purpose of confirming and 
strengthening the same, it became the clearest expression of the 
highest aim of all sacrifice, as well as the special means appro- 
priated to this aim. Sacrifice, in its fullest extent and widest 
development, is a sacred action done to arouse and impart as 
directly as possible the higher life of faith (it is a sacramentum) : 
the mysterious blood of the sacrificial animal became the 
strongest lever of this action, and by its means man most 
clearly saw with his own eyes, and at the same time felt with 
hifl own blood, what was supernatural and divine in it. It 
came therefore to be the most effective means of renewing con- 
fidence in the divine graciousness. God allowed it to be offered 
up on the altar, in order that man might thereby be continu- 
ally reassured of his grace and reconciliation, and of the salva- 
tion of his own soul.' 

Yet the internal activity, and the true might of the belief 
in the perpetual renewal of divine grace, is never in the least 
dependent on any special kind of external action. Bather 
does it spontaneously draw forth the external action, and then 

eomp. Ex. xii. 9, complam of the eating Certainly the example of the blood-eaten 

of raw sacrifices, so ^och xcriii. 11. ed. {Kravj&d) or blood-suckers in India is 

Dillm., eren complains of the eating of not inviting, but of such dangers the old 

blood in Israel; and now there is still lawsofJahveism assuredly never thought, 

something similar in Ethiopia, see Sa- See TranMctiona of the Royal Asiatic 8o- 

peto*8 Viaggio tra i Bogos, p. 217, 232. eietv of London, vol. iii. p. 879 sq. ; Bun- 

» Lev. xviL 13 ; Deut. xii. 16 sq.— The sen^s Outlines, i. 346; comp. G. Miiller's 

question therefore never arose whether Amaikanische Urrtligionen, s. 375. 

the eating blood is in general wholesome ' As is expressly said Lev. xvii. 11. 
lor men, or ctn be daDgerous to them. 
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easily come to use it as its support and instrument. Ererj 
sacrament, as far as it is mere action, is merely human action. 
But what is internal, neither can nor ought for men to remain 
purely internal. For the sake of clearness and strength it 
presses out into action, and becomes itself visible ; and the 
special form of representation and action assumed will be in 
accordance with the entire mode of internal belief, and the 
religion which gives rise to it. Thus the primitive feeling of 
the mysterious sanctity of blood only came to supply a want in 
44 the religion of the ancient people of Israel ; nor can it surprise 
us that the blood of sacrificial animals seemed to other nations 
also to possess a certain sanctity. But no heathen nation had 
such ideas about human sin and divine grace, as had the people 
of Israel from the time of Jahveism ; so that it was only in this 
nation that the blood assumed this unique, exalted significance, 
and only there that it became the one great centre of the whole 
sacrificial procedure. 

All that sacred awe of the blood, and the use of it at sacri- 
fice, as from the time of Jahveism this was more fuUy developed 
among the people of Israel, accordingly refers us back of itself 
to a yet more remote antiquity, whose existence the Book of 
Origins also indicates as a fact. This childlike awe at the first 
apprehension of the Infinite, deemed to lie in the soul and so in 
the blood, this equating of animal and human blood and life, 
and this horror of touching blood at all, leads straight enough 
to the view that man may destroy no life whatever, and may 
eat no animal. It leads therefore to the religion which pre- 
vailed in ancient India, whose yet untroubled existence is trans- 
ferred by the Book of Origins to the first of the four ages of 
the world, as its divinely ordained law, with the express decla- 
ration that permission to shed the blood of animals was first 
given by Grod to the renewed race of men after the Mood.* 
Among many nations, then, at least a dread of blood remained 
as a relic of the entire tone of a still more remote antiquity, 
while others preferred not to offer animals at all, but let com 
form their gifts to the gods. The people of Israel was com- 
posed in primitive times by the melting together of two ele- 
ments, as shown by the numerous traces already explained ; * 
and one of these two may have formerly given prominence to 
the com-oflfering (the niincha)^ the other to the animal sacrifice 

' Gen. i. 29, 80 ; ix. 3-6 ; comp. on and last of the commands of Triptolemna 

this point, Hist. i. p. 86 sq., and what more was rh fwa fiii oTvco^cu, Porphyry, Ik 

is said further on with respect to the Sab- Ahstin, iv. 22. 
bath. According to the Greeks the third ' Hut, vol. i. 
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with its sacred dread of blood, until the form of sacrifice legally 
prescribed in the Book of Origins was arrived at by means of 46 
the complete union of the two. In this the animal sacrifice, as 
being not only stronger and more manly, but also more 
mysterious and available for far more varied and more developed 
sacred rites, took decisively the upper hand, but still without 
suppressing the other. The new name for both the slain- 
offering and the com-oflFering was now qorbdn i.e. offering.' 
All this certainly took place in pre-Mosaic times, but it was 
Jahveism which first gave the higher meaning to the blood of 
sacrifice. 

3. Besides the blood, the entrails, as the mysterious seat 
of emotion, were a special object of the sacrificial art, and 
it is well known in how many heathen sacrifices they even 
became the instrument of soothsaying. They served for this 
purpose also among the neighbouring nations,* but never in 
Israel. Here, on the contrary, these parts were always to be 
consumed by the fire on the altar, even if the rest of the 
animal was not similarly treated ; indeed, they were so indis- 
pensable an element in every act of sacrifice, tiiat the eating of 
them was forbidden to men just as was that of blood.^ Still 
they had no such directly sacred significance as the blood, 
which was to be poured out on the altar and not to be burned. 
The different parts were generally briefly called the fat, viz. 
the internal fat. The Book of Origins often gives them more 
in detail,^ and the invariable omission of all mention of the 46 
heart and other blood-vessels is remarka.ble. Ancient custom 
plainly kept the strictest watch that these portions for the 
altar and proper supply for the fire should not be curtailed. 
All these practices, however, with unimportant modifications 
are to be found again in heathen sacrifices. — ^With birds these 
parts were never separated, but after the blood had been 
taken from them they were devoted whole to the fire on 
the altar. 

' Id acooidance with such main pas- large laps of the liver/ Lev. iii. 3, 4, 9, 
■ages as Ley. i. 2 ; ii. 1. Still the word 10, 14, 15 ; iy. 8, 9 ; yii. 3, 4. This ex- 
would also contain the wider idea of a plains the abridged expressions in 
mere consecrated gift, Lev. xxvii.; Lev. viii. 16, 25; ix. 10, 19; Ex. xxix. 
Nom. xxxi. 50-54; comp. Mark vii. 11; 13, 22; but it is possible that in Ex. 
MtttL zxvii. 6, and more on the subject xxix. 13 the words were abridged by 
below. a later hand, as just here no abbrcvia- 

' Ezek. xxL 26 [21]. Even of human tion was to be expected. When sheep 

nerificee. Porphyry, De Mstin. \L 51. are spoken of, such passages add the 

■ Lev. iii. 17; vii. 22-27. fatty tail; to so great an extent the mere 

* *The fat above and abont the in- conception of fat may have gradually 

testines, the kidneys with their fat, and the worked its way in. 
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iu The General Procedure in Sacrifice hy Fire, 

Sack were the ideas and customs which of themselves de- 
termined a large part of the general procedure with respect to 
sacrificial animals and the other constituents of sacrifice. We 
shall now give a connected description of it so &r as our 
sources permit this to be done. 

It was so completely taken for granted that every one who 
wishes to approach his God with an oflFering has prepared him- 
self for the sacred rite in a worthy manner, and knows well 
what it is he desires to do, that this is mentioned only in the 
historical accounts of the great days of sacrifice.^ On such 
grand occasions the sacrificer had to purify himself for one or 
two days previously ; that is, he had strictly to abstain both in 
thought and deed firom everything that passed as impure or 
unholy ; he had also to wash his clothes. If the sacrificial rite 
had to be performed with unusual haste, a purification in the 
shortest possible time was still necessary, but what were the 
usages then, we no longer know with certainty.* 

The sacrificer was himself to bring his animal to the place 
where the sanctuary was, and before reaching its threshold he 
must in the fore-court, as it were, present it to his God with a 
petition for a gracious acceptance of it.' Hereupon took place, 
as something quite understood, the careful examination of the 
47 animal on the part of the priest, to see whether or not it were 
available for sacrifice and sound, and whether it just suited 
the special purpose of the sacrificer. 

If the sacrificer and his gift passed this inspection, they drew 
near to the altar, and the sacred rite itself then began with his 
laying his hand for some time on the head of the animal. The 
Book of Origins, which evidently brings this part of the 
whole sacred rite into prominence as something specially im- 
portant and indispensable, does not think it necessary fbrther 
to explain its object and its meaning.^ We must therefore 
look around in the circle of sacred usages generally. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Origins, a man like Moses consecrated 
his follower Joshua to succeed him in his office by laying his 
hands on the latter's head, and thereby imparting his blessing, 

* In the Book of CoTenants, in reference ' Lev. i. 3 ; iii. 1 ; iy. 4 ; and else- 

to the sacrifice at Sinai, Ex. xix. 10, 11, where. Hence, even in the latest times 

with which the description in the same such beautiful images as Bom. xii. 1. 

book of Jacob's sacrifice essentially agrees. * Exod. xxix. 10,15, 19; Lev. L 4; 

Gen. XXXV. 2, 8 ; comp. such expresaions iiL 2, 8, 13 ; iv. 4, &c; from which it 

as Zeph. i. 7 ; Jer. xii. 3. appears that it was to be found equally in 

' 1 Sam. zvi. 6. But see below. all varieties of sacrifice, 2 Chron. xxiz. 23. 
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along ^th his most sacred commissions.' It was as though 
the superior desired in so rare a moment to let his whole spirit 
stream over through the glowing nerves of his hands on to him 
whom he honoured with his blessing and highest commissions. 
Such a symbol of blessing and consecration, putting forth its 
utmost power and effort, was in use in Israel from primitive 
times,' and maintained its position down to the early days of 
Christianity,' when it, like many other things of the kind, came 
to life again with an entirely new vigour. This ancient custom 
even gave rise to the sacred practice that the priest in solemnly 
greeting and blessing the assembled multitude, since he could 
not lay his hands on them, at least raised them up, and 
stretched them out over the crowd/ Accordingly, when the 
sacrificer laid his hands on the head of the yet living animal, 48 
this can only indicate the sacred moment in which he, purposing 
at once to commence the rite itself, transferred to the head of 
the creature whose blood was about to be shed, and, as it 
were, appear for him before God, all the feelings which must 
now stream through him in full glow. Moreover, the ancient 
sympathy for the sufferings and conditions of loved domestic 
animals, and still more the above-mentioned idea of the sanctity 
of blood, contributed to the rise of this custom, and the public 
religion on its part could demand nothing less than this solemn 
commencement of the sacred rite, and the expression of such 
feelings and silent prayers on the part of the sacrificer. It 
immediately preceded the shedding of the blood ; in this way 
the custom became as specially characteristic of the religion of 
Israel, as did the higher significance which they ascribed to 
blood in general poured out before the altar. — When, however, 
the same custom found farther appUcation in regard to criminals 
condemned to death in the community, inasmuch as the wit- 
nesses had all to lay their hands on the head of the criminal 
just about to be stoned,* the model on which this custom was 
based was clearly first given by the ancient sacrificial practice. 
The slaughter which now followed was originally executed 
by the sacrificer himself, whether layman or priest, and this is 
still allowed in the Book of Origins. In later times it was, 

' Nun. zxrii. 18-20, where the expres- known, the symbul, the means, and the 

•ion, * laj of thine honour upon him,' is commencement of the communication of 

partieulsrljr noteworthy; comp. vi. 27; the spirit; hence, too, of the true salvation. 

beat xudv. 9. * Lev. ix 22. 

' Gen. zlriii. 14^20. Somewhat differ- * This is also according to the Book of 

ent is the representation of the Fifth Nar- Origins, "Lev. xxiv. 14. The criminal 

zmtor, chap, zxvii. therefore was considered as C3in« ^^ 

' In the first three Ooepels and in Acts, i)eiow. 
the lajing on of the hands is, as is well 
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according to certain indications, committed more often to the 
inferior priests.* The special place for the purpose, at any rate 
for the principal kinds of sacrifice, was, according to the Book 
of Origins, on the north side of the altar. Possibly we have 
here a relic of an old belief that the Deity dwells either in the 
East or in the North, and comes from thence. This much is 
certain, that all the nations of Asia to the south of the high 
49 mountains of Armenia, Persia, and India, have from primitive 
times placed the abode of their Deities in the lofty North. 
Now as it cannot be denied that the people of Israel also came 
ultimately out of this same North, as is proved in the History^ 
vol. i., it is quite possible that such a belief in the greater near- 
ness of the Deity in the North may have very long maintained 
its place in a particular sacrificial usage such as this, notwith- 
standing that Jahveism ascribed no further importance to it. 

Under any circumstances the sacerdotal function commenced 
with the slaughter, in so far that the priest caught the fresh 
blood with sacrificial bowls, in order to employ it, while it was 
yet warm, in that usage which, as explained above, formed the 
essential kernel of the whole sacred rite. In later times, as 
we know for certain, the inferior priests caught the blood, 
and handed it over to a sacrificial priest to sprinkle it.' — The 
sprinkling of the blood was itself the most solemn moment : 
in ordinary cases the priest sprinkled it only on the comers 
and the sides, and on the foot of the altar,^ but all round 
the latter ; just as in general the ancient custom required on 
the most solemn occasions the party to go round the altar in a 
circle, praying, singing, and otherwise fervently soliciting the 
Divinity.* What the priest said while going round the altar to 
sprinkle it with the most sacred element of the sacrifice, how 
he supplicated thereby the divine grace for the sacrificer, and 
how he announced it, we no longer can tell in detail ; but that 
it did take place in this way there can be no doubt. — ^A stalk of 
the shrub Hyssdp {Taap) was, in accordance with ancient cus- 
tom, used for the sprinkling, one end of it being dipped in 
the blood. This wood must once in early times have passed 
for pure and cleansing, just as among the Hindoos and Persians 
the Soma (homa) alone is used as a sacrificial drink ; and only 



> 2 Chron.xxix. 21-24; comp.m. 15- Is. xiv. 13; Enoch xxv. 6; comp. also 

17; xxxr. 1, 11 ; Ezra vi. 20. BhAgavata Pttrdna, t.iii. p. 79, Burn, 

* Lev. i. 11 ; comp. vi. 18 [25] ; vii. 2, ■ 2 Chron. xxx. 16. 

and the position of the sacred table, ♦ Comp. bk. Zach ix. 15, with the de- 

Ex. xxvi. 35. Mnch the same is said, but scriptions in the Book of Origins, 

on occasion of entirely different historical * Ps. xxvi. 6, 7. Comp. Meghaduta^ 

events, in the following passages, str. 56, with Wilson's remark. 
Ps. xlviii. 3 [2] ; Ezek. i. 4 ; comp. bk. 
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by means of this instrument did it seem possible to complete 
properly the cleansing atonement.* 

Not until the conclusion of this principal ceremony, during 
which the feelings appropriate to the sacrificer woidd attain 
their maximum, did the cutting up of the slain animal com- 
mence, and at the same time the fire on the altar woidd be 
stirred up by other priests. But at this point the separate 
kinds of sacrifice begin entirely to differ one from another, in- 
asmuch as each kind sanctified a different use of the parts of 
the bloodless animal, and it was only in certain sacrifices that 60 
the flesh, with the exception of what was invariably put on the 
altar, would be eaten either by the sacrificer or by the priests 
themselves. This is further explained below. — With birds, on 
account of their smallness, the latter part of the procedure, in- 
cluding the killing, was different. The priest himself took the 
small creature at once to the altar, wrung its neck without 
quite tearing off its head, sprinkled some of the blood on tLe 
sides of the altar, and let the rest of it run out at its foot. 
He then removed the throat and the offal, and tore open the 
body by the wings without completely dismembering it, and 
so prepared it for the fire on the altar, without, as it seems, the 
least portion of the flesh being eaten by men.^ 

All portions of the sacrificial animal which were destined 
for the fire on the altar were finally richly strewed with incense, 
as were also the corn-offerings, and laid upon the altar hearth, 
to be rapidly consumed by the long glowing fire. The Book of 
Origins invariably denotes this by the short expression, *to 
bum upon the altar,' ' for which the LXX say with less signifi- 
cance, * to put upon the altar.' 

Far simpler was the procedure with the corn-offering. 
Each portion of it had its own incense, the whole of which the 
priest, after presenting and consecrating the portion at the altar, 
threw into the fire, along with a handful of meal and oil from 
the meal-offering, or a small piece of the cake. When the fire- 

* According to Ps. li. 9, and what will the other hand there is at present no 
be »aid further on in the second main ground for changing, in ver. 16, nnvi 
feectioo. The expression Scrcranrof, comes . . .^..i.. v '^ • \' ' 
from a Hebrew word 3T«, not from the '""^ "^^^> ^«^^^« '^ '« ^ ^^««^^<>^^ 

Majsaoretic 3T^; on this ''point comp. whether the Aramaic ]^ lA^, 

Lehrhuck, s. 1636. * offal,* may not be brought into some sort 

* The words, Lev. i. 15-17 contain o^ comparison with this. Hfefip, as 
some clerical errors which can to some « throat,' can at the same time^ include 
extent be easily corrected from v. 8, 9. stomach. Compare Lehrbuch, s. 130 of 
nnatOn TOpn. m ver. is is quite out the 8th ed. 

of place here; and yet there may be an » Ley, i. 9, 13, 17, &c, 
original rUTDTI Tp concealed in it. On 
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offering had come to predominate over the older table-offering, 
61 the twelve plain Sabbath-loaves also were strewn with incense, 
but when they were taken away only the .incense was given 
over to the flames.^ That portion of the corn-offering which 
actually came on the altar is called in the Book of Origins 
its Azkara^ i.e. its savoury portion ; because originally at 
any rate it consisted either entirely or principally of the in- 
cense scattered on it.* At the time of the Book of Origins, 
the name was as specially appropriated to this portion for the 
altar, as was the name Mincha to the corn-offering itself.* 

The libations of wine, on the other hand, were, as far as we 
know, simply poured out, this being done at the foot of the altar, 
but probably not at the places where the blood was sprinkled.^ 
Of the speeches, prayers, and singing, which went on during 
the sacrifice, mention is only once made in the law, in connec- 
tion with sacrifice on account of the jealousy of a husband.' 
Nevertheless, we still possess some of the most beautiful hymns, 
which must have been sung at the sacrifices in the sanctuary ; * 
and reference is still more frequently made to such singing.^ 
52 Undoubtedly it formed an important part of the whole sacred 
rite, although the ancient law prescribed nothing particular 
with respect to its kind and manner, and the individuals sacri- 
ficing were at liberty to enjoy the utmost freedom with respect 
to it. 

Hi. The Significance of the different kinds of Sacrifice by Fire.^ 

The Whole- ok Buent-Oppering. 

Sacrifice by fire or on the altar, the predominant kind and 
one most fully developed, took very different forms in accord- 

* Lev. ii. 2, 8 8q. ; ri. 8 [16]. Already to cause to give out scents to make stuoke 
Lev. xiv. 20, actually chanj^es rhvT] with (see Die Dichter des A. Bs., \a. s. 284-5), 
TlDprii and it will be made clear below and in Hos. xiv. 8 the meaning scent 
under the expiatory-offering that the word suits the connection of thought best for 
bad some such moaning in the linguistic 113T« though it is to be pronounced some- 
consciousness. How primitive is the entire wliat differently. With regard to mSTKt 
mode of speech, is seen in the formation, Lev. v. 12 sq., see below, under the expia- 
Ibund only there, nnStBH. ^" general tory-offering. 

the sacrificial language preserves a good ' ^- ^^* 
deal of the antique expression quite pecu- * ^' ^^• 
liar to it. * Num. v. 18-26. 

* According to the decisive passage, * ^^ ^**- ^"^•» ^^^-t l^cvi. 13-20, even 
Lev. xxiv. 7, m3TK, although the LXX aF^ from Ps. cxyiii. 

translate it tufrinStrvyor^ can mean nothing ' -^^ *n ^^' ^cxvii. 6 ; xxn. 6, 7 ; xxii. 

but scent ; and it is indisputable that -^ [-"J *^^' 

^ I >w>«« f I i.nn «ii.rw r*'.T-^ fVi/» rt^n * The maiu section for the subject is 

\^t comp. s J can also give tne con- » • •• y.. » j • ..i. -r» ^^ * 

r^ '^ o ♦ Lev. i.-vii. It was copied in the Book of 

ception of a pungent smell. The verb, Origins, but there are many traces tliat it, 

"l^^THi too, means, in sacrificial language, along with a few kindred pafisages, is the 
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ance with the various occasions and significance which it might 
have. On this account we shall now pause to consider the 
separate kinds of sacrifice. We observe in the first place that 
they branch out into only two main divisions, which stand 
related to one another much as day and night, both in respect 
to the occasions which gave rise to them, and to the mode in 
which they were carried out. On the one side stands the 
thank-offering, joyous as the day ; on the other the guilt- 
offering, shrouded in gloom. 

But, in the midst between these two contrasted poles, 
Jahveism very early had already largely developed a third kind, 
which gave the most complete expression to an essential 
though one-sided idea pertaining to all sacrifice, and thereby 
lent such a glory to aU sacrifice, that it seemed appropriate to 
every occasion, and to give additional value to every special 
kind of offering. This kind is known as the Whole-offering ^ 
or can also be named the splendour- or more exactly the glow- 
offering^ and Luther not improperly called it the Brands 53 
opfer.^ In this, man's share in the consumption of the offering, 

work of a different and somewhat older hearth (n*lp^2D according to the LXX), 

author ; moreover, it witaelfdirid^ into on the altar/ The translation, AXoifoiJ. 

two distinct works, fiw^.i., 88. ii. 168.-- ^^^ ^f ^^ LXX wonld thus be the 

The dmsion of sacrifices into those : 1) ^^^^ suitable, especiaUy when we re- 

hk T.Mib ; 2) M xapiF; 8)«ia xfc^oi^ T«y ^^^^er that the 6\o- enters into compo- 

kyoB^, which is eiven by Porphyry. De gj^ion in jnst the same way in the case of 

AbstiH. 11. 24, IS only imagina^. jfiL>»«im unH A\n,tAi*,i»,un V.v^r^ tha vowl 
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Terjr differently in different places. Ab ^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ L 

It IS not unfrequenUy connected with ^'^ ^ -^Y , . "fftw 

n^IJ, and this appears capable of mean- &^ ^'^ n^jy, as its verb just as regu- 

ing'io put <m {the altar), we might think larly and specially, as n^npji^ {5>^jn, 

that the word was thence derived, in ac- n^T go with the other kinds of sacri- 

oordance with the translation of the LXX, f^ ^ ^^at the verb of itaelf even without 

P«. li. 21, A^a^pd. But in this nothing , i . i .i. v /«. • i. 

characteristic about this very special kind <^® n^, can signify the offering of 

of nerifice woidd be expressed. The this particular sacrifice (Judges vi. 28, 

a«ramption that T\^ as the feminine comp. v. 26; 2 Kings «vi. 12, where 

r ^ ', .. , 3^3'^ w to be read). Even the intran- 

form of HTV means that whtch goes up, .:*.•"' i • t. . j ^i , 

, "^'> . . ^ ^ SI ti ve Hett w enough to denote the burnt- 

(m the fire), i.e., which is consumed, -, . >;,.«, . , , - 

suffers from still greater difficulties, ^^^^^f: ^^: j»- 21. A departure from 

because everything which came on the this hnguistic us^ '^ .J^\ ^o"°d 

altar was completely consumed. What is ^ C^°- ^- ^ J ^-^^ ^"- 36, where 

.... ^ I I « mpn is used of tYO);. The Syrian 

most probable is that b^V^vV, U / r 

means properly a glowing, humivg, Hke pi^O^S .aCDJ ^^7 also be quoted 
*Y\y. The long burning is the distinctive here. But in everything which concerns 
mark of this offering, and the word itaelf the original signiticance of sacrifice, it is 
seems to be thus explained in the passage the oldest writings which must be con- 
Lev, vi. 2 [9], * the burnt-offering,' that is, . suited first, a Joel and a Hosea (ix. 3-6), 
' that which boms the whole night on its however, as well as the Ki^-Ved& oi \2^^ 
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being connected with sensuality, altogether vanished. The 
sacrificer consecrated to the Deity alone the enjoyment of the 
whole, and this not to punish himself, or because he was 
punished, on account of a special consciousness of guilt by de- 
privation of sensuous participation, but rather from 6cee resolve 
and purest self-denial. The reciprocity, which as said above, 
54 originally existed at every offering of food, here totally disap- 
pears, inasmuch as man voluntarily withdraws his claim for sen- 
suous participation, and consecrates to God alone that of which 
he might himself partake. Yet his entreaty for divine favour 
is now all the purer ; his sold bent more exclusively on spiritual 
nourishment, and his hopes stronger of winning the divine 
favour. The whole-offering had no further aim than just to 
win the divine favour and reconciliation generally, apart fit)m 
special circumstances ; but this it sought all the more strongly 
and intensely,* with all the energy of which the once-existing 
sacrificial system of the Old Testament was capable. 

Accordingly it became at the same time the true splendour- 
offering, at which the sacrificer thought from the first he might 
offer only the best that he had. The sacrificial animals, 
when offered by an individual, might indeed be the smaller 
quadrupeds and birds ; but ordinarily they were cattle, or an 
equal number of cattle and rams,^ and the law prescribed further 
that they must invariably be of the male sex. The number 
was quite undetermined, but often seven or some other round 
number. After the skin had been removed from the animal, 
and aU the operations of cleaning properly performed, the sepa- 
rate pieces one after another came upon the altar with a quan- 
tity of incense, until all were entirely burnt to ashes.' A 
corresponding number of com- and of wine-offerings belonged 
to every animal sacrifice of this kind ; but the stringency of the 

Hindoos Moreover nVyPI « also used ^ ^ r<^ . ^ . different 

of the Mmcha, bk. Is. Itii. 6, even when |LL^^» " J^»' "* 4»"^ .*«*«cin, 

this word has the ordinary meaning ofyt/if, formation and derivation, and means ori- 

2 Kings xvii. 4. Plainly then it denotes ginaUy, just like altare and nD3 the 

onl V to offer, with an allusion to an elevated . ^ i i ^ • 

or 'worthy pUce for it. but it d.)es not ^/ °^ iheeUiHiium. 

mean, to put on the altar. Similarly 1^^- 1- 3» 4, comp. with xvii. 11. 

n^ is first used in Ezra viii. 36, quite ' This is seen very well from 

generally to embrace all kinds of sacrifice. ^"'°- ™"- ^ «^» ^^^^ ^W "^9 ^^^J^ 
Besides the word n^itselfis pure Hebrew ^erve for this sacrifice, while the i^^ 

in this sense (just as the above, n^JX) • J"«^) """ ^^' *~ emplojed on the other 

but if 1 A Vk in the Inscr. PalnL' 1^ ^^^ merely for thank- and joy-offerings. 

1^^-^^ V o . ' ^^- i-' comp. vi. 1-6 [8-13] ; ix. 13, 

means the altar, we see from the Syrian j^^ 16, 17 ; Ex, xxix. 17 [18]. 

plural T /nxk that this genuine Syrian 
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whole-offering was so far modified (from causes to be explained 
nnder the expiatory-offering), that the priests could themselves 
consume the various sacrificial cakes/ and most of the meal, 
after giving over the indispensable portion of it to the altar. 
But the corn-offering, which the priest on duty had, daily, 55 
to offer morning and evening on its own account along with 
the animal whole-offering, always retained too great a sanctity 
for this ; aU of it must be committed to the flames.* 

In accordance with its all-comprehensive aim, this sacrifice 
admitted of the widest use, and easily connected itself with the 
most different offerings. On joyous occasions it was in keeping, 
and could accompany the thank-offering ; ^ it could also serve 
as a general expiatory-offering,^ and was added, as will be 
described below, to many a legally prescribed guilt-offering. It 
could not indeed suppress the more special kinds of sacrifice, 
which were too closely united, down from primitive times, with 
the whole national life. But it reduced them within far 
narrower limits, and was ever extending its own use. It was 
in the system of public offerings of the ancient kingdom of 
Jahveh that this sacrifice very early attained the highest rank. 
It became the foundation of aU offerings presented on account 
of the kingdom, on behalf of which it was itself offered every 
evening and morning, and this alone prevented the fire on the 
altar from ever going out.* In the Book of Origins it accord- 
ingly occupies incomparably the highest place among sacrifices, 
and always takes the first place in the descriptions of all 
kinds of offerings. In later times, in consequence of its splen- 
dour and its comprehensive aim, it was the only one which the 
heathens were allowed to offer in the third fore-court of the 
Temple.* 

The prominence thus assumed by this kind of sacrifice is ^^ 

* This follows from Ley. ii. 4-10 ; of the influence of the people of Israel. 
comp. Ti. 7-11 [14-18] ; yii. 9-10, where The question therefore arises, was the 
the words have special reference to the word in use among the Hyk-sds or at 
whole-offering. least the Phcenicians ? But with respect 

* The name for this was originally ^ ^^e ^^3 of the Phcenician sacrificial 
^^ 'whole-offering/ Lev. yi. 12-16 language, compare the Abhandlung of 
[19-23], oomp. Ps. li. 21 [10], although 1840, s. 18 sqq. mentioned just below. 
this word came gradually to be applied * As Ps. Ixvi. 13-15. 

to animal sacrifices as well, 1 Sam. vii. 9 ; ^ As Job i. 5 ; zlii. 8 ; Mic. vi. 6. 

Bent, xxxiii. 10. It is impossible to * This follows not only from the long 

doubt, on careful examination, that Lev. description, Num. zxviii. 2 sq., but also 

▼i. 12-16 [10-23] does not properly mean from such remarks, in themselves obscurer, 

the same as what is described in another as Lev. iii. 5 ; vi. 2, 5, 6 [0, 12, 13] ; viii. 

connection in vi. 7-11 [14-18]; Ex. 28; ix. 17. Comp. more below on the 

xxix. 40 ; Num. xxviii. 6. — The Eoptic whole subject. 

(T XlX i» undoubtedly borrowed from * ComP- Josephus, Bell, Jud. ii. 17, 2 ; 

the Hebrew, but hardly in consequence -^"^* "' *' ^' 

1& 
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undoubtedly characteristic of the life of the ancient religion of 
Jahveh. The resolute surrender and willing resignation which 
it taught, found vigorous expression there, whilst^ conversely, 
among the Greeks and other nations such whole-ofiPeriDgs were 
rarities.' 

But in the oldest times this kind also certainly passed 
through many forms before it arrived at the one described 
above. We still know, however, of an older and far simpler 
form which is ascribed te the time of the Judges.' According 
to it a kid was cooked at home as for an ordinary meal, 
the flesh then brought along with unleavened bread to some 
rocky altar, the broth poured out there as a drink-oflFering, 
and the rest dissipated by means of fire, it being customaiy 
to look for a Word of God (Oracle) in the way in which this 
fire blazed up. It is easy te see how much simpler this is on 
many sides, but yet it is essentially the same oflfering, excluding 
all human sensi^ous participation. Here, in fact, as well as in 
other passages recalling the earliest times,' we see very clearly 
what was its original aim. 

The Thank-offering and its Varieties. 

The Thank-ofiFering ^ proceeded originally, at any rate, fix>m 
the mere glad disposition of men, through whose longing for 
the continuance of benefits received from the Deity, thanks- 
giving passed of itself inte an entreaty for a repetition of the 
divine favour. That the sacrificer did not celebrate a great 
sacrifice out of mere joy, without any view to the future, and 
without respect to the grand divine continuity of all human 
experiences, is a matter of course in the case of a superior 
religion like that of the Old Testament. The Deuteronomist 

' This can now be seen more clearly ♦ D^t?^?^ njT in the Book of Origini, 
BiDce the sacrificial Bystem of the PhoB- ^dually ixprt^sed more shortly DTdVc? 

nicians and Karthapniaus is 8<>niewhiit j . , ^. r . *▼<*<> 

better known. See the AhhaHdlung uber delved from u"?^^ to pay, to reward, 

die neuenideckte Phoniki*che In*chrift von to thanXr, according to Lekrffuck, § 144&; 

MarneVU, Gottingen, 1840, als^o printed it is in the yiurcU, like the Latin ^ra/i«; 

in the Abhh. der Kon. Ges. der H'issetuch. the sing war ^ formed afresh from 

iv. To this has now been addeil, partly it, is found only in Amos t. 22. 

modifying, partlv enlarging and confirm- The translations of the LXX o-wrrfpior 

ing, the Abhandlung uber die grosae Kar- and 9ipfi\¥uU¥ rest on erroneous views, 

thaaische und andere neuentdtckte Phonik- although tbey are supported by the 

iicne Imschriften^ Gott. 1864. words in ] Mace. iv. 56, 9wrla aton^piov 

* Judged vi. 17-21, is the principal ml cuWcrcvt. We should then have to 

passage, a later representation founded on derive the word from qI^h wrU-b^ittg or 

It occurs xiii. 15-20. . , , -n *• ' i . j i 

» In p,irticular. in the descriptions, ^^^ ^"^ l\\ l^J vacillation betrayed by 

Num. xxi&.l8qq.. which are touched upon ^"^ '^^^^^^ interpretaUon telU agamtt 
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THE THANK-OFFERING. 61 

is the first to think it seasonable to explain more distinctly what 
are the right words of gratitude with which man should conse- 
crate his gift to the Sanctuary.* But just as that gay, child- 
like disposition — coming as the fair inheritance of humanity 
from a better time of youth — ever remained the foundation 
of the celebration of this thank-ofiPering, so too the feasting 
together of God aiid of him who offered the sacrifice always 
maintained its position here as one of the oldest customs of 
all the sacrifices which men offered. This was because man 
desired not to keep his happiness or his gay enjoyment to 
himself, but wanted to share it with his God, and preferred 57 
to offer him everything in the first instance, and then become 
his guest, if he knew that God would be glad to have him, and 
see him by his side. 

But in Jahveism the whole-offering early obtained such a 
preponderance that the far simpler, as it were, more human 
thank-offering, with the usages peculiar to it, retreated before 
it very considerably. The law indeed admitted the thank- 
offering with all its varieties, and invariably looked upon it as 
a sacred rite, but limited it almost entirely to the free-will of 
individuals, and only took care that its performance generally 
should be in due form. We do not know therefore so much 
about its particular usages as about the other kinds of sacrifice, 
which were more determined by law. Only from Nazarites 
does the Book of Origins demand that at the close of the 
period of their vow they should bring a ram as a thanks 
offering.* 

A victim was always thought indispensable at it. Birds, 
especially as they did not seem to be shared between the 
altar and the man,' were regarded as too poor to grace such 
a solemnity. The slaughter is so prominent here that the 
entire branch of sacrifice sometimes bears a name derived from 
it.* The number of corn-offerings which should accompany 
every such sacrifice of a victim was determined by law, just as 
in the case of the whole-offering.* Only those portions of the 
slain animal, which are mentioned above,^ were devoted to the 
flames. For these small portions, generally called the 'fat- 
portions ' or the * fat,* no special fire was kindled, but they 

' Dent. zxri. 8-10, 13-15. sometimes made between them, as in Num. 

* Kiim« Ti. 14. XV. 8, comp. Josh. xxii. 26-7 ; 2 Chron. 
' P. 45. xxxiii. 16, this mnst be understood to 

* That nar i» intewhangeable with ^^^^ ^ ^^e different varieties, which are 
t, ^„ ^, _ _.. . ,« ,, spoken of below. 

Dn?7t5^, follows from 2 Kings xn. 13, 15, '^i i^^^ ^^ 2-12. 

and other pasnget. If a distinction is ' P. 41, note, 

b2 
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were flung on to the top of the whole-oflfering, which was 

68 constantly burning in the Sanctuary.* The priest, by some 
special usages of consecration, which will be treated of further 
on, received the breast and the right hind-leg of every animal 
sacrificed. All the remaining portions were consumed by the 
sacrificer and those whom he had invited, for the law pro- 
vided that none of this flesh which had once been consecrated 
and sanctified should be taken home, or put to any purposes 
without the precincts of the Sanctuary. On the same or 
following day it must all be consumed within the Sanctuar}*, 
and if any were left over, it must be burned to avoid human 
touch.* This very rule, therefore, tended all the more to 
induce the sacrificer, as the nature of a thank-offering would 
have already done, to invite others to join in his celebration, 
and share his joy and plenty at the sacred place. Allusion 
is not unfrequently made to a number of persons partaking of 
the celebration, or present for other reasons ;* and the Deutero- 
nomist, regarding especially the needs of his own time, gives 
exhortations to remember the many poor, both of the laity and 
the Levites, and thus by means of human beneficence to render 
the best thanks to God.^ 

The thank-offering could assume different forms, either 
in accordance with special occasions, or with the less or greater 
degree of solemnity required. The Book of Origins distin- 
guishes three varieties of the thank-offering.* Of the last two 
it calls the one the slain-offering in accordance with an ex- 
pressed vow ; the other it speaks of as that which is offered with- 
out such vow, from free resolve, in brief, the free offering. This 

69 plainly indicates the two main occasions when thank-offerings 
were made. Distinct from these, and by all tokens exalted 
above them, was the Offering of thanksgiving or of praise.^ 
It would not, therefore, be the occasion, but the degree of 
solemnity, which would be its distinctive characteristic. It 
seems that then the sacrificer would perform magnificent songs 
of praise and thanksgiving with the aid of trained singers and 
musicians, and thereby impart a higher glory to the celebration. 

* This follows from the passages men- » In the principal passage, Lev. rii. 1 1- 
tioned on p. 49 note; Lev. iii. 6 ; vi. 6 21, ci»mp. iii. The expression, DeuL zziii. 
[12]. 24 [23], says nothing to the contrary. 

* For further particulars on the • Lev. vii. 11-15; xxii. 29, 30: comp. 
subject in the Bcwk of Origins, see Lev. vii. Ps. xxvi. 6-8 : Amos iv. 6. In the flnt 
16-18 : xix. 5-8 ; xxii. 30. passage the LXX transbite dfKM-is, which 

■ Ph. xxii. 27 [26] \i-ith the other is imi>urtunt on account of what is con- 
thoughts in this (lassage. Pk. xzx. 5; taine<i in the first Book of Maccabees. 
Ixvi. 16 ; Amos iv. 5. See p. 50 note, 

* Deut xii. 7, 12, 18, 19; xxvii. 7. 
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We liave an instance of such a song of praise in the later Psalm 
c, according to its own title, and the numerous singers and 
musicians of the Temple will be spoken of further on in con- 
nection with the Levites. A choir of such singers of praise 
ivas itself called, like the offering, T6da.^ This also explains 
liow the Book of Origins can elsewhere speak only of thank- 
offerings for vows or of free-will.^ Each of them might be 
magnified into an offering of thanksgiving. 

The higher sanctity of this latter variety found expression 
on the side of the sacerdotal regulations, in the rule that such 
a slain-offering must be consumed on the same day, whilst for 
the ordinary thank-offerings the following day as well was 
allowed for eating it.^ No objection to the female animal was 
taken at any of the three kinds ; ^ so much greater freedom 
must be admitted in these voluntary, and as it were more human 
sacrifices. But in the case of the variety which was altogether 
voluntary, when no vow was to be fulfilled, the law was less strin- 
gent even with regard to certain corporal blemishes, which else- 
where would have made an animal unfit for sacrifice.* Leavened 60 
bread, too, was permitted at every thank-offering,® that is, for 
the consumption of the sacrificer himself, and apart from the 
unleavened corn-offering which accompanied every slain animal. 
Not the least portion of it, however, might go into the fire ; 
the priest on duty was to keep it for himself, if the sacrificer 
desired to make a gift of it to the Sanctuary.^ 

So far as all this goes, the thank-offering found its most 
natural application in the case of private individuals. But a 
further extension of its use clearly arose from the prominence 
of the whole-offering at all public assemblies of the people. On 
behalf of the kingdom the whole-offering only was then made, 
but if the assembled nation was on that occasion to partake 
of a sacrificial meal, slain-offerings were sacrificed along with 
the whole-offering, nor was this confined to joyous occasions. 
The law did not prescribe such a usage, but permitted it ; ® and 
the narratives, especially those concerning the earlier times, 
often tell of such a connection between the whole-offering and 
the slain-offering at public assemblies and on festivals.^ A 

» Neh. xii. 31-40. » L?v. xxii. 23. 

' Lev. xxii. 18-21; Num. xv. 3, • Lev. vii. 12, 13 (comp. Amos iv. 6), 

eomp. 8. where indeed this is said only of theoftlr- 

• Ler. vii. 1.5-18. It is specially re- ing of praise, but it would bo more easily 
mariEed of offerings of thanksgiying, xxii. understood of the other kinds. 

29, 30. » This is the meaning of Lev. vii. 14. 

* Aocording to Lev. iii. 1, 6. The ex- • Lev. ix. 4, 18 ; Num. x. 10. 
preiMion, xxii. 19, is too brief to prove the ' Judges xx. 26 to be understood \\i 
eoDtnzy ; but oomp. p. 46 note. accordance with xu. ^-^. — ^\ ^dXd.-iivv.^ \ 
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great man, too, would generally sacrifice along with his whole- 
ofiPoring, tiiank-offerings, of which the people might partake.^ 
In sach cases, therefore, it was only a different application of 
what could be eaten, which this special kind of offering re- 

61 quired. It is improbable that even on merely joyous occasions 
the public festivities would be complete without the whole- 
offering.^ 

But let us now look once more to the origin of the com- 
munity and to the strict prohibition of eating blood, mentioned 
above.^ We shall then see that the ancient law consistently 
made every meal — which men prepared of animals available for 
sacrifice, i.e. of the best animals according to the old popular 
feeling — a sacrificial meal, and most naturally a free-will thank- 
offering of tlie lowest of the three kinds described above. For 
the precautions that the blood should not be applied to improper 
purposes could only be thoroughly observed by means of a 
regular sacrificial procedure ; besides, the fat-portions were soon 
reckoned uneatable, like the blood : * and it is likely that 
during the earlier and stricter days of the community a domestic 
quadruped, out of pure dread of what was Divine, was never 
slain and consumed, except as a free-will thank-offering. The 
Book of Origins still represents this as the law, but gives it 
not among the sacrificial laws themselves, but towards the end 
of its whole explanation of the laws, and only with express 
reference to the old camp-life of the nation.* In Saul's time 
the people, in the heat of conflict, and exhausted with the 
struggle, tried to evade this requirement. But Saul arrested 
them, stopped the mere pouring out of the blood on the ground, 
and hurriedly erected an altar where it could be properly 

62 treated.^ The Deuteronomist, however, already allows every 

2 Sam. ri. 17; xxiv. 25. The 24 bulls, that the P^-tha^oreans were at most to 

60 mmtt, 60 he-goats, and 60 male laniliR, eat l)e«>f. Jamb. Vita Pyth. ch. 18. 21 

spoken of Num. vii. wuuld certainly have (86, 98). — Thorefort", even in Islam the 

^>een made use of aw a thank-ofTering at a command is retaineil never to slaj an 

festi^-al for the whoU* jH^opIe ; but the nar- animal for food without uttering a short 

nitive of the I^k of Ongins is suddenly prayer, and so consecrating it, SAr. vi. 

broken off at vii. 88. 118-121 ; and the Etliiopian Christians 

' 1 Kings ix. 2«'>. even yet kill no animal without first speak- 

'According to 1 Sam. xi. 15, this ingtho/^j»//iaffA.&c.; comp.iSapeto's )7<i^- 

would seem to be so, because there are gioiBogo» etgli liaf^ah^^. 12^, 2^'2 ; com^, 

great difficulties in the way of inserting Journ, As. 1854, ii. p. 514.^ Among the 

"1 from the LXX, and understanding Buddhists it is allowed in times of 

D'nat of whole-offen'ngs- But the doubt ^reatost iif^ to *ln>"gl'ter flesh, but only 

disappears after what will be remarked "•«''"«.?'; ""l" "rockhaus felertions 

below undor the treatv-offeriogs. '^2'^'>,t ^'""*™ '° *'"' "P*"^ °^ *•" 

■ P 3" 800 * JL.o.iT.n. lOoO, B. lOy. 

4 p* 41, • ^w/. iii. 35. 

* Lev. ZTii. It is very remariuible 
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animal, with the exception of the first-born without any blemish, 
to be slain without further ceremony so long only as the blood 
was not tasted. This was indeed necessary, for by his time 
the altar at Jerusalem was the only true one.^ 

The Expiatory' and Chiilt-offeringa. 

The Expiatory- and Guilt-offerings form the exact opposite 
to the thank-offerings, and, as has already been more than once 
remarked, stand to them, in the ancient sacrificial system, in 
the relation of night to day. In speaking of them as the 
night-side of the ancient system, we have already implied that 
they first assumed their present form in opposition to another 
simpler and earlier side of the sacrificial system. But we have 
not denied that, in their ultimate origin and simplest form, 
they could be pre-Mosaic. On the contrary, we have indis- 
putable evidence that they were ; but it is just as certain, that 
it was within Jahveism that they were first developed more fully, 
became more important, and passed through a history quite 
different from that of the thank-offering. 

We shall assuredly find the ultimate origin of this sort of 
sacrifice in the innate feelings of sin and guilt, which must 
arise in men in some shape or other from the very first, but 
which ¥rill be the more vigorous and potent the more the whole 
state of ideas and experiences in which it dwells, is developed. 
When once the extraordinary oppression and anguish of such 
feelings have become effective, what, if it will completely release 
men from them, will be thought too dear or too hard, so long 
as men believe (as all antiquity did, and every healthy man 
still does) in a God 9 How excited these feelings were in the 
better part of heathendom, is shown most graphically in the 
Old Testament itself in the case of the wicked patriarch Cain.^ 
Indeed, the full vehemence and savageness of such feelings are 67 
to be easily seen only where they have not yet experienced the 
discipline, as weU as the consolations, of the truths of a higher 
religion. We must remember, in addition to this, how power- 
ful was the dread in early antiquity of an outbreak or further 
extension of the * great wrath of God ; ' with what anxious care 
every evil, whether manifest or merely apprehended, was re- 
ferred to the possible or actual guilt of man, and how hard it 

» DeuL xii. 16-28 ; xv. 19-23. grade of life that had been attained (that 

* It is indisputable that Cain, as the of regular agriculture), the type, therefore, 

Fifth Narrator, Gen. iv. represents him, of the heathen. Comp. fur mori^ about 

is the type of one who has fallen away from him now the Jahrhb. der BiJU, fFiM. vi. 

the true rdigion, as well as from a higher s. 6 tqq. 
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was for men to leaxn consistency in religion. We can then under- 
stand the wide extension of the expiatory-offering, with its 
array of atonements and purifications, which were abeady deve- 
loped and in full bloom among many heathen nations before 
Jahveism came into existence. But in accordance with all that 
was said above,* it was just here that the bloody sacrifice found 
its most natural place. 

Now within the circle of these existing usages, Jahveism 
aroused the feelings spoken of above all the more strongly, on 
the one hand, in proportion to the greater purity with which 
it placed before men the infinite holiness of the true God ; and it 
is in the Old Testament generally that we see the deepest con- 
sciousness of guilt, which was possible previous to Christianity. 
But on the other hand, Jahveism saw in the same usages an 
ally in the struggle against all guilt, and thereby found the 
means for satisfying a crj-ing want — a task which it undertook 
far more seriously than heathenism. 

For the extraordinary striving after more perfect holiness 
and purity, which guided the ancient community in all its 
deepest feelings, met with no aid among the usages of an 
earlier state so important and efficacious as this expiatory- 
oflering and the cleansing sacrifice allied to it. The ancient 
64 religion plainly seized with gi-eat power and consistency upon 
this long sanctified agency, in order to remove as far as possible 
whatever seemed to trouble and stain the sanctity of the whole. 
The community, as a standing whole, put itself into the same 
position as that occupied by a private individual. The one and 
the other must alike root out, by means of expiatory-offerings, 
every sad disturbance of the sanctity and purity before the eyes 
of Jahveh which had once been established ; and as far as this 
was concerned, not the least distinction could be made between 
the great and the lowly. Accordingly, most of the expiatory- 
or guilt-offerings, even the very impulses to bring them, were 
no longer left to the free-will of private persons. The law en- 
deavoured minutely to determine and arrange all of them with- 
out exception, the relatively voluntary along with the rest. 
On close consideration, a grand connection of ideas appears in 
the regulation of the details ; and there are the most unmis- 
takeable tokens that we have before us one of the creative 
institutions which must have sprung from the spirit of Moses 
himself. 

1. The extreme solicitude which the law displayed in pro- 

* See p. 35 sqq. 
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viding for the proper expiatory-ofiPering, and the judicious 
strictness which characterised it here, appear at once in the 
distinction between an eocptatory- and a guilt-offering .^ Every 
sacrifice of the class here dealt with was properly in itself an 
expiatory-offering ; for everywhere a distinct transgression of 
a Divine command or restriction is pre-supposed, and one so 
important, that it could only be effaced by means of a solemn 
atonement, by an expiatory-offering. A deliberate transgres- 
sion could not indeed be effaced by means of a mere atoning 
sacrifice ; grievous trangression of the kind was rather to be 
punished by the death of the sinner without any expiatory- 
offering. This was so thoroughly understood from the whole 
stern moral tone of the ancient religion, that in the Book 
of Origins the statement of the fact makes its first appearance ^^ 
towards the end of the sacrificial laws.'"" But where a committed 
trangression could be effaced by sacrifice, either an offering 
alone or one accompanied by something else, this sacrifice was 
always an expiatory-offering. If then a guilt-offering is delibe- 
rately distinguished from this,^ as a species is from a genus, 
the fact is enough to show an extreme solicitude in the 
arrangement of the whole expiatory system. 

The distinction, which was not a superficial one, was of the 
foUowing kind. On the one hand, provision was made for the 
case of a private member of the community who felt the pressure 
of conscious guilt, or an obscure religious distress which he 
might regard as similar (and which, as further explained below, 
was most closely allied to it), and who felt accordingly, or rather 
was obliged to feel, that he was shut out from the favour of 
his God as at present enjoyed by his co-religionists, and that he 
was therefore as good as excluded from the community. Such 
a man, if he would win once more this favour, and be received 
again into God's community, was to bring a guilt-oSering, or as 
it can be also termed, an offering o{ penitence. Often, however, 
this was not enough without his making reparation for any 
damages which he had intentionally inflicted.* A guilt-offering 

• The first is briefly termed flStpn 2 Kings xii. 17 [16]. 

i.e. expiatum, the second with similar * D?>«. ^«*^^- »» used even i^rhen it is 

abbreviation D^, i.e. guilt ; like not applicable in ita most usual, i.e. the 

D^DTC^i for thank-offering, Num. iv. 16, legal sense; e.g. 1 Sam. vi. 3, it is used 

and like ikaff^Ut and aftapria in the New of the sacrifico which the Philistines offer, 

Tesrament. quite in accordance with their own 

• Num. XT. 30, 31, comp. with ver. usages, but yet as men who feel they 
22-29. have received corporal chastisement from 

• As must be concluded from all indi- Jahveh, and are imposing a sacred seif- 
catioiis, including such distinct utterances inflicted punishment on themselves. 
M Lev. tL 18 [25]; rii. 2, 7, 37 ; xiv. 18 ; Another instance \& B¥L. Is. Y)i\. \^ oi \i}si^ 
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accordingly, like this, mast specially abase the individual as an 
indiyidual, and there were good reasons for making it a distinct 
kind, with special characteristics. Eeal guilt, however, can 
only exist, and can be ascribed as such to a man only when he 
has committed the deed consciously, and without just excuse. 
This condition therefore is always presupposed here.* If, how- 
ever, an individual, whether an exalted prince or anyone else, had 
committed a transgression which was first remarked by others 
and pointed out to him, then a public offence and scandal had 
been committed, which must be at once atoned for, and since 
the scandal had become public, the atonement must be as 
conspicuous as possible ; but still the simple expiatory-ofFering 
was sufficient penance for the transgression, and no special 
M penance was to be superadded. Or if the transgression involved 
the whole community, so that no one felt himself more guilty 
than the rest, then consistency required that nothing but the 
simple expiatory-offering should be made. Still it might well 
happen on such occasions that certain persons would feel them- 
selves specially compromised, just as when in Ezra's time certain 
heads of families, simultaneously feeling their guilt in the 
matter of unlawful marriages, brought the legal guilt-offering.* 
Finally, if the high-priest committed some error in the perform- 
ance of his official duty, by which, according to the old belief, the 
whole community was involved in guilt, then, in this case also, the 
guilt-offering was not available, because the whole community, 
rather than he himself alone, was held to suffer along with him 
by the oversight. Accordingly, the simple expiatory-offering 
had more of a general and public character, while the guilt- 
offering was a more private affair, which was, however, morally 
compulsory on the individual, if he was again to take his place 
in the community and share its holiness with a glad feeling of 
freedom. To put the same thing in other words, the former 
sacrifice brings simple expiation ; the latter adds to this re^ 
imraiion^ in the form of a self-inflicted penalty, and makes this 
an indispensable condition of the atonement.* — This is the 
clear distinction between the two kinds of sacrifice ; ^ but it is 

sacrifice of one's own soul, which is offered to be read for ^^v ^^^ K? is to be omitted 

up for the sake of others as an atonement from ver. 18. 

demanded by God. Of course in these ' Ezra x. 19. 

cases the word is only used Jiff uratively. ' The blood in the case of a gailt- 

> It is, therefore, important to untier- offering was also considered as nK&n 

stand the difference between the words iation. Lev. y. 9. 

Vl?«l jnin 1«. Lev. IV. 26, 28 (on this ^4 Acconiing to Lev. iv. sq. and other 

'^^ see Jjehrlmch, § 352 a), and the words more detached passages, 
m^ WnV V. 8, 4. But in V. 17, Kim is 
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to be observed that the name * expiatory-ofifering ' may at any 
time occm* in the language in its more general meaning, 
equivalent to an atoning sacrifice, and in particular cases is 
even frequent in that sense ; while, on the other hand, a simple 
expiatory-ofiFering can never be designated a guilt-ofiFering. 

The expiatory-ofiFering could also be employed to make a 
consecration more solemn, a point on which more will be said 
hereafter. A guilt-ofifering would have been here quite out of 
place, so the former still preserves its more universal character. 
When, on the other hand, private persons were strongly sus- 
pected of transgression or sins, without the charge being proved, 
they were then permitted to bring the unfversal burnt-oflFering, 
but not an expiatory- nor yet a guilt-offering ; the mere burnt- 
oflFering, if they were directed to present it, would have been 
here at any rate, of the nature of an indulgence.* — How it 
could become the sacrifice of the Nazarites and the Lepers will 
also be explained below. But here again the distinction of the 
two kinds appears at once, inasmuch as only that of the Lepers, 
not that of the Nazarites, could be treated as a guilt-ofiFering.^ 

2. Every expiatory- or guilt-ofiFering was essentially a 
mournful sacrifice, which had to be ofiFered in order to re- 
establish the joy and the sanctity of the Whole after it had 
been actually violated, or was at least dimly felt to be no longer 67 
quite untroubled. It stood opposed, therefore, not only to the 
thank-, but also to the whole- ofiFering ; for though the latter 
was of the nature of a supplication for divine favour and recon- 
ciliation, it did not necessarily presuppose a definite violation 
of sanctity such as we have just spoken of, and could not in the 
least be considered to be of a sad character. A clear token of 
the wide distinction which always existed between the ex- 
piatory-ofiFerings and the whole-offering may be at once found 
in the fact that the Book of Origins seizes every opportunity of 
lauding the whole-offering as * a sweet and pleasant savour unto 
Jahveh,' but never ' employs this, or any similar expression, of 
any form whatever of the atoning sacrifice.^ However different 
were the purposes to which the atoning sacrifice was applied, 
and however much accordingly the varieties differed into which 
it was divided, this predominant spirit of sadness and of com- 
pulsion always cleaves to it. 

* Comp. Job i. 4, 6, together with 20,21. The Book of Origins, Lev. iii. 16, 
zlii. S, 9. uses this expression of the portions for tJie 

* Comp. Ley. ziT. 12, 17, together with altar of the thank-offering, but not of 
Xumh. vi. 14. those of the guilt- offering, which in other 

■ Except LeT. ir. 31, respects were quite dimilar, vii. 5. 

« Juflt like other authors, e.gM Gen. yiii. 
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A consequence of this was that only a single animal could 
be offered at an atoning sacrifice. The number of the animals 
cannot be increased, as at the thank- and whole-offerings ac- 
cording to the free-will of the sacrificer, as though he could 
thereby win a larger amount of God's favour. This single 
animal he must indeed bring, but it must stand in perfect 
isolation, as though in the midst of sad solitude and desola- 
tion, with nothing similar or comparable by its side.^ On this 
account, however, it would be deemed a mitigation of this 
gloomy sternness when the law in certain cases allowed or 
ordered a whole-offering as well to be brought. This might be 
done only when the atoning sacrifices partook of the character 
08 of purification, where an individual had been rendered unclean 
by some obscure mysterious cause, e.g. on account of leprosy,* 
or where the sacrifice was made on behalf of the whole com- 
munity, and the guilt of any individual did not come into 
prominence.' We can see how indispensable this isolation of 
the proper expiatory- or guilt-offering was deemed, ftx)m the 
fact that when a guilty person was allowed on account of 
poverty to bring two doves instead of a sheep, only one of them 
could be offered as the atoning sacrifice, the other must be 
sacrificed as a whole-offering.* 

A female animal, in all likelihood, must have been originally 
chosen for these expiatory- and guilt-offerings. In the directions 
of the Book of Origins concerning the different varieties of this 
sacrifice, the cases in which the female appears still strikingly 
preponderate ; and the red coiVy whose ashes were to be used in 
preparing the water of atonement,* may be considered the type 
of all expiatory animals. The very nature of the whole in- 
stitution involved this opposition between the sexes. If it had 
become law that the male sex was to be employed for all whole- 

* The strictness of this isolation is still, therefore, to be atoned for, and 
seen very clearly in the enumenitions, though this colour is not distinctly iu- 
Kum. vii. 12-88, comp. Ezra viii. 35. sibted on in the case of all expiatory- and 

■-' Ler. xiv. 10-20, comp. xii. 6-8. guilt-offerings, no conclusion can be drawn 

' Numb. XV. 24-26. On the other from the fact adrerse to this being the 

hand, only an expiatory -offering is pre- type of an atoning animal. Howerer, 

scribed for the same case in Lev. iv. 14 ; heiithenism certainly went much fiinber 

ou this deviation something has already in the distinction of colours of sacrificial 

been said on p. 46, note 8. Lev. ix. 2, 3, animals. iSee Aristophanes, Ran<t^ 831. 

and oft«n elsewhere. A whole-offcriug of Virg. ^n. iii. 120. GelL S. A. x. lo ad 

this kind would consist of a bull a ram, fin. Plut. De Iside et Osiri, xxxi. But 

or a male lamb, according to the impor- elsewhere black was often the colour which 

tance of the case. was considered to pertain to the infemdl 

* Lev. V. 7-10. regions, as when, amongst the ancient 

* Numb. xix. comp. more hereaAer. Arabs, a hornless black buck was sacrifict^ 
Is. i. 18, shows us clearly that the red as redemption-money for men. Hamdsa, 
colour would signify guilt not yet expiated, p. 442 ad ^n.— 443. 7. 
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ofTerings without exception, and for thank-offerings in by 
far the most numerous cases, then the dark side of the ancient 
sacrificial system could not express itself more clearly in re- 
ference to the expiatory animals, than in the choice of the 
female sex.* Thus we may assume as certain that in pre- 
Mosaic times this sex alone was available for atoning sacrifices. 
When, however, Jahveism minutely distinguished and catefully 
arranged all possible varieties of this kind of sacrifice, then in 
particular pre-eminent cases the male animal came again to be 
deemed the most suitable and correct. And inasmuch as the 
different grades in the varieties of this kind of sacrifice sought 
to find expression in the difference between the animals re- 
quired, the whole system assumed the following form, manifestly 
arranged with a certain amount of intentional art. The simple 
expiatory-offering for a transgression of which information had 
been given (the further subdivision being, therefore, of no im- 
portance) was, for an ordinary individual, always a young 
bearded she-goat or female lamb ; for princes it was increased 
in such cases to a bearded he-goat ; for the whole community, 
or for the officiating high-priest, it must rise to a bullock.^ In 
these three grades a manifest advance is made, the starting- 
point being the expiatory-offering for the ordinary individual, 
since this was the most firequent. — On the other hand, the guilt- 
offering, which never concerned anyone save the single individual, 
but applied to him without distinction of rank, admitted of 
two or three grades, corresponding to the distinctions which 
could be drawn here between ordinary and more culpable trans- 
gressions. Ordinary transgressions were such as did not imme- 
diately involve any desecration of a sacred object ; if e.g., when 
a solemn adjuration of the whole community took place in 
order to discover some truth, anyone had concealed it from fear 
of men, yet afterwards repented doing so ; or if anyone needlessly 70 
and out of pure inadvertence had touched something unclean, 
yet perceived this himself or soon noticed it ; or if he had uttered 
an oath inadvertently, and though inconsiderately, still without 
injury to his neighbour, yet afterwards noticed it himself. For 
all such transgressions,' which belonged to the lowest grade, the 
law prescribed a she-goat or female lamb, just as it did for the 
same grade of the expiatory-offering. If the person were too poor 

* Verbal formations, to which the in this work. 
mere contivut gave rise, are to be found * Lev. iv. Such a bull was therefore 

in the language (oomp. Lehrhuch, § 267c) similar to that required for the high- 

S8 weU as others in the customs of ancient priest. Lev. rvi. 3. 
nations in considerable numbers. Some ' Lev. v. 1-13 ; Fs. xv. 4« 

fnithfir ones are touched upon elsewhere 
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to give this animal for the sacrifice, he could defray its claims 
with two pigeons, or if too poor for that, with a com-oflFering. 
On the other hand, for Nazarites in similar eases the requirement 
was augmented from the female to the male sheep.' — ^The 
transgression had immediate relation to a sacred object if 
anyone by mistake failed to discharge properly a tax due to 
the Sanctuary (e.g. the tithes), or in other respects had broken 
the laws of a sacred institution (e.g. the Sabbath or legal 
marriage). It was regarded as an equal transgression if on 
occasion of an oath being solemnly required of any person he 
had by mistake deprived a neighbour of a pledge or something 
confidentially intrusted to himself, or in some other way had 
done him injury, but afterwards became himself aware of his 
mistake. As in all these cases there was evidently a more serious 
transgression, the law required for the guilt-offering a ram, 
and in addition, if the rights of property had been infringed, 
required restoration, and also as compensation for the detri- 
ment which had been caused, an additional fifth part of the 
value.* This twofold reparation was so indispensable, that if 
neither the original possessor nor his heirs survived, the 
priest himself received it (as he did the sacrificial animal).' 
What was to be done in case the person was too poor to do 
71 this, we no longer know. Bams or female lambs were at any 
rate so usual for the guilt-offering, that the two pigeons or the 
corn-offering, which might be brought instead on account of 
poverty, received by preference the general title of expiatory- 
offering.* 

Just as every animal to be available for any form of expiation 
must be a solitary victim, so in the next place it must approach 
the Sanctuary without any of the honourable and joyful ac- 
companiments which pertained to the thank- and the whole- 
offering ; it must be sacrificed without any corresponding com- 
and wine-offering. In like manner the corn-offering which 
might replace the expiatory animal on account of poverty, 
might be accompanied neither by oil nor incense.* 

3. But it was in the sprinkling of the blood, the proper 
sacrament of sacrifice, that the distinction between the guilt- 

' Nam. yi. 12 ; comp. also the case of verr. 6. 7. It is afiimilar case when, along 

the purification of the leper, Lev. xir. 10- with the male guilt-offering of the leper, a 

10. female expiatory-offeriDp also is brr)Ught, 

•Lev. V. 14-26 [v. 14 -vi. 7]; Lev. xiv. 19. The insignificant offering 

similar cases occur. Lev. zix. 20-22 ; after child-hirth is never called anything 

Ezra X. 10. The ram is simply called an but expiatory, Lev. xii. 6-8. 

ezpintory-ram in Num. v. 8. * Lev. v. 11. 12; comp. vii. 10, the 

■ Num. V. 5-8. • dry com-o£feriug.* 

* Ley. v« 7-8» 11} 12; compare with 
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ofTering and the expiatory-offering in the narrow sense, came 
most clearly to the front ; and it is easy to understand why it 
would reveal itself most plainly here.^ As it was right that the 
blood of an expiatory-offering for public transgressions (as we 
may term it for the sake of brevity) should be made far more 
conspicuous to eyes and sense, so it was sprinkled on an ele- 
vated place or even on one which was extraordinarily sacred. 
The way too in which this was done was marked by three 
stages. If the atonement was made for an ordinary man or 
for a prince, the priest sprinkled the blood against the high- 
towering horns of the outer altar, and poured the remainder as 
usual out at its base ; ^ if it was made for the community or for 
the high-priest, some of the blood was seven times sprinkled 
against the veil of the Holy of Holies, then some more against 
the horns of the inner altar, and only what was then left was 
poured out as usual at the base of the outer altar.' The third 72 
and highest stage of expiation was adopted on the yearly day 
of atonement, of which we shall speak hereafter. On the other 
band, in the case of the guilt-offering, no reason existed for 
adopting any unusual mode of sprinkling the blood. It was 
sprinkled just as in other cases round the sides and foot of the 
outer altar.^ 

But as soon as this most sacred solemnity of the sprinkling 
of the blood was completed, then, according to the ancient 
belief, the impurity and guilt were already shaken off from the 
object to which they had clung. It seemed as though the 
drops of blood, sprinkled by the mighty hand of One who was 
pure, had called them up and irresistibly drawn them forth, for 
thus we must plainly interpret this procedure in accordance 
with the feeling of antiquity. Yet shaken off as they were, they 
only passed in the first instence according to the same view, into 
that body, whose blood had so irresistibly driven them forth 
(as well as into the officiating priest).* The rest of this body, 
therefore, was now deemed to have become in its turn unclean, 
and was regarded with all the dread with which anything that 
was unclean before God was looked upon, nay even with yet 
stronger dread ; it was just here that the dark side of this 
whole order of sacrifices was felt most keenly. Consequently, 
all the remainder of the body just as it was, together therefore 
with the dung, was burned far away from the Sanctuary at 

' P. 87 sqq* Arabs even sprinkled blood on their idols. 

< Ler. IT. 25. 30. ShahrastAni's Kit&b Elmiial, p. 443, 2 sq. 

• Ler. if. 6, 7t 17, 18. — At a mere sac- ed. Cureton. 
rifice of purification, the oater altar was * Ley. v. 9 ; vii. 2. 

•Doag^ Ii0T. iz. 9, 15. — Tho ancient * See below. 
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some common but in other respects clean spot (oatside of tlie 
camp or the city), as though it was an object of horror,' which 
could only be disposed of and annihilated in this way. Not till 
this was done could the Deity be implored that the impurity 
73 and guilt might now be really removed and destroyed. This 
burning, however, was eventually retained only at the most 
solemn kind of atoning sacrifices, at the great yearly atone- 
ment,^ and at the expiatory-offering for the preparation of the 
water of expiation, about which we shall speak hereafter. 
The victim for the latter sacrifice was even slain outside the 
Sanctuary, as it was to be employed only in the preparations 
for another sacred rite.' In ordinary cases the procedure was 
clearly so far abridged, that immediately after the sprinkling 
of the blood the divine grace was invoked to remove altogether 
the guilt which had now loosened its hold. The dead body of 
the ordinary victim was therefore regarded with extreme horror, 
as the mysterious instrument which the guilt seized upon, and 
at the same time destroyed ; and any drop of blood which fell 
from it on to a man's clothes, had to be scrupulously washed 
out, in some part of the Sanctuary itself.* 

The expiatory animal was to be slain within the Sanctuary 
on the same spot where the whole-offering fell,* to the north 
of the altar ; whUe probably the thank-offering was not slain 
on this more sacred spot, but just on the other side, to the 
south of the altar.^ Since the expiatory- and still more the 
guilt-offering, on account of their sad and gloomy character, 
might have been originally deemed unworthy of the sacred 
spot where the other offerings were made, the law expressly 
enjoins that the place where these victims are to be slaugh- 
tered shall be the same as the place for the whole-offerinfj^/ 
thus overthrowing at the same time a piece of ancient super- 
stition. 

It was further a matter of course that the individual should 
have previously distinctly acknowledged his transgression, and 

* As a Q"M1. see below. Similar ii. 54, such an offerinfir must be Bacrificed, 

is the practice of castinf^ such an abomina- H^ ^v\wf. 
tion into the sea: Homer, /Z. i. 314; ! ?""' ?'!J* r » % 

Henxl. ii. 39. Allusion is made to this, * ^^- '^»- 20 ['2t\' 

"Micnh vii. 19, and frequently occur in the . J^; *^**** -,..., ** , 

Nishna; comp. Porphyry, Ik Abstin. \l * The recollection of this m the &rf^ 

29 30- iv 10. *0/awi «w6a.vii. agrees very well iritn all 

'« Lev.xYi. 27; comp. ri. 23 [30]; «!«*; . 

viii. 17; Ezck. xliii. 21. determines it . V^^- J*- ^® [2o] ; ni. 2; and with 

more closely in relation to the Temple. »P«»«1 reference to the guilt^iffenng. 

AUuMon to this is made, Hebrews xiii. ^^'^' ^^' 
10 sq. According to Porphyry, De Abstin. 
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intreated divine forgiveness. In the case of the guilt-offering, 
where confession was especially important and necessary, the 74 
Book of Origins sometimes states this prerequisite with marked 
emphasis.^ 

4. We have already pointed out that the sombre feeling 
which necessitated the burning of the remainder of the carcase 
had already been to some extent overcome, and that, at any 
rate in ordinary cases, men had learned to pray for the divine 
removal of the guilt without this having been done, so that 
flesh doomed to destruction seemed as ifc were to be saved by 
higher grace. From this it was easy to venture a step further, 
and it became legal in Jahveism to cast infco the fire on the 
altar a portion of every sacrifice even of this mournful kind. 
When an animal was sacrificed this portion consisted of the 
scanty parts which were always given to the fire even from the 
thank-offering,* and when com was employed, it was a hand- 
ful of meal ; but all this would assuredly be offered with only 
just so much incense as the priests themselves found it desir- 
able to add in the interest of the altar itself.^ But neither did 
the original law permit the sacrificer himself to eat any part of 
the offering, nor was this ever allowed later.* It was a sad and 
a compulsory sacrifice, the exact opposite of the thank-offering 
for men, as well as of the luxurious whole-offering for God. 
The flesh then of the ordinary offerings was preserved, but it • 
was regarded as something marvellous, which had been saved 
from destruction purely by divine grace, as something * most 
holy,' as it is often termed. Whoever touched it with common 
hand was looked upon as forfeited to the Sanctuary.* Only 
priests at the Sanctuary itself were competent to eat the 
dangerous food; but they were even expected to take and 
consume it, and the expiated giiilt along with it. Nevertheless, 75 
it was a bold step for the law to allow the priests, or rather to 
make it their duty, to eat without scruple all the expiatory- 
offerings which did not belong to the two higher grades defined 
above.^ How difficult it was to accomplish this at first is still 

' Lev. T. 6 ; Num. v. 7. said in pp. 62, 46, can no longer have 

* P. 41. retained its original meaning. The tradi- 

* This assumption explains rather tional technical term would of it«elf re- 
mo!r»definitelyhowTtDpn.P- 46n<. isalso ceive another signification in connection 
emplojtrd of these portions for the altar, with this converse form of sacrifice. 

Lfv. IT. 10, 19, 31, 36 ; v. 12; vii. 6. It * The iarorpoiraiot evcrtcu are not to be 

follows that the word had in this special eaten, says also Porphyry, De Abstin. ii. 

cue already taken the more general mean- 44. 

ing *tD Uy on the altar,' which is noticed • See especially Lev. vi. 20 [27], and 

OD page 46, note. Similarly H'JST^, what will be said hereafter on the subject 

Ler. T. 12, in accordance with what is • Pp. 61, 63 ; Lev. vi. IQ, Tl \3&^ 
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clearly depicted in the Book of Origins in a reminiscence abont 
Aaron and his four sons. Aaron with his two elder sons burned 
the flesh and skin of a he-goat which had been used for an 
atonement at a festival. Afterwards Moses is angry with 
Aaron and his two younger sons for having burned instead of 
eating the expiatory-goat ; for Jahveh had given it to them as 
the mediators of the atonement for the community, so that they 
were not only justified, but even bound to honour the sanctified 
flesh by consuming it themselves. So diflScult was it in the 
earliest time to overcome the repugnance even of priests to 
such a meal ; even Aaron excused himself and (as the narrative 
proceeds to state) with Jahveh's acquiescence, on the ground 
that he could not have eaten such flesh on a day when he had 
lost two sons.* Moreover, the vessels in which such flesh had 
been cooked must always be at once broken to pieces if they 
were of earthenware, or scrupulously scoured and rinsed with 
water if of metal, as though the traces of the impurity which had 
gone into the flesh were still an object of fear.^ 

Only under the guidance of this feeling of the most remote 
antiquity, shall we rightly understand the significance of the 
law which in like manner allowed, or rather commanded, the 
priest to cast into the fire only a part of certain sacrificial 
loaves, or even only the incense which was strewn on them, and 
themselves to eat them as bread which was indeed most holy, 
but was to be consumed by proper persons. These were (in 
addition to the twelve sacred weekly loaves already spoken of) 
76 the corn-offerings which accompanied every whole-offering, 
and which on account of its splendour and frequency formed 
the most numerous contributions, and special prominence is 
always given to the injunction respecting them ; * there were also 
those which would occasionally occur as expiatory-offerings. 
All this food, having once been received into the holy place and 
become itself * most sacred,' must either be devoted at once to 
the fire on the altar, or else if only a portion of it was destined 
for this fire, the remainder having served its immediate purpose, 
was strictly speaking available only for destruction, and this 
could be best done by burning it.* Nevertheless, the ancient 
religion was soon sensible enough to introduce another use for 
it. In the case of the thank-offerings the participation of the 
priests in the consumption of them easily became a matter of 

* 

29] ; rii. 6 eq. ; x. 18. There is something * Lev. vi. 21 [28] ; comp. xi. 33 ; xv. 12. 

Bimilar in spite of all diHsimilarities in the • P. 27. 

Brahminical usages ; see Albr. Weber's * Vp. 48, 49. 

Indiache Studifn, t. b. 274 sq. » What speaks most clearly here is 

' Lev. ix. 8-11, 15; x. 16-20. the expressioD *Mo8t sacred/ which the 
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course, but we may think how much there would be to overcome, 
before a priest would dare to eat even the bread of the whole- 
oflFerinjj, or of those sacrifices which were regarded as having 
an equal sanctity ! And even then the consumption of all such 
* most sacred ' food by the priests was always put under certain 
restrictions, to be spoken of further when we come to treat of 
the Priests. 

Offerings for Purifications and Consecrations. 
Offerings for Treaties, 

It is easy to understand how the three principal kinds of 
sacrifice, when they had once come into existence, might be 
transferred to all sorts of corresponding occasions. 

The various expiatory-offerings, either alone or in connection 
with other sacrifices, especially the whole-offering whose ulti- 
mate object was similar, might be transferred to the more 
solemn kinds of prescribed purifications, for the essential aim 
of atonement is purification. But this subject can be better 77 
treated of hereafter along with the very various purifications 
themselves, for the details assumed very different forms, and 
were mainly prescribed in the public interest. 

These same expiatory- and whole-offerings were also ap- 
propriate for a solemn consecration of sacred objects, persons, 
or days, for in such a case the idea was always to establish 
something new and spotless, so far as human co-operation 
can effect this. According to the Book of Origins, at all the 
more important public festivals, where the high-priest himself 
officiated, an expiatory-calf must be offered, along with a ram 
as a whole-offering, for the consecration of the day on his OT^n 
account, and an expiatory-he-goat, along with a calf and a 
Iamb as whole-offerings, for the people, but the atoning sacri- 
fices as most appropriate for the consecration invariably took 
precedence." The blood of an atoning sacrifice like this, which 
served merely for a consecration, was sprinkled on the horns of 
the altar, but only on those of the outer one.^ The procedure 
was similar when the altar, the inferior, or the superior priests 
were to be consecrated.* The latter priests were, in addition. 

Book of Ori^'ns purposely reiterates, was thus merged in the fire-offerinp (p. 

Ler. ii. 3, 10 ; vi. 9, 10 [16, 17] ; vii. 6 ; 30), appears also from their enumeration 

zxir. 8. 9 : comp. the same expression among the D*^*^, \j6>y. xxiv. 9. 

applied to the expiatorj'-offering. vi. 18, 1 jj,. ^^\^ i.jg; Lev. ix. 2 pq. 

22 [25, 29] ; vii. 1 ; xiv. 13. Num. xviii. t Le^. j,. 9 . comp. viii. 16 ; Ex. xxix. 

9, 10. classes both kinds together. See ^2,. 

further, l>r. viii. 31, 32.-^Tliat the twelve ' • j^ ^i^j Le^^ yjij, 2, 16 eqq.; 

ureeklj loaves were supposed t^j go finally Num. viiL 6-12. 

into the lire, and that the table-oflfering 

w2 
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sprinkled in a i>eculiarly solemn manner with blood from the 
altar,^ as though their consecration was to be made as over- 
powering as possible by the strongest contact with the most 
sacred element of sacrifice. When, however, at a consecration 
of superior priests only the one ram which was prepared as a 
thank-offering, was called the ram of consecration,* there was 
a special cause for this, to be explained hereafter. — Such an 
offering for consecration found also a suitable application on 
the occasion of the return from a foreign country to dwell 
again in the holy fatherland.' 
78 Sacrifice was employed to sanctify treaties in a peculiar 
manner. Whole- and thank-offerings belonged to treaties by 
ancient custom; and thank-offermgs were all the more im- 
portant, since what was vowed on either side had, at the close 
of the ceremony, to be taken in, as it were, along with the meat 
and bread of the sacrifice by the parties swearing, as though it 
had to migrate into their flesh and blood, and since a common 
meal off' the sacred instruments of the treaty was regarded as 
indispensable.* But before this concluding meal took place, 
the blood of the sacrificial animal was sprinkled, partly as usual 
on the altar, partly, however, in quite a peculiar fashion over 
those who took the oath, in order that the influence of this , 
most sacred element might be the strongest and most binding 
possible. This is as the Book of Covenants describes it, plainly 
in accordance with a custom generally prevalent in earliest 
times.* The custom also took a yet more decided form, when 
the two contracting parties walked between the two halves of the 
sacrificial victim, in order to be reminded as strongly as pos« 
sible of the fact that the victim had been slain for both of them. 
Nevertheless, the Book of Origins embraces neither this more 
sharply expressed kind of treaty-sacrifice, nor yet the simpler 
form of it, within the circle of laws, or even of typical actions, 
although frequent opportunities for so doing were not wanting. 

* Ex. xxix. 22-34 ; Lev. viii. 30 ; * Acconlingly, even when the covenant 
comp. what is similar at treaty-Racrifices. between Israel and it* (lod wa8 concluded, 

* Ley. yiii. 22-33. A special question the eating; and drinking of the people at 
is, how the sacrifice of consecration can be it is mentionetl, as well as the fact that its 
spoken of. Lev. vii. 37, as having been Ood himself appeartHl then, and thus, as 
described in chaps, i.-vii. ; for the sacri- the one side, made himself somehow mani- 
flee described, vi. 12-16 [19-23], accord- feet to tlie other. Kx. xxiv. 11; comp. 
inp: to pp. 48, 49, cannot have l>een consi- v. 6; bk. Z;ich. ix. 11. On this account 
derefl such a one. If, however, . the again nt the royal celebrations, when 
Kicrifice of consecration difTere^I butslight ly Israel c«)ticluded for the first time a treaty 
from the rest, especially from the expia- with a human king, it is only thank- 
toi^' -offering, this may perhaps explain its ofil'rings of which special mention is 
enumcrttion there. made, 1 Sam. xi. 16 ; similarly Gen. zxxi. 

' As is shown by the great example, 54. 
Esra viii. 35. * £x. xxiv. 6-S ; comp. p. 68, lin, i. sqq. 
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The simpler kind it could no longer sanction, because the blood 
had become too ezclusivelj appropriated to the altar, and with 
the more sharply expressed custom, which we find had become 
Tery prevalent in the times succeeding David,* it was possibly 
quite unacquainted, or deemed it repugnant to the essence of 
the ancient religion.^ 

The Effects and Issiiea of the Food^offerings. 

Such then were the forms assumed by the food-offerings 79 
(to include the table- and the fire-offerings under one name) 
daring the earlier days of the community of Israel, and for a 
long time it seemed as though a most important element of 
the intrinsic life of true religion was to pass over into them. 
For Jahveism in its youth evidently embraced with the greatest 
fervour these sacred usages which were still blooming in their 
first innocence, and strove to let its own spirit operate also 
through them. But the apex of all these offerings, which we 
have already seen to be human sacrifice,' had nevertheless to 
be at once broken off in Jahveism. For there can be no doubt 
that the people of Israel were familiar with human sacrifice from 
primitive times. It is just among the nations of Western Asia 
and Greece, even among those most closely connected with 
Israel,^ that we have abundant testimony to its having been in 
frequent use ; and the nations in and round about Canaan early 

' According to the testimonies of Gen. so near their final disappearance even 

XT. 9-18 (where the birds, which were not there, that the description of thorn by M. 

dividttd, certainly were to be used as a Haug, in the Gottinger Nachrichtcn, 1 862, 

whole-offering) ; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19 ; abo s. 302 sqq., may be profitably studied. 
Dent. xxix. 11 [12], may allude to it. • Pp. 26, 27. 

Comp. Junghuhn's i^/a-^W^ (1847), ii. * Even amongst the Arabs infanticide, 

s. 148. How among the heathen a con- partly, no doubt, as a precaution against 

tract and a promise was properly struck poverty, but still more from superstition, 

by sacrificial animals, is seen from was tolerably prevalent, as is clear from 

Ldry, i. 24; xxi. 45 ad fin. \ Xenoph. theaccountof the Dumatiansin Eusebius, 

^a6. ii. 2. 9. Theoph. ji. 62; Pr<fp. Eo. iv. 16; and 

* After all that has been said a1)ove, from Siir.'vi. 138, 141 ; comp. 152 ; Iz. 12, 
it is hardly worth while paying much at- and other passages. Comp. Origen, Con- 
tention to the manifold errors which are tra Cels. v. 4. 3; and for what relates to 
always seeking to rise to the surface in India, Wilson's article On Human Sacri- 
TTgard to Old Testament sacrifice ; comp. fice among the Ancient Hindoos in the Jour- 
th^JahM. der Bibl. Wiss. vi. 6.147 sq. ; nalsof the Royal Asiatic Societu,z\\\.{\\ib\\ 
ix. s. 266 sq. It must be noticed, how- pp. SO -95; Prof. Max Miiller's History 
ever, that in Western Asia the ancient oj Sanskrit Literature, p. 408 sqq., and 
sacrifices nowhere maintained themselves Major-General John Canipl)eirs Thrtetn 
longer in fall vigour than among the Years^ Service amongst the Wild Tribes of 
Ssabeana, oomp. Chwolson's Ssahier^ ii. s. Khondintan for the Suppression of Human 
89 8Q-, 93sq., 104sq. They retained their Sacrifice, Lond. 1864. For human sacri- 
pontion longer also in India under the fices amongst the Romans, comp. Alezan- 
Bnhmins ; bat the ancient mysterious dre on the Libri Sihyll, ii. 2, p.218 ac\. 
nagetof a thoosand fbrmi are in our time 
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became sufficiently polished and over-refined to take pleasure in 
this most refined of all bloody offerings. The narrative about 
Isaac when a child shows us how narrowly even such a hero 
of antiquity as Abraham, and with him the whole Israelitish 
nation, escaped the danger of child-sacrifice.' Jephthah actually 
did allow a delusion to bring him to sacrifice his only child.' 
so Already does the Book of Origins sternly forbid sacrificing chil- 
dren to the Ammonitish God Moloch,' and much later Jeremiah 
has to make bitter complaints on the same point. An ordinary 
man too in Israel, even if he never thought of bringing such 
an offering himself, nevertheless experienced an insupportable 
horror when this most fearful sacrifice actually was offered.* 
So near to the nation did human sacrifice come. But the most 
characteristic instincts of Jahveism were utterly opposed to it, 
estimating man too highly to use him as an offering, as the 
very narrative of the child Isaac shows with such unsurpassable 
beauty. It is no doubt true that we find no legal ordinance 
against human sacrifice previous to this prohibition of sacrifice 
to Moloch in the Book of Origins ; and it may well be that in 
the time of Moses no such absolute prohibition was as yet given, 
because the nation was not then in danger of being seduced 
into it by the Canaanites. For the offering of the dearest 
possession of one's own flesh and blood is everywhere relatively 
the latest, because the most refined, development of all these 
sacrificial usages. Even among the Ammonites the sacrifice 
of children may have been but little developed in the time of 
Moses. This would explain how Jephthah, who did not live 
far from the Ammonites, could be overtaken by the thought of 
such an offering. It is possible that in his days this sacrifice 
may for the first time have become more widely extended 
among the nations of Hebrew origin beyond the Jordan, and 
have exercised its first powerful magic over men of just the 
rank and culture of Jephthah. But in the same measure as 
we see it spreading among the heathen round about, do even 
the first commencements of it as an offering to Jahveh vanish 
from the midst of the ancient community, till at leng^ the 
Deuteronomist, like the Prophets of the seventh century, deems 
it hardly worth while denouncing it as an abomination.* But 
how easily might all food-offerings have been deemed a per- 

I See Hut. i. pp. 826, 832-8. 680], note, 

* For this instance, see more below, as * Hist. iv. 90. 

well as Hist. ii. 395 [first ed., 1671. * Deut. xii. 31. But on this qneetion 

' Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2; on tne first the section below, on the first-born, is alw 

passage comp. Hist, ii. 166 [first ed., L to be compared. 
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version, when true religion had utterly to reject just the most si 
logical and refined of them ! 

Moreover, if we take the burnt-offering as the kind which 
was most esteemed in Israel and most characteristic of the 
nation,^ we shall find that the very splendour which resulted 
fix)m this costly sacrifice, the enjoyment of which was ex- 
clusively on the divine side, could soonest manifest the intrinsic 
emptiness of the whole sacrificial system. 

On this account there arose tolerably early the view of 
the Prophets that all such sacrifices, and whatever was closely 
connected with them, stood in a false relation to the essence of 
religion, and one which might lead to grievous errors and per- 
versions, and that the real sacrifice for man to bring is purely 
spiritual.^ The Temple of Solomon was built while the old 
belief in the indispensableness of these offerings was yet un- 
impaired, and they attained their highest point of magnificence 
in it. But from that very time the germs of the very oppo- 
site views were maturing; and these, though they were to 
struggle on for a thousand years without external results, came 
at last to bloom in the New Testament. And even in the 
heathen religions the view that bloodless offerings were really 
superior, tried here and there to force its way gradually in 
direct opposition to the predominant bloody sacrifices.' With 
this indeed commences the dissolution of this whole develop- 
ment of Antiquity. 



C. SIMPLE DEDICATION OF SACBED OBLATIONS. 
CONSECBATED PBESENTS. 

If then all the gifts with which we have become acquainted 
as gifts of food, or as sacrifices in the primitive sense of the 
word, were unable to give satisfaction to the deepest needs of 82 
true religion, it is the more easy to understand how the feeling 
which strove to win the satisfaction of heaven attempted very 
early to reach the final goal by many other similar means. 
No sooner, in consequence of this activity and of these sacrifices 
of the very earliest religion, had there been established a congre- 
gation of worshippers of the same God, a local Sanctuary, and, 
as it were, an institution for the spontaneous propagation of 

' P. 46 sqq. everywhere wanting. Plutarch's Numa, 

* So Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and all yiii., ziri. ; Porphyry, De Ahstin. ii. 

snoceeding PiopheU. 15 sqq., 28; Jamb. Vita Pyth, cap. 5, 

" Rg. among the Pythagoreans, who 7. 24 (25, 35, 108). Comp. what is re- 

abo tried to show lustorically that, marked, HisL ii. 39 (first ed., i. 462^ 

in tlie most remote antiquity, it was note. 
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this religion, than new wants arose, and opportunities increased 
for promoting higher, and therefore divine ends, by means of 
the simple surrender of property, and for sacrificing something 
of value without seeing it palpably accepted by heaven as food. 
This already gives us a more subtle and spiritual form of sacri- 
fice, and in particular, in many situations of life, a pious man 
felt himself impelled to offer to his God possessions which were 
either from various causes not admissible as gifts of food or for 
the altar, or which, if they were admissible for this purpose, 
were yet voluntarily presented by him without any demand 
that they should be considered as food-offerings. 

The most obvious kind of such simple gifts to God and his 
Sanctuary bore the closest resemblance to the above-described 
thank-offerings in respect of the ultimate motive which pro- 
duced them. A spontaneous impulse of his heart induced a 
man to devote to some higher purpose more or less of his 
property without seeking the enjoyment and the honour of an 
ordinary sacrifice ; and the dedication of property to God wm 
at that time almost identical with its consecration to higher 
purposes. Even trifling possessions could be thus consecrated 
by a poor man. In the most important cases, however, where 
the transfer of a large amount of property must have been 
more difficult, there was always, or at least seemed to have 
been,^ an antecedent vow binding the man to execute this 
most simple of all the forms of sacrifice.^ Every description 
of property could be presented in this way. The Book of Origins 
83 does not yet make any exceptions ; Deuteronomy, in conse- 
quence of the disordered state of its times, is the first to have 
to utter a warning against believing that it is possible to lessen 
the sin of encouraging unchaste religions (as e.g. when parents 
let their children earn money by prostitution at heathen fes- 
tivals) by devoting a portion of the gain thence derived to 
the Sanctuary of Jahveh.^ 

When such gifts become more frequent and of wider scope, 
they presuppose not merely a deep religion, engrossing the 
whole heart, but also the existence of an organised priesthood. 
Only such a body can properly receive large gifts, and apply 
them in accordance with the wishes of the donor. From the 
frequency and amount of the donations indicated in the Book of 
Origins, we may therefore safely conclude that the power which 
Jahveism exercised during its first centuries over the whole life 

* P. 21 sqq. ' Deut. xziii. 19 ; comp. what is said, 

* Lev. xzyii. where a tow is through- HUt. iv. 44, 50, note, 
out presupposed. 
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of the people, was very great. Many periods make of themselves 
greater demands than others on such self-sacrificing gene- 
rosity ; and thus the Book of Origins brings into prominence, as 
a model for all similar cases in the future, the willingness with 
which the whole nation, men and women, princes and people, 
brought their treasures together when the institutions of the 
great Sanctuary of Jahveh were first founded, and exhibits this 
as the result of an expression of the divine will and pleasure.^ 
Similar mighty efforts for the revival and extension of the 
older sacred institutions were made by David and Solomon, as 
weU as by some of their successors : a fact which the Books 
of Chronicles in particular everywhere take care to describe 
exhaustively in their own fashion.' What free-will offerings 
were given to the temple at Jerusalem after it had come into 
existence, whether as contributions to its treasury out of which 
the needful expenses for building and maintenance were met, 
or for the purpose of establishing a more independent institu- 
tion of any kind which should adorn it, or enlarge the scope 
of its action and secure the attainment of its ends, — all these 84 
matters we can now survey better in general than in detail. 
We can, however, see clearly that the number and the magni- 
tude of the consecrated gifts was at all times very considemble.^ 

Some kinds of such consecrated gifts, however, recurred so 
frequently and so regularly, that they began to lose their 
originally firee character very early, and gradually became 
permanent taxes. This transition easily took place of itself, 
but it was of course favoured by the establishment of the 
Sanctuary and priesthood, so that gifts which had been origi- 
nally completely voluntary, are already represented in the Book 
of Origins with all the exactitude and prolixity of law as imposts 
ordained by Jahveh for the Sanctuary. Such are 1), the share 
of the priests in every thank-offering;* 2), the firstlings of 
every kind ; 3), the tithes. But we shall be in a better position 
to speak of these further on, in the section on the Priesthood. 

But whether or not an originally free consecrated gift be- 
came a standing impost due to the Sanctuary, it must still on the 
occasion of its surrender be admitted into the sacred common- 
wealth by some sort of solemn rite, or at least through the 
instrumentality of some significant symbol. We do as a fact 
stiU find in many passages in the Book of Origins clear indica- 
tions of such a symbol of consecration. It is the solemn action 



■ Er. xxT. 1-7; tlxv. 6-9, 21-29. 17 [4-16] ; xxii. 4-7. 

s Hisi, iii 228 aqq. ; iv. 60. « P. 61. 

* Comp. in particolar, 2 Kings xii. 6- 
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which has been too obscurely translated the wave and the heave, 
and which we may name more correctly the swing and the present^ 
85 ingy or the consecration and the dedication,^ There is no doubt 
that the only essential part of the rite consisted in this, that the 
priest held the gift alofk before the altar, and thus presented 
it to the altar for acceptance, while he swung it to and fro, 
uttering (as we may take for granted) certain sacred phrases 
and prayers.^ We musfc remember that the altar stood very 
high,' the object which was to be consecrated however was 
held as close to it as possible, as though the altar were itself 
that visible God to whom the heathens dedicated their g^ifts. 
Such a consecration took place even at purifications and other 
sacrifices before the rest of the ceremony was performed;* 
indeed, this appears to have been the case in regard to every* 
thing that went into the fire on the altar.^ The most frequent 
mention of it, however, is in connection with the two consider- 
able portions of meat which were assigned to the priests &om 
every thank-offering, viz., the breast and the right hind-leg. 
On both of these the priest first laid the smaller altar-portions 
of fat and com, solemnly raised up the whole before the altar, 
then committed to the flames only what was indispensable, 
and having once more presented the remainder to the altar 
on its own account, took it away as consecrated.^ In the 



* nW3Jn and iW^P, ^i^ ^^ ^^^bs in the Book of Origins, as Ex. rxx. 13, 
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a more g^^neral sense, and it gradually s^^n^cial *a wiage, ne sp«iks in rer. 32 of 

became the nrevalent term. The former np^3^ niOrpp, OaUiss fought t^ swimg^ 
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same way the first sheaf was consecrated every year, and 
similarly no doubt every kind of valuable gift which piety 
caused to be oflFered.^ Even the inferior priests were thus 
dedicated as it were by the whole people to the service of 
Jafaveh and the Sanctuary, the high-priest probably conducting 
them on to a raised platform before the altar, in order to present 
them to the altar as sacred gifts, with a similar waving of the 86 
hand in prayer.^ Every consecrated present bore after this 
the brief appellation of a * Sacred Thing.'* 

So long now as human beings themselves were reckoned 
available for acquisition or presentation (on which more will 
be said below), it was quite consistent for parents to dedicate 
their children to the special service of a God, or for a rich or 
mighty man to do the same with human beings who were his 
property, or for the whole national community to dedicate some 
of its own members to the various services of the established 
Sanctuary. The more needy the dedicator was, the more 
might the view be held that this was the highest and most 
sacred gift which it was possible to devote to the Holy One, 
and the forms which this assumed in Israel will be made clear 
in detail below. The instance of the inferior priests (Levites) 
has been already mentioned, and will be more fully explained 
further on. 

Oifls placed under the Ban {Ban-offering). 

But as in general the contradictions of the lower life came 
into sharper prominence in the utterances of religion, so in 
contrast to these peaceful and joyous consecrated gifts, there 
arose another kind of sacred offering which calls to mind, more 
strongly than anything of a similar nature, the dark side of 
ancient religious life. Some object or other might seem so 
dangerous to the existing piety, and its improvement so hope- 
less, or from some reason or other have appeared to its owner 
so mysterious and so horrible, that man knew of no way by 
which to be saved from it, except that of handing it over to the 
Divinity for destruction, or, if it were possible, for improve- 
ment. It was therefore presented to the Sanctuary, and thus 

then in tat. 29 onlj the breast, another zxxviii. 24 ; comp. zxv. 3 ; Num. zxxi. 

aoeoonu Le^. Tii. 30-32, makes it plain 41-54. 

ihml this is merelj accidental ; as a role, ' Num. viii. 11-13. 

hoverer, the fareast is mentioned first, just * t^r^p often means the same as &ycU 

••nD«n if of the two words of conse- (h,;xa. 2 Kings xii. 6 [4] ; 1 Chr. xrvi. 20 ; 

**'^*^?* — It i« T7 no BK. Is. xxiii. 18; comp. Num. xviii. 19; 

» Lev. nm. 11, 12; Ex. xxxv.22; Ex. xxviu. 38. 
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as it were withdrawn from the world, but at the same time the 
Sanctuary was required to undertake to destroy it or render it 
harmless, so that the owner might be saved from a plague ; for 
which purpose the priest had no doubt to utter a ban-curse over 
it. This is the ban-gift or ban-offering, which in Hebrew derived 
its name likewise ultimately from consecration and hallowing,' 
but became the exact opposite of the ordinary consecrated 
pift. Corresponding to it, among the food-offerings we have 
the mournful expiatory-offerings ; among the kinds of sacred 
phrases, the curse.^ It is easy to understand that such a ban- 
87 curse when once solemnly pronounced was deemed irrevocable, 
the hated object on which it fell being regarded as com- 
pletely banished from the world. And so long as the only way 
of escape from a dangerous object was by a most violent appeal 
for aid to the Sanctuary such as this, the ban always appeaivd 
to be invested with a sacred spell. 

Such a usage is to be found accordingly among many an 
ancient people, and Israel was certainly acquainted with it 
long before Moses. But in early times it can scarcely have 
received among any other nation so forcible an application as 
it did in Israel, in virtue of the latter being the community 
of Jahveh ; inasmuch as the stricter moral life, which soon 
completely separated this people from all others, specially 
adopted even this sacred usage to make a fearful weapon out 
of it. If the nation deemed the existence of its religion 
seriously imperilled by any of its enemies, it easily directed the 
whole power of the ban against the foe. Not only on the altars, 
images, and temples of enemies would the ban naturally fall,* 
even the greater part of the plunder of the enemy was put 
under it, i.e. destroyed as dangerous. So great was the dread 
of contact with what was heathenish, and so little longing 
prevailed after the riches and treasures of the earth! Especially 
did this horror' apply to certain military insignia, which, 
in accordance with the primitive experience of the community 
of Jahveh, were considered un-Israelitish, such as horses and 
chariots, weapons, and even fortresses.^ But though this horror 

' CTin ^^ ^^ called from the for- lusting memonal, corresponds to ia^dfiiiua 
biddins(wparating). interdicting, shutting i" ^^^' /™- 5-4 ; but also in a certain 
out from ordinary life; in comrmlis- !^y to AyctflfMo, Num. v. 15; xvii. 5 

tinction to hyH, common (profane): ^"« Pp 15 ig 

D^")nn, * to put under the ban,' is then • In accordance with the ancient 

deriveti from it. Similarly, the corro- decree, Ex. xxiii. 23, 24; comp. Num. 

sponding iydBtfia was originally the same xmn. 52. 53. 

as h^fia. In Hebrew pjt, funjfia, * See Hist. ii. 130, 164. 166, 241, 242 ; 

remembrattce, or something to serve as a iii- 1^5, 146. On the ^ spoken of thers. 
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gradually became toned down, it was easily stimulated into 
a fresh glow in unhappy times by the power of the vow, as 
occurred in Samuel's case.* It had previously been usual to 
spare the lives of captives, and of much else that might be 
useful, e.g. cattle ; * but through this relentless power of the 
vow, the demands of the ban increased till it was insisted 88 
that nothing, however insignificant, should be spared, as this 
same history of Samuel shows.^ The Book of Origins, there- 
fore, endeavours in some vivid narratives to exemplify the law on 
the subject. According to it, the war against Midian, because 
that nation had seduced Israel into participation m an immoral 
worship, was a war of the * revenge of Jahveh,' and Moses adds 
to the penalty of the slaughter of all the men, that of all the 
married women and male children, but nevertheless allows all 
else to be spared, and the whole punishment although re- 
sembling a ban of the highest grade, is not called here a ban- 
oflfering.* Such a one, however, was laid upon Jericho; to 
spare or to hide as booty even the smallest portion of what 
came under the ban was deemed enough to completely over- 
throw the peaceable, blissful relation between Jahveh and his 
people. When Achor secretly retained some portion of it for 
himself, the tokens that Israel was in disgrace increased, until 
Joshua most solemnly adjured the culprit who still denied the 
deed, to give honour and glory to Jahveh by free confession. 
He then did confess, and with all his possessions and his whole 
house underwent the punishment of the ban.^ After the time 
of David this early harsh severity was indeed somewhat toned 
down,* but still many great Prophets of the eighth century 
repeat the phrases which time had rendered sacred, just because 
they desire and anticipate a revival of stricter discipline in the 
Messianic times ;^ and the Deuteronomist, m his own times, 
which were already greatly altered, endeavours to revive them 
at any rate against the ancient Canaanites, a point which will 
be farther spoken of below. 

comp. farther. HamAsa^ s. 290, ver. 4 from no doubt only the Deuteronomist who 

below, s. 742, ver. 2. According to the makes the remark, but the same is re- 

Cyr&p^d. Cyrus in jmtt the same way al- lated, 1 Sam. zv. 9. 

wrays camwd the captured vptapons of his • 1 Sam. xv. 

eDemies to be burned, for the strict reli- * Num. xxxi. 1-18. Also Jud. 

gioD of ancient Persia had many points of zzi. 11. 

refiembUnee in such matU^rs to Mosaism. * Jos. yi. 17-19 ; yii. 1-26. 

^similiir features occur among the earliest ' Cora^. Hist. iv. 74, 75. But it is 

Bomans, see Livy, i. 37. the wish of the Prophets also that the ban 

* Comp. Num. zzi. 2, 3, 30, 35 ; Jos. should not exist for ever. bk. Zach. xiv. 

iL 10; Judges i. 17 ; 1 Sam. xy. 2 sqq. 11. 

' In the words which occur in Deut. ii. ' Is. ix. 14 ; Mic. It. 13 ; comp. Ezek. 

S4, 36, iiL 7f zz. 14, Jos. yiii. 2, it is xzxix. 9 sqq. 
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Tlie ban either of the first or second grade was also tamed 
inwards, with equal severity, a^inst such members of the com- 

89 munity as had violated the existing covenant, i.e. the existing 
sacred constitution, and this was done whether it were whole 
towns* or private individuals' that were concerned. In a song 
composed during the fresh moral indignation against such 
an execrable deed, we have an actual instance of the lively 
feeling which guided the people in such a matter. The very 
angel of Jahveh who, in peace and in war, moved on at the 
head of the nation, seemed to have pronounced his curse upon 
such an atrocity, and the destruction which the nation speedily 
awarded, appeared only to have been the consequence which 
resulted thence.* The extraordinary power exercised in early 
times by this custom, is plain even from the fact that the word 
for * to ban ' had come to convey the conception of the swiftest 
and most utter destruction.* — Now when the human monarchy 
arose and stood in its prime vigour in the Theocracy, this 
weapon of the ban also was consistently transferred to it. 
But the history of the first king shows immediately, in an 
illustrative example, how easily such a hand might employ it 
without due consideration, and what toll it cost the whole 
nation to ward off its pernicious effects.* 

It was of course a somewhat different case, when an in- 
dividual handed over to the priest some possession of his as a 
horrible plague, which he found himself unable to subdue. 
Scarcely any clear instances of this are mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but of the main fact there can be little doubt, as the 
Book of Origins lays down the law for such cases in the most 
unambiguous terms.^ Even human beings, e.g. anyone sacri- 
ficing to idols, a seducer to idolatry, a child which appeared 
incorrigible, could be devoted to death in this way by the 
community or the head of the family.^ Was a man troubled 

90 by some inanimate object in such a way that his soul was 
endangered, having, e.g. been led away into idolatry by it ? He 

* As in Jud. riii. 4-9, 14-17, xxi. 11 ; forbidden by Mohammed, Siir.vi. 139-141. 
comp. Mai. iii'. 24 [iv. 6]. * Comp. Hist. iii. 35 sq. 

- As even the Deuteronomist thinks • T^v. xxrii. 28, 29 ; comp. rer. 21. 
lepil and describes tolerably fully. Deut. The Book of Origins certainly contained 
xiii. 13-18 [12-17]. How this was altered a section which is now lost on the ban- 
in later times may be seen in Ezra x. 8 ; gift of the individual, 
comp. what is said below. ' This is distinctly presupposeil in 

■ Jud. T. 23 : comp. HiH. ii. 377. Lev. xxvii. 28. 29, nevertheless Dent. 

* As Is. xi. 14, and aKa0cfiaT((ciy ofVn xiii. 7-12 [O-ll], xxi. 18-21, already 
in later language's. "What an amount of rogjirrls it as a purely civic matter without 
Pupe^^tition of all sorts may of course reference to the priesthood. The oldest 
finally lKH!ome connected with this l>an, and shortest utterance occurs £x. xxiL 
may be seen, e.g. from the Arabic usages 19 [20]. 
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conid get rid of it most thoroughly by the intervention of the 
priest's ban.* Even a whole field, which had inspired its owner 
with disgust and loathing, could be thus surrendered to the 
will of the Sanctuary.* 

Finally, an object might evince its incompatibDity with the 
holiness of Jahveh's community with such direct and palpable 
certainty, that it seemed sufficient to destroy it on the spot, 
even without having previously pronounced the ban over it. 
Such an object also was deemed to have been forfeited to the 
Sanctuary; but without anything farther happening, its mere 
appearance was enough. It became accordingly sacred, i.e. 
received by the Sanctuary ; only, however, to be instantaneously 
devoured and annihilated by the same Sanctuary, so that in 
its case the conception of making sacred coincides with that of 
annihilating.' This final development of the idea of the ban 
found application chiefly in the case of contact with things that 
were too sacred and inviolable (a subject treated of below), but 
also in other cases when something horrible ventured to appear 
in the community in spite of legal prohibition, as in the instance 
just alluded to.^ 

The Redemption of Consecrated Oifts. 

A ban-offering, which had once been accepted by the Holy 
One, was incapable, from its very nature, of ever reverting to 
its former possessor. It was for ever forfeited to the Sanctuary, 
and no abatement or change was possible ; or, according to the 
technical expression, it was just as much ' most sacred,' as any 9i 
portion of the food-offering which was destined for the altar- 
fire.* Only the Sanctuary could now dispose of the object. 
When, however, it was such as could not be destroyed by fire, 
as e.g. a field, it was probably made to lie fallow until a 
time when a new state of things would commence for every- 
thing whether sacred or profane, until therefore the death of 
the high- priest or the Tear of Jubilee ; then, after atonement 
had been made for it, it could again come into the use of the 
Sanctuary.^ When booty which had fallen imder the ban was 

' Somewhat like this is indicated in from the use of the Latin sacer^ in the 

Is. XXX. 22. a passage which, as noticed sense of accursed, 

on p. 74, borrows many images from sac- * P. 78. 

zifices. • The name D^tJHp CHp- which was 

* I«T. xxni. 21, 28. applie<l to such altir-portions, according to 

» That this is the case with the verb p. 66 note 6, is used also of the ban- 

grjij^ follows clearly from Ex. xxix. 37, offering, Lev. xxvii. 28. 



29; Ler. ri. 20 [27]; Num. xvii. • According to the brief indication, 

2, 3 [zTi. 37, 38] ; Dent, zxii. 9 ; as well as Lev. xxvii. 21 ; comp. Num. x\'iii. 14. 
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being destroyed, only the noble metals were saved by the yictors, 
in order that they might be presented to the Sanctuary as thank- 
and consecrated-offerings. The Book of Origins even gives a 
law to this effect for the ban of the first and second grade.* 

Mere consecrated gifts, on the other hand, were treated less 
rigorously by the law, which admitted the possibility of re- 
demption in case the man who had bound himself by a vow 
deemed this to his own advantage. Only the firstlings of all 
cattle, and those animals which were available for sacrifice, 
were not redeemable ; the former manifestly because they were 
considered to be too singular in their kind and to belong indis- 
pensably to the Sanctuary (as we shall see below) ; the latter, 
because they were not more numerous than were needed for 
the public sa<;rifices of the temple. If the possessor from greed 
or other cause substituted a worse offering for a better, he was 
at once to be deprived of both.' Unclean cattle, i.e. those that 
were not available for sacrifice, houses and tithes, could be 
redeemed at an increase on their legal value of one-fifth;* 
but special regulations were necessary in the case of fields, on 
account of the privileges of the Year of Jubilee, a point on 
which more will be said below. 

Most remarkable is the fact that human beings could be 
redeemed, the Book of Origins carefully determining the price 
92 for the redemption of every variety.* The law permitted * each 
head of a family to vow and present to the Sanctuary any 
human beings that were considered his property — slaves and 
children. It was, however, already sufficiently merciful to 
allow their redemption at an equitable rate (which was eri- 
dently reckoned by the priest according to the customary price 
of slaves), but more will be said on the subject below in con- 
nection with the temple-slaves. Only when a child had been 
consecrated for a Nazarite was no redemption possible ; this 
will also be spoken of below. 

We are now in a position to pass a proper judgment on the 
case of Jephthah's daughter.* Had it been Jephthah's will' 
that the vow should involve a ban-offering, he would have 
seen that he was bound to carrj' it out even according to 
the Book of Origins ;^ but such an offering was not and could 
not have been intended. If, on the other hand, a mere con- 

' Num. xxxi. 22, 23. 50-V)4 ; Jos. ri. church children aro presented to a con- 

19. It is similar in refr-'trd to the brass vent, but ransomed if they wished to marry, 

in Num. xvii. 1-5 [xyi. 36-40]. Ausl/ind, 1850, s. 1047. 

= Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, 26. » P. 75. 

• Uv. xxvii. 11-15 ; 30-32. • P. 70. 

* Lev. xxvii. 2-8. In the Syrian ' P. 77 aq. 
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secrated gift had been meant, then Jephthah and those of his 
time might easily have thought of redemption, such as the 
Book of Origins permits. But what he vowed was to sacrifice as 
a whole-offering the first thing that met him out of his house. 
This is quite a different case, sanctioned neither by the Book 
of Origins nor any other legal authority in the Old Testament, 
because it springs from heedlessness, and may lead to monstrous 
perversions. The legal ordinance which is explained above,* 
and which proceeded out of the genuine spirit of Jahveism, would 
have left the individual who made the vow, after the sad con- 
sequences had manifested themselves, at liberty to make public 
confession of his heedlessness, and to obtain expiation from 
the priests by means of a guilt-offering. But such a man as 
Jephthah at that time, and occupying that princely position, 
was too proud to avail himself of such a way of escape ; and in 
those devastated tracts beyond Jordan, no sensible man was to 93 
be found who would have had suflScient infiuence to free the 
triumphant warrior from his false notions of honour.^ 

In a different way the intention of the ancient law was 
overstepped in the late days of the Hagiocracy when it became 
a cnstom that anything to which anybody had applied the 
mere word qorbduy^ should immediately be considered as neces- 
sarily forfeited to the temple, even though acts of injustice 
were thereby committed.* 



B. GOEPOBAL 0FFEEIN6S AND SACEIFIGES OF BODILY PLEASUEES* 

i. Fasting and Similar Matters. 

There are, however, kinds of sacrifice which lie deeper, and 
extend into quite another province, and which in their tempo- 
rary effects are far more influential. The sacrifices which man 
imposes on his own body and its pleasures, in order thereby 
to obtain a blessing from God, touch him at a point where he 
is unmistakeably more sensitive, and they accordingly develope 
a power which has for religion a greater temporary force, and 
for the sacrificers themselves a more lasting influence, than all 
the above offerings of property. We saw, indeed, how the most 

* P. 61. quent wcro the cliscussions on this matter 

' Bat compare more on this matter on in later times, This nlso explains why, ac- 

p. 70. cording to Theophrastus (Joseph. Qmtra 

■ Le. hccar^dng U)^. 41, sacred ffift I Ap. i. 22), the Tytians would not suffer 

^ Sea Hark yii. 10 sq. ; comp. £cc. this qorbdnl to have the smallest legal 

T. 3-5, from which we can see how fre* raluo. 

a 
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varied feelings or truths of religion might be connected even 
with the sacrifice of food or other possessions ; bat when man 
does not only offer external, though it may be most valuable 
property, when he lays hands on himself and offers to Deity 
the pleasures and pains of his own body, as well as its orna- 
ments and embellishments, then such feelings or truths will 
from first to last affect him more strongl}^ and the reaction 
will easily excite them to greater intensity, and produce a 
more lasting impression. Everything here originates in the 

04 mightier impulses of the individual, although he does in the 
first instance hope as well to obtain from his God the coveted 
blessing through the instrumentality of his own body. 

In thus connecting the feelings and needs of religion with 
one's own body and one's own pleasure, there clearly lies a 
danger of exaggeration and return to barbarism, into which 
self-mortification so easUy falls. It is exactly such heathen 
religions as were seized with a more or less exalted impulse to 
discover and retain spiritual truths — among which we must 
especially reckon the Brahminical, and still more the Buddhist^ 
but also the ancient Egyptian, the Canaanitish, and the 
Syrian — which easily fell into such exaggerations of the mighty 
strivings which had been aroused for the attainment of divine 
favour. The savage frenzy into which the prophets of Baal 
fell when they could not make their God do according to their 
wish, the way in which, after they had long called upon him 
to no purpose, they danced about the altar, and then, * accord- 
ing to their custom,' cut into their flesh with swords and spears 
till the blood streamed down them,^ may serve as an instance 
of such excesses as they were practised among the Canaanites 
and Syrians, and thereby became known also to the i)eople 
of Israel from early days. 

But the spirit of Jahveism was altogether too sensible, and 
in particular the human body as the dwelling-place of the 
* image of God' was deemed by it too holy, for it ever to 
consent to such excesses. An express prohibition in its oldest 
>vritten laws already forbids all mutilation of the human body, 
whatever be its purpose, as will be explained farther on. And 
this prohibition, moreover , was especially extended to the 

05 priests,^ whilst in heathen religions the priests, prophets, and 

» 1 Kin^ xviii. 26-28. Comp. Lu- p. 33. 
cian, Be Dca St/ra, ch. 1. fiq., lix. ; Liiyanl's * Not witliout. canse does the Book of 

Khietth, ii. p. 71. In India it is found Origins. Ia'v. xxi. 6. npply speciallj to 

specially nmon? the worshippers cif the the priests what is said in the older source^ 

piva and the Durga, Joumal of Sacred xix. 2" sq.| of the whole of Israel. 
Lit, 1849| ii. p. 55 ; As. Kes. torn. zvi. 
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saints, believed in the meritoriousness of special self-denial and 
self-tortnre. 

Under these circumstances the law could do nothing to 
hinder people from voluntarily imdertaking to make such 
offerings, because they were capable of becoming a valuable 
instrument in calling forth true religion. The Book of Origins 
places them side by side with vows, which at that time were 
limited as far as verbal usage went, to offerings of property, 
and lays down the principles according to which vows of both 
kinds, those applying to property and those applying to self- 
torment, ought to be valid.* But this law, according to its 
clear meaning, certainly did not sanction any conceivable 
personal offering which at any moment a man had sworn 
somewhat inconsiderately to make ; such cases of inconsiderate 
oaths were rather provided for in the opportunity given of 
bringing guUt-offerings.* 

The law takes special cognizance of only a single case as 
the most usual one, that, viz. of fasting, which had been 
voluntarily undertaken by some one for a definite period, but 
this it gives with its usual detailed delineation.^ What this 
fasting consisted in, is not definitely laid down. It occurs 
elsewhere not unfrequently as the involuntary manifestation of 
the deep grief and yearning prayer of an individual,* or as a 
public decree of the government on occasion of great national 
calamities, and those of the most different kind,' even when a 
town lay under an accusation of high treason.® K sacrifice 96 
also was to be offered at public fasts, pure water served for the 
purpose,^ and such a fast lasted either from one evening to 
another, or for seven days without intermission. In the latter 
case it was certainly mitigated in the same manner as may 
now be seen in the annual month of fasting (the Ramadhdn) 
of the Mahometans. The law claimed only a single annual 
day of fasting, viz., at the great festival of atonement in tlie 
seventh month, on which more will be said below. When, 
accordingly, anyone voluntarily made a vow to fast, it might 
last, as described above, for a single day, or for seven days, or 

' Xum. XXX. 2-16 [1-15]. ft pain to wliicli a man binds himself to 

' According to p. 61. submit), is so general that it is by no 
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even for a longer time, no length of time being legally prescribed 
here. But the excess of fasting which characterised the times 
after the first destruction of Jerusalem,* was quite foreign to 
earlier days. 

Other species of self-punishment were, it is true, possible. 
We meet later with the custom of offering the adornment of 
the hair;* or on being spared after a severe illness or from 
some other great danger, before bringing a thank-offering, a 
man might devote thirty days to frequent prayer, during which 
wine was abstained fix)m, and the hair was shaven,* and it was 
usual to spend such a period of thirty days at the place of the 
Sanctuary itself offering sacrifices.* Even the power of the ban- 
curse, already spoken of,^ might make its appearance here, so 
that, e.g. for the sake of attaining some end deemed sacred, a 
man might lay eating and drinking under its imprecations.* 
But all this received no further encouragement from the law. 

However, the spirit of genuine Jahveism already placed an 
obstacle in the way of the voluntary assumption of all such 
self-punishment, in the fact that fasting was at least out of 
harmony with the Sabbath, as will be made clear below. It 
was not till the last days of the ancient nation that the spurious 
Pharisaic piety attempted to transcend this limit, and there 
appeared those who prided themselves on fasting once or twice 
even on the Sabbath, and who succeeded at certain times and 
places in securing the prevalence of so gloomy a tone;^ but 
even in those times such an excess did not succeed in establish- 
ing itself permanently. 

ti. The Nazirites. 

If now a crisis in the nation's history was reached, in which 
the most deep-seated powers of the soul were called forth and 
put to the stretch, it was easier for the stronger forms of self- 
renunciation and punishment to develope themselves from such 
beginnings as has been described, into the employment of a 
life. They would be unreservedly devoted to effecting the 
more permanent rescue of man from his usual torpidity by 

> Comp. Hist. V. 114, 200 pq., nnd * Comp. what is said below, 

other passages ; seo especially bk, Tobit, » Seo pp. 15-lG. 

aui. 8. • ActM xxiii. 12, 21. 

' Acts xWii. 18. * Luke xviii. 12: Suet on. At*g, 

* Josophus, Bell, Jnd. ii. 15. 1. "Wo ch. Ixxvi. ; Just. Mart, i/itf/. xxxri. 2. 14. 

fdiall see hereafter that, in exactly tho That thiso hi-athen accounts are not totaUj 

same wav, a day of repcnt^mcu and atone- wron(» in rc*spect to so late a date, is proveil 

ment aU-ays preeedeil the great annual hy the fir<st passage, and tho Ess&ioo- 
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means of extraordinaiy inward effort and its outward manifes-* 
tations. The heavier and the more permanent the toil which 07 
snch men took upon themselves, the smaller must be the 
circle to which such customs were limited. Smaller commu- 
nities were therefore formed within the great one and connected 
with it more or less closely, which at times rapidly extended 
their boundaries, but gradually lost again either numbers or 
internal force, whenever the original mighty impulse which 
had called them into existence began to flag. That such 
smaller circles of a more intense religious life were formed from 
time to time within the great community, proves the exist- 
ence of a strong vitality in the ancient religion; while the 
profound truth of the latter is shown by the fact, that those 
circles, after they had done what lay in Uieir original impulse, 
always, without rending or overthrowing it, resolved them- 
selves again into the great community. This, at least, remained 
the case until the last period of this history ; then even this 
healthy impulse of the old community underwent a complete 
change. 

Best known, and originating in remote antiquity, is the 
order of the Nassiritesy i.e. the Cmisecrated^^ those who had con- 
secrated themselves by a vow exclusively to Jahveh,* and had 
given themselves up, along with the whole of their bodies, to 
be owned by him. In them an urgent desire was awakened 
to devote themselves more purely and more strongly than the 
ordinary people to Jahveh alone — ^to present him with their 
whole bodies and their greatest pleasures. Thus the vow to 
abstain from wine, which certainly existed here and there long 
before their time,* received under their efforts a new and more 
rigid application. To the priests it had been forbidden from 
the days of Moses to drink anything of an intoxicating nature 
before the commencement of their public functions.^ Such 

* The word is in itself only dialecti- ' According to what was said on p. 21 

eallj, and as it were sacerdotallj, distin- sqq. 

gttisbed irom the more common y\\^ to * See Hist, ii. 307; compare also 

tw. p. 21 sqq., which originally meant to S^ahrastAni's Elmilal, p 438, 9 sqq. It is 

cofutcrate {^1 to set apart for a higher ^V^^e true that the cultivation of the 

vine was also deemed the sign, and tno 

purpose); jnst as 3ff, tw^tim, is finally commencement ofa higher grade of human 

^ civilisation ; see Hist. i. 270 ; butthepos- 

j . a *. ^M-. ,_. ,. sible evil eifects of this civilisation — stimu- 

denved from ^ or ^ {to preserve, ^^^ -^^^ ^^^ spreading drunkenness 

•ep^rato, choose). More on this word will be —might bo so deeply felt by some that 

Ibnnd below in connection with the cmi- they would long to return to a primitive 

seeraiitm of the high-priest. In quite a simplicity. 

<tifferent way clfxo/uu, and ffeioben, verlo- * Comp. what is said below alwut the 

hem, are terms derived fiom speaking and priests. That this command remained m 

prsjiiig ^ond. ^orce till the destnxc^aoii oi Wi^ tA«siv\ 
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ancient sacred prohibitions, however, are easily carried to ex- 
cess by those who are anxious to acquire a special sanctity, 
and this was what happened in the case of the Nazirites. He 
who had once taken this vow of consecration to Jahveh might 
never again taste the least drop of wine or any part of the 
98 vine, neither pure nor mixed wine,' neither sweet nor sour 
drink of any kind prepared from the vine, no form whatever of 
the juice of the grape might he drink ; neither fresh nor dried 
grapes, no dish which was made (as is still done in that region) 
of nnripe grapes or of the pressed-out skins, might he eat.* 
So long as the Nazirite lived true to this vow, free from the 
infection and even from the tonch of the intoxicating growths, 
he was deemed a consecrated, pure being ; but since from the 
moment of his exit out of the world of ordinary enjoyments, he 
was deemed, along with the whole of his body, to be conse- 
crated to God, no further alteration even of his body might 
be made. Accordingly, the hair of his head might not 
be reduced, still less shaved ; and if this laid on liim a new 
burden and hardship, on the other hand, the luxuriant growth 
and waving locks of this inviolable adornment of the head 
served, for himself and for the world, as the visible token and 
as the mighty spell of his own unbroken divine power and com- 
plete consecration.' 

templo in Jerusalem, may l»v seen from Jo- sages like -iV. ^^ty i. 2, they are merely 

ficphus. Bell. Jiid. v. 5, 7 ; Contr. Ap. i. 22. rc))c;ited ; and from places like vi. 2, we 

' The TD^\ ffiKtpd, Luke i. 15, men- see how uncertain as to their meaning 

tioned here, and often elsewhere, gwcei- many of the later critics were. However, 

vinf, properly inioxicaiion, seems to have ^^]^ ^XX and a learned opinion m M. Tn> 

been a ^nne mixed with honey, and other ^»- 2- give reason to think that jyvi »» 

sweet substances, and acconlingly only too the pressed-out grapes (in regard to 

■well liketl, just such an intoxicating which wo must comp. the AraiH. vr. 1^1^. 

drink as wo find now, e.g. in Halwsh, which means tho pressing' out of the wine), 

made by mere mixing. Fiery water and y\ tlie pips. Nevertheless the latter 

(braidy, etc.) was tlien, accordini; to all is found ^f. minO, x- 8 ; nitTt iv. 1, in 

tokens, not yet known ; and that ^3^* a context which wouM make ns think 

was repirde^l as one of tho more cxci'is- '^^^^^^ ^^ ^^*^ *^"'»* ' ^^° ^"^ ^'^'^^^ ^ 
able drinks, follows from the real meaning then connected with ^^p sediment^ comp. 

^ the words in Prov. xxxi. 4. when^ hX. recnmcnUu pvn, then, reminds one 
K iib, according to the Lrhrb, § 3r>2ff, \ 

means even, like the Latin it/. In later ^ _m i r / rr 

times the ,r«,prf.^hichtras widely spread fo«'% °f (•>-=^' «»"^ ^i«« C^"" 

llr>^^Z l?L"l!»>?"r'''"'' V ^Tk"^' '•''•'■• a~onling toDe Sacy. .. 427; F&kik. 

appears to have been only a kind of beer, ri,,.i^f « lo- o\ . j —i,: u V •*- 

a/ .^» •-•.•«•« ;: a " j t i kc - thulaf. s. 19^. 2), a word which, from ltd 

M. niT minV, n. 4. and Jul. Afric. ^^ jf.- *. ' *i i * 

^^.^^t L OK /:^*i,„ ir 4 nr ur j- • formation, must rather have come to 

KcfTTot, V. 26 (in tho Vdcres Mathcjuattci. »uai- r *u *• v*. 

Riris, 1693} but such a meaning is ^ho Ambians from other nations, but 

plainly in contr^idiction with Wvi.. ^I'l^'l^ "lay mean originally wlrnt is <7««.. 

where nothing but tho vine and its pro- J-^- unripe, just like J-jVPI, -*i=i.!. On 

ducts are spoken of. ^l^j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^le words in the LXX seem 

Both jy-^n and i{, Num. vi. 4, are ^j^^y ^^ ^laye changed their pUces. 

■words hard to be understood, comp. the * The expression Num. vi. 7» * th« 

m^aAM. derBidi, fFUs, ii. s. 34 ttq. In pas- consecration of his God is on bis head,' 
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The Book of Origins considers Naziritism sufficiently im- 
portant and honourable to include it in the description of 
the legal religious orders.^ But from the description we find 99 
there we should never guess what was its origin, nor its great 
historical importance ; here, however, the accounts in the his- 
torical books come to our help.^ These historical recollections 
leave no doubt that Naziritism displayed its greatest glory and 
power in the last of the three epochs into which we may divide 
the period of the Judges ; towards the ninth century we see 
it already in a rapid decline, for the joke denounced by Amos 
of compelling Nazirites to drink wine,^ betrays an essential 
change in the popular estimation of this consecrated life. For 
a few centuries accordingly the spell of this extraordinary life 
maintained its position, and a phenomenon such as this cannot 
well retain its charm much longer. When we find, however, 
in much later times, this more rigid vow coming once again 
into respect and use,^ this is evidently already the result of the 
sacred estimation in which the present Pentateuch was held ; 
the regulations of which in regard to the Naziritism which it 
had admitted into its sphere, were carefully observed in this 
very late period. But the Nazirites through whom this modo 
of life became so influential and famous in history — Samson, 
Samuel — were consecrated by their parents for their whole life; 
while the Book of Origins in its legal description presupposes 
rather that a man or a woman takes this onerous vow only for 
a definite period. Now is the stricter Naziritism of a Samson 
and a Samuel earlier or later than the easier practice ? We loo 
must remember that Naziritism, as it is described in regard to 
those heroes, is only the final development of an already exist- 
ing custom ; that parents should come to such a determination 
in respect to their children cannot be the commencement of 
Naziritism in general. Examples of the simpler Naziritism 

quite agrees "with Judg. xvi. 17. — In just Luke i. 15. That ho who oiferedtho sac- 

the same way the Brahmin, who was a rifices necessary for Nazirites was him- 

hennit, might not, according to Manu, vi. self regarded as consecrated (as the Liter 

6d, 12 sq.. 16, cut his hair, nor eat honey, teachers admitted to bo legally allowed, 

fle«h, or oil ; salt was allowed, but nothing Joseph. Antiq, xix. 6. 1 ; Acts xxi. 23 sq. ; 

grown on cultivated land. Mishna, TT3. ii. 6 sq.) is sufficiently 

' Nam. vi. 1-21. proved from tho fact that he must accom- 

* Comp. Hist. ii. 396 sqq. pany them into the temple. But tho 
■ Amotf ii. 11 8<^. — If, further, a Naza- Miehna Nazir shows here too what foolish 

rite devoted for life was esteemed to ideas these later teachers of the law derived 

possess equal sanctity with a priest, and from the more sacred letters. Since, at 

so might enter the inner temple, this will this late time, the vow was so largely 

explain the narrative about James the revived, and extended in iiccordanco with 

Just, in Enseb. EccL Hut, ii. 23, and in the words of tho Pentateuch, its period 

Abdias, Apost, Hist, vi. 5 sq. was limited to thirty days : this bec&m<^ 

* 1 Mace. iii. 49 ; Acts xxi. 23 sq. ; the most important oi t\iQ iiiTiO\;i\AQT\&. 
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may therefore have existed long before the time of Samson and 
Samuel, and it might therefore be referred back by the Book 
of Origins to ancient times, and even to Moses himself, al- 
though, according to all the indications of stricter history, we 
can derive nothing with confidence from Moses but the higher 
prophetism which became the deepest foundation of the existence 
of the ancient community. Again, the Book of Origins ' knows 
of children being presented to the Sanctuary, and thus admits 
the possibility of the stricter Naziritism. 

When the period of Naziritism which had been only tem- 
porarily undertaken came to an end, this happy return into 
the full life of the people of one who had been consecrated and 
set apart was thus celebrated. A one-year-old female lamb 
was sacrificed as an expiatory-offering (for this we saw would 
either precede or accompany a very solemn thank-offering*), 
a male lamb as a whole-offering, and a ram as a thank-offering. 
As the consecrated person might now be released from his 
onerous vow, this thank-offering formed a fitting conclusion to 
the celebration ; his load of hair was cut off in the forecourt of 
the Sanctuary, while preparation for this offering was made by 
the priest ; the latter then took from the offering, in addition 
to the other portions of the flesh which were legally his share, 
also the right shoulder, and this having been roasted, was most 
solemnly offered at the altar by the sacrificer himself, together 
with a sacrificial cake and a wafer ; ^ and in this respect such 
a thank-offering differed from an ordinary one. Not till this 
was over was he free fix)m his original vow, and at liberty to 
drink wine.* A whole week was considered necessary for the 
completion of all these valedictory' ceremonies.'* 

For all other purposes the Nazirites lived in the midst of 
society. When the respect for them was already on the wane, 
101 there was formed at the commencement of the ninth century 
the association of the Bechahitesy who held to their fundamental 
principle of abstinence from wine, but gave up the vow to let 
the hair of the head grow, and vowed instead to perpetuate the 
ancient life in tents in the solitary parts of the country.* 
Abstinence in marriage,^ and tbe total avoidance of it, which 
was the starting-point with the Essees,^ appears wholly foreign 

* P. 80. in the East rests only on the donbtfol 
' P. 67. reports of certain missionaries. See Hiti, 
' According to p. 73 sq. iv. 79, whore more is said on the snbject. 

* Num. vi. 13-20. ' About which Mahomet dares to pre- 
» AcU xxi. 26-27. scribe lawd, Sur. ii. 226. 

* That thej still maintain themselves * Uiat. t. 373. 
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to the early days of the nation, so healthy was its growth at 
the core under the influence of true religion. 

iu. Circumcision. 

Sometimes, however, a large community or a whole nation 
will pledge itself to a universal corporal offering of such a kind^ 
that every member shall constantly bear ' about its mark on 
him self, and so make his personal appearance or condition a 
perpetual witness for the special religion whose vows he has 
undertaken. In such a case, the external form which this 
offering assumes becomes less and less burdensome, till every- 
one is able to adopt it without much trouble. It is reduced, 
therefore, to a mere token (symbol, sacrament), and becomes as 
little conspicuous as possible, being all the time capable of 
conveying a most important meaning, at any rate while it 
retains its original vitality, and bf perpetuating itself from 
^Deration to generation. 

Thus several Arabian tribes living not far from the Holy 
Land adopted the custom, as a sign of their special religion 
(or, as Herodotus says, after the example of their God), of 
shaving the hair of their heads in an extraordinary fashion, 
viz. either on the crown of the head or towards the temples, or 
else of disfiguring a portion of the beard.^ This custom was 
extremely ancient; and in a very old legal passage similar 
mutilations of the hair of the head are already entirely for- 
bidden ; * later again, Jeremiah designates these races by the 102 
hereditary nickname of * those who are shorn on the temples.' ^ 
Or it was deemed sufficient merely to brand or tattoo the 
symbol of a particular god on the skin, on the forehead, the 
arm, the hand.* — Israel, too, adopted from early times a 

' More definite than Herod, iii. 8 is shown in Lev. xiii. 41, comp. xix. 27. It 
the description. Lev. xix. 27. The ^^^tj was perhaps originally the same as 

here being allied with rij^ has the force i^i^ lA ^a" 

of 'hew down' nsedof the hair, as it l^fS. or eron |£u3,or]Aa. although 

would be of trees, a strong expression this now designates the mustaches, Knos, 

being purposely chosen. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^3 ^^^^^ ^^ , ^ 

* The prohibitions. Lev. xix. 27, may ^ yi-\^ 

bave been occasioned by heathen customs read, Earhebr. Chron. p. 355. 19. — See for 

of a corresponding kind, because the similar practices, Lucian, De Dea Sf/ra, 

usages, which refer only to mourning, are ch. 60 ; and among such nations at the 

not spoken of till ver. 28 a. They are present day, WeUsted's Reise cur Stadt der 

repeated in a somewhat different connec' Ckali/en, s. 123, and the work of the mis- 

tioo in the Book of Origins, Lev. xxi. 5, sionary Halleur about the Ashantees. 

and diflEerently again in Deut. xiv. 1. Also see Livingstone's Second Journey, 

■ Jer. ix. 26 [26] ; xxv. 23 ; xlix. 32, i. s. 263 sq. 
comp. the HamAm, p. 253. 10 sqq. What * See what is further said on this 

ny^ may be in such a connection is below. 
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custom which attained the highest sanctity in its midst, where 
no jest, however trifling, could be uttered on the subject, but 
which was essentially of a similar nature to those we have 
just mentioned. This was Circumcision, of which we are now to 
speak further. 

Circumcision is far &om being a usage lying so close at hand, 
and so easy either to be invented or to be brought into practice, 
that it would grow up of itself, like many other usages, among 
nations the most different and widely separated from one 
another. To the so-called Indo-germanic (more properly Medi- 
terranean) races it was completely unknown in early days, and 
the same was the case with the Chinese and the nations of the 
North. In fact, it is something so unusually artificial and 
peculiar that we should expect it to be invented only in some 
one place on the earth, and it is besides something so strange 
that a nation would not easily adopt it of its own accord. But, 
on the other hand, just as little is it something originally 
confined to the people of Israel. The Book of Origins gives the 
legal description of it as it was practised and was to be deemed 
valid in Israel,* having, however, sufficient regard for history 
to refer it for its origin back to the age of Abraham. This 
already says as much as that all nations which derived their 
descent from Abraham may also have had the rite of circum- 
cision, and the Book of Origins indicates this as a matter 
of fact as regards the Arabian tribes in the narrative of the 
103 circumcision of Ishmael.^ Jeremiah, however, designates in 
addition, Edom, Ammou, and Moab, as circumcised ; ' but in 
the same passage he specially calls also the Egyptians cir- 
cumcised. Herodotus, whilst confirming this, adds that the 
Ethiopians, the Phoonicians, as well as tlie Colchians, who 
were descended from the Egyptians, and certain Syrian tribes 
(amongst whom he undoubtedly reckons the Juda^ans, without 
mentioning them by name), likewise practised this strange 
usage, which outside their boundaries was nowhere to be found.^ 
The Philistines, on the other hand, were always railed at by 
the people of Israel as the ^ imcircumcised.' * 

> Gen. XTii. opia also had it, ncconling to Diod.Sic. iii. 

' Gen. xvii. 23-2G. Tho circumcision 31 : and amon^ the Phoenician?, acoonling 

of the ancient Aralis is spoken of hj one to Sanchuuiathon. p. 3G, ed. Orel., Chronos 

-who knows it, I>ardas&n, in Curcton's was even deemed its originator. I*hilo, 

JSpicil. Syr. p. 18. 7 pq. however, 0pp. ii. s. 218 sqq. czj^essly 

' Jer. IX. 24 [2.>] sq. Later Barnabas speaks of the fourteenth year among the 

speaks moru definitely, o. ix. Eg^'ptians, and others. 

* Jlcro«.l. ii. 104; comp. 30. 37, and * 1 l^am. xiv. 6: xvii. 26; xvLLi.25-27; 

Jo8i>phu!«, Antiq. viii. 9. 3 ; Aristoph. xxxi. 4 ; 2 Sam. iii. 14. 
^ees, rer, 507. The Troglodytes in£thi- 
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Such, then, was the condition of this usage as it existed in 
the Liter days of Antiquity, both according to the Old Testament 
and to the information of Herodotus ; and this shows unmis- 
takeably that circumcision had its origin among an extremely 
ancient nation, as a practice and symbol of the civilisation 
peculiar to this nation. The civilisation of the Ethiopians 
stands in the closest connection with that of the Egyptians ; 
and seeing that, at the present day, we still find circumcision 
in Africa, even in places where Mahometan influence is out 
of the question, among Ethiopic Christians and the Negroes of 
the Congo,^ and among many other now savage tribes, extend- 
ing far down towards the south, it cannot be doubted that we 
have here the remnant of a primitive African civilisation, which 
had its seat among the Egyptians and Ethiopians (which of 
the two was the earlier in attaining to it we need not consider 
here), and which was shared by many other nations reaching 
far into Africa. But the Asiatic nations mentioned above, who 104 
were acquainted with circumcision, were in part ver}' closely 
connected with Egypt by relationship, as has been remarked of 
the Colchians,^ and in part had, at some time or other, come 
into the closest contact with the Egyptians, either by war and 
conquest, or else by neighbourly intercourse and trade, as was 
the case with the peoples of Canaan and of Abraham.^ From 
all quarters, therefore, we come back to the land of the Nile 
as that part of the earth where, in far-distant times, circum- 
cision took its origin and received its significance. In par- 
ticular we can see plainly that its transition from the Egyptians 
to certain Semitic races was eflFected through the Hyksos. 
How complete was the intermingling at one time of the Hyksos 
and the Egyptians is mainly proved by the long persistence of 
this usage among precisely these Asiatic nations, while they were 
living in the midst of others where it never found an entrance.'* 

We should therefore presuppose that the primitive signifi- 

' See Aiuland, 1845, 8. 1353. Among son's Reiscn in Siidafrika^ ii. s. 215. For 

the TiimAle it is performed in the nino- the rest, the subject is best treated in 

teeoth or twentieth year (Tutschek, in Bastian's Reisc nach St. Salmidor in Con- 

the Munch. Gel. Anz, 1848, s. 733 ; Aus- go^ 1859, s. 85 sq., 152, and Livingstone's 

iand, 1848, s. 314 sq.), among the Kaffirs, Trawls^ i. s. 180 sqq. ; ii. s. 190 ; also his 

Xamaquas, and others, from the thirteenth Second Journey, i. s. 263 sq. 
to the fifteenth year ; comp. Gal ton's ^ See Hist. i. 245 sq. 

Berickt uber das tropische Sudafrika ' Hist. i. 388 sqq. 

(Leips. 1854), s. 109. Among other * It is true that Origcn, Contr. Cels, 

African races, such as the Wakuafi, it i. 5. 1 (comp. v. 6. 1, 7, 8). gives vent to 

takes place in the third year, see Krapf his anger against those who thought that 

in Auuandf 1857, b, 440 ; among the Bet- circumcision vnis more ancient among the 

sehvaos, however, it is always the real Egyptians, but ho is certainly not ^ur%&\iv\v^ 

transition to man's estate, comp. Anders- there any cuictul liisU>nca\\\i\e!&\A^\v^T\, 
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cance and the origin of the strange usage would be best learned 
from Egyptian literature. But up to the present time the 
investigation of this literature has led to no disclosures of im- 
portance on the point.* When Herodotus, however, says that 
the Egyptians submitted to the rite from a conscientious feel- 
ing for purity and propriety,^ he thereby tells us nothing but 
the view prevalent in Egypt at his time, when, however, the 
consciousness of its original significance among the Egyptians 
might long have become weakened and lost. That those who 
were the Circumcised deemed themselves purer than others, 
and explained the usage on grounds of propriety, is perfectly 
natural when it had once been in vogue from primitive days, 
but that it should have come into existence to promote such 
105 ends is just as unlikely as that it owed its introduction to a 
regard for health. These and other conjectures of later times 
have nothing to support them, and are right in the teeth of the 
spirit of Antiquity. 

We shall be led nearer to a comprehension of the primitive 
meaning of circumcision by sundry indications in the Old 
Testament itself, because there we possess far earlier accounts. 
When Moses (as a very ancient source relates ') turned back 
to Egj'pt to eflfect Israel's deliverance, but was overtaken on 
his way by a dreadful sickness, and it seemed as though Jahveh 
required his life, Zipporali, his first wife, seized a sharp 
stone, with it cut her son's foreskin oflF, threw this before the 
feet of the father, her husband, and upbraided him as a bloody 
bridegroom (i.e. as a husband whom she now saw she had 
married under the grievous condition of shedding her child's 
blood unless she were to lose the husband himself). But just 
at that very juncture Jahveh released Moses, and the wife, full 
of joy for the restoration of her husband, broke out into the 
altered exclamation, * a bloody bridegroom for circumcision * 
(i.e. I see now that the blood shall involve no one's death, but 
only circumcision). More clearly than is done in this brief 
typical narrative, the original essence of circumcision, according 
to its most ancient significance, cannot be described. It is 
a rite which cannot be performed without loss of blood, and 
there is, no doubt, a possibility that the patient may die of the 
wound ; * it is therefore essentially a bloody sacrifice of one's 

1 See the picture of some Egyptian Egyptian priests had to be ciicumcifled, 

children about twelve years old, in the and to out no pork. 
Bevue Archcologigue, 1861, 298 sqq. » Ex. iv. 24-26. 

' Herod, ii. 37- Perhaps, according * If the patient is too tender or weak 

to Joseph. Cant. Ap. ii. 13, only the in body, or if unexpected symptoms ap- 
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own body, difficult to render, sucli as man may regard with 
shuddering fear. But he who has offered up to his God this 
flesh of his own body and this blood, and bears circumcision on 
his person as a permanent token of this hardest sacrifice, be- 105 
comes thereby for the first time a man well-pleasing to his 
God, and may even become the saviour of his father. Thus, 
the tender mother's horror at such an offering of her son's blood 
turns into peace and joy. 

Circumcision was accordingly an offering of one's own flesh 
and blood sacrificed to a God. It may originally have served 
as the substitute for a sacrifice of flesh and blood at which far 
more was required. This very son of Moses, whom, during 
the deadly sickness of his father, the mother resolved to cir- 
cumcise, might have been sacrificed for Moses himself by the 
mother, according to strictest custom, and it is already no small 
indulgence that a drop of the blood of his circumcision should 
suffice for the same end. It was, however, always more usual 
to regard it as an offering on behalf of the person himself who 
gave his blood and lost his foreskin, and therefore as a token 
that he had to devote himself — give himself up — to his God, 
inasmuch as he had perpetually to carry about with himself a 
constant reminder of this consecration to a higher being. It 
was properly a painful and violent expedient, such as could 
originate and become generally adopted only in a nation 
which was stm very rude; and just as baptism now in the 
Russian Church has degenerated to so rude a condition that 
the endurance of it may almost serve as a test for the healthi- 
ness of the child, in the same way, and to a greater degree,. 
the man who survived circimicision might, when the rite 
was first instituted, be deemed to have received strength and 
consecration from the Deiiy. At the same time, however, 
it is not too hard for it to become universal among the males 
of a nation.^ But the fact that the offering was made to 
consist of just the foreskin, is due indisputably, not only to 



r. CoTDp. a book only snitablo fop (p. 515), and then l)y Arabian "WTitew 

medical nae, Berj^son, Ueberdie Beschnei- (Tabari, i. p. 154, Diib., and others), and 

dumg, Berlin, 1847. The third day after farther accounts of its present manner is 

the operation iras anciently deemed the given in particular by Riippel {lic'u<e nach 

most dangcrons, especially for adults, Nuhierif 1829); comp. on the point also 

according to Gon. xxxiy. 26. Kolle's Vei Grammar^ p. 147 sq., together 

* Circumcision, or rather excision, with p. 209. I^ut Strabo is altogether 

for eirls is mentioned as a custom of wrong when ho calls this custom a Jewish 

the Ljdian, Arabian, and African tribes, one. Even Herodotus knows nothing of it, 

iSntby Philo, 0pp. ii. p. 218 E^q., and by and whether it is as old as the circum- 

Stnbo {Terr, Hist. xri. 2. 37, 4. 9 ; xrii. cision of Loys, or had originally the samo 

2. 5 ; comp. Athcnsens' Deifnos. sii. 1 1 purx)08e, is very doubtfuU 
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an early discovery of the possibility of severing it, but also to 
the ancient sanctity of the organs of generation, of which we 
have already seen another proof.* We must also suppose that 
the operation was originally performed when the boys first 
passed out of childhood, and began gradually to enter on their 
youth. This was always the hereditary practice among the 

107 Arabs,^and on this account has remained precisely the same in 
Islam to the present day, and it may have been the case among 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians. If, then, it was first performed 
at this period of life, so that it may be compared with the 
Koman assumption of the toga virilisy it is the more easy to 
understand why just this corporal member should have seemed 
appropriate for the symbol. The initiation into the approach- 
ing period of youth became at the same time a special conse- 
cration to the service of the God of the fathers. 

In this simple form, circumcision had undoubtedly been 
introduced among the people of Israel long before the time of 
Moses. But a narrative contained in an extremely ancient 
documentary source,' tells us in a very remarkable manner how 
Joshua had the nation circumcised anew on the banks of the 
Jordan, because the operation had been neglected during the 
many years they spent in the wilderness. This, however, 
could not have been from lack of means ; for the sharp stones 
which were made use of in early times for the purpose * were 
certainly not diflBcult to procure in the desert. It was there- 
fore negligence of some sort which had occasioned its total or 
partial discontinuance ; in the same way as the Phoenicians, 
when living among the Greeks, had no scruples about neglect- 

108 ing it,** and as the Arabians, previous to the rise of Islam, did 

* p. 19. «>thi'rs. soe J. O. Mullcp*« Amerikanitche 

* See the quotitions from olil Araliian VrrcHaioneii, s. 212 w].. 28."), 398, 604. 640. 
namitivcs in the Mortjcninndischm Ziif- Li \■ing^l one's Second Travih, i. s. 846. 
ichrifty iii.s. 230 ; crnnp. Shnhrastani's A'/- ■ hk. Jos. v. 2-9. 

i,rJal,\\ 441.3. It is still ju&t thir .^.anio * Kx. iv. 2.'); i»k. Jos. v. 2, together 

on the island of .SocotrsM SfO "WfllstuVs with the important sidilitions of the LXX 

licisc cur Stadt dtr Chalifcn, es. 460. 400, at xxiv. 30. When, awonlinff to Jos. v. 3, 

and among tho African heathens (seo there was a *liill of the foreskins,' in 

above). 3Iostinstnictivc, however, is the that di^triot bv the Jordan nncientlj' 

fact that the Kayan in Borneo have a con.secnited by Joshua's camp: tliis only 

custom for male ehihlron like that of cir- sliows that later also people like«l to per- 

cumcision {Ansland, 18.jO, s. 703), and form circumcision there, which quite 

certain tribes in Alri«^aand Austnilia sijr- agrees with what is said in the Hu>tort/, 

iialise tho entrance of children from eiiiht vol. ii. 220 s*iq. The Itiibbinical nonsense 

to nine years old into the world by knock- in Justin. Contr. Tri/phon, c. 1 13. may ln^ 

ing out three or four of their teeth. See disreirarded. A flint knife was <liscovered 

llaygarth's liu.^ldtbcn in Ausfraficn, 1819, in 1804 durinjr the travels of tho Due do 

s. 174: Kowalewski. in AudaiuU 1849, Luynes in Palestine, .4 t/jr/a^ir/, 1864, 6.455. 

B. 226, comp. s. 475. Essentially the same, See, too, Saulcy's Second Pahsiinian 

too, was the s«>-called Nagujilismus amonp: Joitmn/ (French), i. p. 44 ; ii. p. 191 Bq. 
the ancient Mexicans, Carabbcaos, and * llerod. ii. 104. 
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not apply it tiniversally.* In Egypt alone during remote an- 
tiquity does it seem to have been rigidly maintained, at any 
rate among the priests, while it was gradually neglected 
among the more distant nations. This accounts for the excla- 
mation of Joshua, who, according to that ancient narrative, 
when he had reestablished it in all its strictness, cried out 
with unaccustomed joy, that * now had Jahveh rolled off from 
them the scorn of the Egyptians ' (who had reproached Israel 
with being no proper nation). We see, therefore, how in 
that early time, when among* the most civilised nations of 
the earth, circumcision was deemed the surest token of civili- 
sation, Israel would not aUow itself to yield one jot in respect 
of this honour to any other people; and the time when it 
reintroduced circumcision with greater strictness than before, 
was just when, as the conqueror of Canaan, it established all 
ita national institutions on a firmer footing. Certain it is, 
however, that already the God of Israel was entirely different 
from all the Egyptian and other heathen Gods, so that this 
symbol of circumcision was sure to assume in Israel a very 
different meaning, and ultimately receive, therefore, a very dif- 
ferent application. 

Circumcision was the symbol of consecration for the entrance 
into the community of Jahveh, and consequently for partaking 
of all the rights and duties of the latter. This community, 
with all its pure divine truths and its storehouse of spiritual 
powers, in which the new comer is about to share, is something 
infinitely higher than the corporal symbol, strong as this may 
be; but so far as the symbol of entrance does not remain 
powerless or without meaning, it becomes not only a reminder, 
but also, for believers, a motive force of the life passed amid 
the rights and the duties of the community, and in extending 
its meaning so far beyond its coi'poral significance, it becomes 
itself sanctified — a Sacrament. As such, circumcision further 
became obligatory on every male without exception ; even in- 
cluding aliens who were desirous of entering the national com- 
munity ; * a matter which will be treated more fully when we 
<;ome to speak of the Community. Such universality, such 
strictness, and such sanctity, as was to be found within the 
community of Jahveh, where, indeed, it experienced its proper 
regeneration, certainly never characterised its celebration any- 
where subsequently to this period. And if among the Egyptians 
themselves, who still for the most part practised it, it yet 

* This also is already explained, loc, cnlly in rop:.ird to tlio heathen house of 
€itu Morgenldnd, Zeitttchrift. Hamor. Gen. xxxiv. 15-2d. 

' Am the Book of Origins shows tjpi- 
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became preeminently only a symbol of the higher purity of 
the priests, so in Israel, at any rate after it had been reviTed 
under Moses and Joshua and made legally binding on every 
male, it could furnish an image of the higher purity which the 
whole people felt they possessed by the side of other nations. 

But the benefits of the community of the true God, after it 
had once been called into existence, are not imparted for the 
first time to the human beings which live in it, at a definite 
period of their lives, at the fourteenth, or the twelfth, or the 
seventh year of their age. Everyone, on the contrary, that is 
bom or brought up in it is received from the very beginning 
of his life by the spirit of love and kindness, of justice and 
truth, prevailing in the community ; and who can say in how 
manifold and what early impressions this spirit would exercise 
its influence on the growing child ! It is also well for the 
child, when it begins to be self-conscious, to be always met by 
an image of the good which had been thought, vowed, and done 
for it, before it had any consciousness. It is well, again, for 
adults to recognise the child as always partaking, as far as 
is possible for it, in every right and duty of the community. 
Thus it certainly became a custom from those days of Joshua just 
referred to, to circumcise the boy on the eighth day of his life, 
as the first day after the week of his birth.* The Book of 
Origins on this accoimt relates how circumcision was intro- 
duced as a divine law and as a symbol of the covenant, at a 
time when Ishmael was just thirteen years old (the usual age for 
Arabian children), but when Isaac was not yet bom, so that this 
typical child of the true community might at his birth be at 
once circumcised on the proper day.^ Through this artificial 
transformation of circumcision to a consecration of the new- 
bom child, the usage as practised in Israel made a further 
departure from that of heathen nations. 

When circumcision in Israel had once attained this lofty 
significance, and served to mark the entrance of the man into 
the full rights and duties of the true community, it was only 
suitable, in the last place, to connect with it the giving of the 
name. The child received its name on this occasion ; and to 
every adult who was admitted into the community by circum- 
cision there was given at the same time a new name, which 
thenceforth seemed to correspond to his new worth as a mem- 
ber of the community. All this, too, is already shown in the 
Book of Origins ' — a proof of how early these customs took 
definite shape. 

> Lev. xii. 2 sq. Origins, according; to xvii. 12. 

' GeD, xxj, 4, taken from the Book of * Gen. xni. 4 eq., xzi. 3 sq. Well 
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There can be no doubt that it was in this special fashion no 
that circumcision was always observed in Israel from the time 
of Joshua ; many, too, in the nation might early have become 
the more easily proud of the sacred consecration, the more 
they remarked its complete absence or very dififerent practice 
among foreign nation;9. Thus it is that the prophets of those 
days, taking an opposite line, speak of its being necessary, not 
so much to circumcise the flesh as the heart, i.e. to cleanse 
the heart of all that is superabundant and impure ; ^ and 
the time would come when the rude old usage was no longer 
willingly regarded in its original aspect, viz. as a bodily 
sacrifice, but attempts were rather made to find in it an 
emblem of bodily, and therefore also of spiritual, purifica- 
tion, as though the foreskin taken away in the operation 
was in itself something impure that had to be removed. But 
this latter view does not accord with the feeling of remote 
antiquity, and no one would spontaneously arrive at the m 
idea that the foreskin was less piure than any other part of the 
human body.^ 

C. THE OFFERING OF BEST: THE SABBATH. 

None of the offerings of the second series just described, 
accordingly, rise to the highest stage of life and activity in a 
true religion ; just as all of them go back for their ultimate 
origin to a period anterior to Jahveism, and were only modified 
by its spirit. 

But Jahveism, too, brought forward simultaneously with 
its appearance a sacrifice absolutely peculiar to itself, the first 
which corresponds truly and directly to its significance, and 

vorth J of consideration, apart from cir- 9. Still earlier the ideas of 'iincircumcised* 

cnmcisioD, in the primitive widely ex- and * unclean' began to bo convertible. 
tended coiBtOTn of giving the child a name * As for the controversy so vcbe- 

on the seventh, or eighth, or (fifth) tenth montly carried on in modern times (since 

day. The t«nth day is to be found among 1841) about the necessity of circumci- 

the Indians (A. Weber, Urber dU Naxa- sion for the present confessors of the 

ira, s. 316. and DyfGZ., 1853. s. 532), religion of the Old Test^iment, it is unde- 

and the Greeks (Arist Aves^ ver. 493, niable that the later prophets down from 

923 sq.) ; the eighth among the Romans ; the eight century already held very free 

the seventh among the Khands in India opinions about this necessity ; that, more- 

{Avtland^ 185<*, s. 703), and the Negroes over, circumcision does not stand so high 

in Borneo (K611e*s African Native Lit era- as the sabbath in the IjHW itself; and 

twre^ p. 131 sqq.), but also among the finally, that it is essentially a barViarous 

Greeks (ApoUod. Bibl. \. 8. 2). This is usage, aud that if it costs but one life 

eonnected with the old reckoning and among thousands, yet that even ^is life 

mnctitj of the week, of which we shall must be valued mure highly than the 

soon tppak. custom. Christians, at any rate, ought 

■ Ler. xzvi. 41 ; Dent x. 16 ; Jer. iv. to take good heed how they oppose its 

4 ; tL 10 ; UL 24 [25] sq. : comp. Ilzek. xliv. abolition. 
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which is of a totally distinct kind from all the innumerable 
offerings of both the preceding series. This is the Sabbath, an 
institution in its essence purely Mosaic, and as such the great- 
est and most prolific thought of Jahveism. 

1. Yet it would be an error to imagine that this institution 
of the sabbath, or of the sacred rest on the seventh day, found 
nothing of an earlier date which could furnish an occasion for 
it, when it was introduced for the first time on the earth in 
Israel, and that it was in this respect an entirely new discovery 
of the great founder of the true community. Many very 
ancient nations were acquainted with a weekly circle of seven 
days,' which is quite in accord with the fact that such a week 
112 is spoken of in the primitive history of Jacob.* These traces 
leave no doubt that the division into weeks of seven days, and 
all consequent distributions of time, were widely extended over 
the earth long before the time of Moses. But that it wa** 
originally adopted by all nations can by no means be inferred 
thence. On the contrary, there are certain regions in Eastern 
Asia where, at the present time, a shorter week of five days is 
stiU in use,' and this, according to many other traces, is just as 
ancient. Indeed, there are some indications even in Israel 
itself in the earliest times of the use of a corresponding .great 
week of ten days.* Accordingly, almost the same as was said 

* Philo, Vita Mos. ii. 4, and Joseph. * Gen. xxix. 20, 27. 

Contr, Ap. ii. 39, are only too partial in ■ See Sell^rg's Eeise nack Jara 

explaining this as an imitation of the (Amsterdam, 1846), s. 264 sq., and Lcon 

Jewish week ; a still wider view is taken Eodet. in the Joum. Af. 1858, ii. p. 408. 

by Theophilus, Autofi/ciu, ii. 17. It is The Japanese and Chinese hare, it if 

a fact, however, that in particular the true, lunar months, and accordingly osteem 

seventh day, but the eight as well, a^ter more highly the first, fiftetf^nth, aqd 

the new moon, was held sacred, and dedi- twenty-eighth day of each month, but dis- 

catiMi to some special god (.Apollo. Hera- tin^ish no week of seven days with a 

kles) by many heathens, including the celebration, but mther refer the great 

Greeks. S*'e Philo on the Decaloguf.^ week of f^ixty days (see Siebold's Sippon, 

XX ; AristobuluM, in Euseb. l^<fp. Ev. iii. s. 107) to an original one of five dayK. 

xiii. 12 (p. 667 sq.); Jamb. Vita Pi/th. Very remarkable, com pired with that, is the 

zxviii. (152); comp. Miiller's Orcho- fact that the seven days were unknown to 

minon, ss. 221, 327. and Valckenar, Df pre-Christian Americans; whilst, on the 

Aristi^ulo^ xxxvii. p. 89 sqq. ; also other hand, a week of five days was custo- 

HiiopacU^a, i. 3, and for what specially mary among the Mexicans. This aflbrds 

relates to the Buddhists, Spence-Hanly's striking evidence that the former came 

Eastern Monachism^ p. 236 sqq. That from Eastern Asia. 

the ancient Arabs were acquainted with * In the expression 'some days, or & 

the week follows from Hamasa, p. 268. 7, week of ten (days),' Gen. xxiv. 65. The 

according to the correct interpretation and word "lira, of the same rare formation at 



,. -I • !• _,. ,, . - W3» a week of seven (daj-s), signifies,*^ 

reading 4J ^U The celebration of *^"\T ^ _ .. , , ••• oT.u . u 

" J ' J' cordingtoEIx.xii.3, Iiev.xxiii.27,thetenth 

the sixth' dav by some of the ancient day of the month, as one which was distin- 

Hindoos (see Max MiiUer's Hist, of Sansk. gu»8lj<^ from those which immediately sup- 

Liter, p. 424) does not, on the other hand, rounded it ; the fifteenth corresponds to it; 

affect these considerations -Comp. also ^omp. * ^V, for a third of the month, iB 

what 18 said below under the restivala. "^"^ 
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above * in regard to circumcision may be repeated here, viz. 
that we have here a custom very widely extended in primitive 
times, but still definitely limited to a larpfe circle of nations, lis 
and which in particular was unknown in Eastern Asia. Still, 
the use of the week of seven days seems to have been more 
limited in Africa, and to refer us rather to Asia.^ 

The very fact, however, of there being these two systems 
may assist us in recognising the origin of the divisions into 
weeks. As the moon certainly affords the most natural term 
for all such reckoning of days, the month may have been 
early divided into four parts ; and the fractions over and above 
the four times seven days may originally at least, as long as 
the real month was strictly maintained, have been intercalated 
somewhere or other when they amounted to a complete day.' 
Only in this way can we explain how the sanctity of the number 
seven became so universal, for there must have been a founda- 
tion for this fact somewhere. And just as easily could the month 
be divided into three greater weeks of ten, or into six smaller of 
five days each, in which case one of the lyeeks would lose a day 
when necessary to keep in with the lunar month ; * though here 
the solar year, with its 365 days, comes very near to thirty-six 
greater, plus one of the smaller, weeks. It cannot, then, be 
denied that the reckoning by five and ten days is relatively the 
more original, partly because it can be more easily harmonised 
with the course of the moon, partly because these numbers 
pnmitively suggested themselves with such unique readiness, 
and formed the basis of all counting,* whilst the sanctity of Ihe 
number seven manifestly finds its first support in the more 
artificial reckoning of weeks of seven days, and the great im- 
portance which this subsequently attained. 

In the people of Israel traces are still to be foimd, as has 
been already remarked, of this most primitive division of time 
into periods of ten (five) days, as well as of thirty, but reckon- 

the Chron. Samarit. p. 35, and in otlier Ztitschrr, iii. s. 417. 

Arabian writings. * That a period of thirty days was 

* P. 90 *qq. very common among the people of Israel 

• For the question whether it was from the earliest times will be made clear 
known to the Egyptians, see Lepsius, Chro- below in many ways. When, however, 
noUwieder Aepypter, «. ISl 9({. But other according to Af. Tt3f iii- 2, fifty-niue 
Afncani certainly had it from earlier times, instwid of sixty were reckoned sufficient 
as the Ashantees and the Oallas, see when the thirty days were doubled, the 
Tntacfaek, Grammar of the Galla Lan' meaning of this can only refer to the 
waae^ p. 59. course of the moon. But the Mifhna no 

' Ak in the ancient Persian division longer knows the reason, and introduces 
of weeks (which seems also to hare kept its one which is quite perverse. 
plAee amoDg eome Buddhist nations) ; * According to Hut. ii. 169 sqq. 

see the trefttiie in the MorgtfUdndische 

m2 
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ing by exactly equal weeks of seven days, without further 
reference to the course of the moon, must very soon have been 
established among them ; * even as this week was already in 
existence among many of the neighbouring nations. Standing, 
as it did then, entirely on its own merits, this circle of time, 
with its eternally-constant periods, easily came to be regarded 
as having something sacred in it ; and among heathen nations 
114 it was but a short step from this to consecrate each of the days 
to a god or a corresponding star (planet), and then it was only 
natural to dedicate the last day of the circle to Saturn as the 
god of a remoter antiquity, or as the last tardy-pacing planet.* 
Now as Saturn is also the god of dull quiet time and of re- 
pose itself, the conjecture was already made by some of the 
scholars of the fast-disappearing Old World,* that Moses had 
made the last day of the week the sabbath solely because he 
regarded it as the day of Saturn. But there is nothing to 
confirm this conjecture. Unfortunately, we do not now know 
when and how the week of seven days was introduced. But if 
(as was certainly the case) it was long prior to Moses, and, 
moreover, among a nation where an accurate knowledge and 
even a veneration of the solar year was prevalent, so that we 
may say that the aim of this week was to establish a single 
self-recurrent period of time, without regard for the moon and 
the lunar year, then it is altogether probable that the week 
was established with reference to the number of the seven 
planets,* the individual days of it being severally named 

' This is plain from the Book of tu<le of such conjectures ; Dion Cassius, 

Origins, Lev. xxiii. lo wj.. in a passiige ///*/. xxxvii. 17-19, sp^akH most definitely 

"where (a« will be thown below) it de- on the ]X)int, giving instructive informa- 

scribi's the genuine Mosaic arningement tion. On the further conjectures of 

of the fifty da^-H alter the Pa8W)ver. mf>dern scholars in this topic, which for 

* This we find to be the case, not only the most part erroneously appeal to 

with the Nabatians (see Morgenl. Zrituchr. Amos v. 26, ii is already needless to say 

iii. 8. 416), but also with the Hindoos, anything. 

who call Saturday fawirara ; their planet * Even the series ofthe days of the week, 

Saturn takes it name ^avi from its slow- as far as we axn follow it back among 

nesR, and is also represented as a God the earliest nations, is everywhere the 

slowly driving in a carriaipe with piebald sjime, and rests on a primitive heathen 

mares, conip. Wilson's I'ishitu-Piirdna^ l.>elief : 1) that the series of the seven 

p. 210. It is abo by no means necessjiry planets, commencing with the moon, and 

that Saturday should be the sacre^l day ending with Saturn, is something sacnd ; 

among such nations as possess the weeki 2) that the twenty-four hours of the day 

of seven days fr'»m primitive times; the were also in like manner of a sacred 

Ashantees, e.g. have this week, but do not character ; and 3) that the planets in this 

hold the Saturday or the Sunday as series had an influence on the particular 

sacrcil. see .^t/Ji/'tfff//. 1849, s. 511. Again, hours and days, as though the planet 

we find that in Isl&m it is Friday, with which ruled the first hour of eacn day 

the Druses Thursday, and with the Jeztdi, possessed that day. The twenty-four gave 

even Wednesday, which is become the three times seven and three over, when 

Bacrcd day (Layard*8 Ninevih^ i. p. 302). divided by the series of planets, and the 

' Tacitus, Hist, v. 4, collectB a multi- fourth planet which eame next with the 
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after them. Bat this makes it all the more necessary to 
assume that in Israel, at any rate from the time of Moses and 
preeminently through his instrumentality, the violent trans- 
formation which then took place caused this original no- 
menclature to be totally rejected, just because it referred 
to the celestial deities. For when the days of the week are 
once named in a nation after deities or planets, these names 
easily keep their place unchanged, even when heathenism 
is relinquished ; but of such names there is no trace among 
the Hebrews, nor again among the Syrians, so far as we can 
now trace back their history, or among most of the Arabian 
tribes. The last day of the circle is called by all these nations 
simply the day of rest ; the first is, in the Old Testament, * the 
one which foUows next to the sabbath ' (or the first after it). 
The remaining days do not happen to be mentioned in the Old 
Testament,* but were undoubtedly then, as later (e.g. in the 
New Testament), distinguished merely by their numerical order, 
as the second, third, &c., of the sahhath, i.e. of the week as 
reflated by the sabbath. In the same way the months in the 
Old Testament were, at a tolerably early date, named accord- ns 
ing to their number only, although it is possible to show that 
prior to Moses, and even after him, they were also named 
differently.* The difference is due merely to the fact, that 
the names of the months were not originally derived from 
such artificialities, and accordingly appeared less irrecon- 
cileable with the true religion than those of the days of the 
week. 

Accordingly, when Moses fixed on the last day of the week 
for the day of rest, this was only done inasmuch as rest of 

tw6Dty-fifth hour, became the coniecra- iii.8.418, and/fi>/.iv.l69. — Whenceindccd 

for of the new day, and thns the name of finally come all n{<trological nyeitems, and 

each of the seven days was determined, how and when they spread abroad, lias not 

Here, the perpetual repetition of this yet been accurately investigated. But 

fitqucDce seemed finally to be its most though the Rabbis in the time of the 

lAcred attribute. The only doubtful Romans called Saturn, ^|^3C^ it by 

point is whether tJie most ancient Egypt- ^o means follows that the ancient nation 

wins were acquainted with this entire cherished the same ideas, and expressed 

Sf^^i/^^P- .'^- „B™"^«»* ^ '^^ them in the same manner. 

7*oiT ThehenSf in Hermes, 1867, «• 259 • o i i • ^i i . .• x^^ 

«q<).) : if thi« U not the CM*, the origin of , ' />^ l^elow, in the net section, ^o 

Se whole most be referred with idl the "l""^' '^ "".T"' ^"'""'"'- ^""^"' T'l 
mor,. certainty to Babel. But how little *^°^ th..t the Rom.ins also at f.r..t 

the «bbath La intrinsically to do with ""^^ '^"""'^'^ |"™' "^ ^\ "»■"''"• ""' 
Saturn, i. once more shown by the above '*'» """^ "-""bonnP «f 'hem was st.ll 
*^^ "^ more prevalent among certain races in 

'That ancient Israel during the time ^^fS^ ""'J,^''' ^i'""'" f ^""T'^'-/"; 

of Moms, eron held in high esteem the P-.f^ ^- «"' '« «hall «how below that 

inflnaiKSofthesevenplanetiorotherastro. r."*,, ''K? to the months, at any rate, 

Icgiesl systems, is Jktremely improbable. *?*""? '^'*^™"* "'''""'"• P"'""'*^ f™™ 

mp. the ttwUse in the Morgejf. ZeiUch. ^^ '*'? commencement. 
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itself comes best not at the bcginningy but at the end of the 
circle of ordinary daily toil, as is depicted with unsurpassable 
truth by the Book of Origins, in its typical narrative of the 
week of the Creation. And when heathen nations called the 
same day after Saturn, they may have therein arrived half-way 
at the expression of the same idea, without its following thence 
that Moses had previously honoured it as the day of Saturn, or 
that the meaning which Jahveism put into it was first of all 
borrowed from the conception of a God Saturn. 

2, The most important point is the last mentioned. What 
Moses made of the last day of the week was something quite 
new, something which had previously existed among no nation 
and in no religion. The last day was to be devoted to rest ; 
all ordinary human toil was to cease, an unwonted quiet to 
reign. Man must therefore renounce the gain and enjoyment 
which he sought in his ordinary occupation and labours. 
This is the self-denying sacrifice which he must here oflFer, 
something quite different from all the sacrifices which the 
world had ever known before, but one which is often far 
from easy for man to make, seeing how covetous he is, or 
116 otherwise plunged in the world's unrest and turmoil.* But yet 
man shall not rest on this day for his own sake alone, so as to 
sink into a vacant condition characterised only by the absence 
of activity, or yield himself up to dissolute, savage pleasures for 
the sake of passing the time ; the rest, says the law from the 
very first, shall be unto the Lord Jahveh, shall belong to him 
and be sanctified to him. Man, then, shall release his soul and 
body from all their burdens, with all the professions and pur- 
suits of ordinary life, only in order to gather himself together 
again in God with greater purity and fewer disturbing elements, 
and renew in him the might of his own better powers. If, then, 
the interchange of activity and rest is already founded in the 
nature of all creation, and is the more beneficial and health- 
bringing the more regular its recurrence, so should it be found 
here too; yet not as when in the night and in sleep the 
body is cared for, but as when in a joyous day of unfettered 
meditation, the spiritual man always finds his true rest, and 
thereby is indeed renewed and strengthened. 

To do this, however, is the peculiar object of Jahveism, as of 
all true religions. The sabbath is therefore the first sacrifice 
which is appropriate to it, such a one as the spirit aJone produces 

* Tin's is shown not only in the figu- but aUo in such prophetical descriptioiit 
mtive narmtiTPs aliout tho introduction from life as Amos Tiii. 6. 
of the sabbath, Ex. zvi., Num. zr. 32-36 ; 
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and brings to perfection. External property man does not offer, 
to his body he does not the slightest harm ; all the purer does 
he present his sonl to the Creator. Nevertheless, the realisation 
and celebration of this lofty repose of human life must show 
itself also externally, in the cessation of all labour ; and there 
was already something solemn in this universal cessation during 
a whole day, from the evening of the one to that of the other. 
On this account the sabbath possesses some external and visible 
attributes, so that it can be deemed a symbol, but ab the same 
time a sacrament of Jahveh, which all the members of his 
community must observe together. In this sense the sabbath 117 
was deemed of sufficient importance to be assigned a place 
among the Ten Commandments,* although not a single other 
sacrifice or sacred usage is there required. The same concep- 
tion of it prevails in the other laws of the oldest times, and 
it is there exalted to a position of the highest importance.^ 
Indeed, its final and eternal prototype seems to the Book of 
Origins to have been given by God himself at the Creation,^ 
for the alternation of motion and rest goes like a divine 
rhythm throughout the whole world, and equally certain is it 
that the existing condition of the world, which, considered on 
a grand scale, preserves a constant method, must have been 
preceded by conformations of a totally different order. 

The grave importance of the sabbath to the history of 
humanity is exhibited by the Book of Origins, with its profound 
legislative insight, in a grand review of all the epochs of the 
world. According to this conception each of the four epochs into 
which the whole of man's past history is divided/ has its special 
divine commandment and decree, by which men were bound to 
God, its covenant therefore with him, and an external token as 
the visible confirmation of the latter.* Every law is at the same 
time always a limitation for man, which he ought not to over- 
step, and above which he is nevertheless always trying to rise, 
and the whole development of humanity properly consists in us 

' Hitt. 11. 161 8q. covenant which God then concluded. For 

' LeT. zxTi. 2 ; zix. 30 : comp. what when a contract is concluded, the mutual 

is snid below on this; Ex. xziii. 12, understanding may already be deemed 

already speaks with more circumlocution disturbed, and accordingly a new arrange- 

and explanation. ment needful which shall bind 1x>th 

' Gen. i. 1-ii. 4 ; 2x. xx. 1 1 ; xxxi. parties ; and this had not yet taken place 

17. at the commencement of all creation. So 

* Hist. i. 79> 256 sqq. far as this goes, all must here be one- 

' Only in the case of the first epoch of sided, simply the command and law of 

the world, where this description is alto- God ; but the existence of a law binding 

g<*ther of the briefest character. Gen. i. two parties is always just what is essen- 

29 aq. there is no token added, because tial for every covenant. 

seithier is there any distinct mention of a 
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Biich a ceaseless struggle against a limitation lying right before 
it, until this is perhaps once broken through, and a new law 
can at once come into being to suit the relations which then 
exist. The prohibition of the first epoch contained accordingly 
the straitest limitation to human life and action, viz. : to slay no 
living thing, to eat only of vegetables and fruits.* When man 
transgressed this first law more and more, and the first world 
was therefore destroyed, the peaceful commencement of the 
second epoch, brought him permission to shed the blood of 
brutes, but human life was made all the more sacred, and the 
bow of peace in heaven was the token of this epoch. When in 
its course human blood was continually shed more and more, and 
for the sake of upholding human society, a sharp distinction 
between ruler and subject had been established by the force 
of circumstances,^ there appeared with the commencement 
of the third epoch, Abraham the pattern of the true ruler 
and father of many people; along with a new covenant and 
circumcision as its token.' After this covenant also had 
been transgressed worse and worse, and good rulers had given 
place to evil Pharaohs, there commenced with Moses, in the 
fourth epoch, a new covenant, viz., the rule of Jahveh over his 
people, so that the true God appeared, and at the same time in 
closest relation to him — the true community, the mutual token 
119 being the sabbath.* Accordingly the sabbath stands yet higher 
than circumcision, and the Book of Origins loses no opportunity 
of enforcing its supreme importance.* The book, however, 
always seeks to illustrate it« legal instructions by appropriate 
narratives, and in one of these it shows how God himself by 
the difference in the fall of manna, taught the people in the 
wilderness the distinction between the sabbath and other days ; * 
and in another how the punishment of death was incurred by 
him who infringed this sacrament.^ 

3. This extreme penalty was not so heavy, considering the 

' P. 40. the second epoch, and that his rery name 

* The part of the Book of Origins is probably borrowed from ^3* Gen. ir. 

■where this feature of the second epoch jq 

was described is. it is true, now lost, but * P 95 

that it once existed may safely bo con- 4 ^^ ;„i i2-17: but the descrip- 

eluded from the arrangement of the whole ^.^n of concluding the treaty which should 

as indicate<l by the portions which still .^^^^^j i^.^^^ ^y, ^^^ j, -^ j ,. ^„. 

renuim. How great iire the losses which ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ jj^j, of Ori^ns. 

akeenobservation of the surnnng portion a p- ___: 10 17. t^-rv 1 ^ T^ a 

will still detect with certainty I -\Vo Liter time Wongs Ex. xxxir. 21. 

can here only briefly touch upon other . y^^ ^^^ . jj^ j^ 221 nq. 

important consequences of this circum- r ^^^^ ,,.. 32-86; comp. Ex. xxxi. 

stance, e.g. that the munler of Abel j^ . ^xxr. 2. 

belongs properly to the commencement of ' 
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whole position of the ancient kingdom of the people of Jahveh, 
as will be shown below in its proper place. The early recol- 
lections, too, collected in the Book of Origins, still let us recog- 
nise clearly enough that it was deemed no easy task to enforce 
at first the strict keeping of the sabbath throughout the whole 
community and permanently accustom men to it. 

That it was strictly kept from quite the first, and that the 
law was urgent on this point, is not to be doubted. None of 
the business of ordinary life, such as the crafts and agriculture, 
buying and selling, might be carried on, as many passages in the 
Old Testament clearly show. And for a long time it seemed all 
the harder to observe this prohibition, and all the more justifi- 
able to evade it,^ inasmuch as all nations were accustomed to 
hold a market on exactly these exceptional days, the new-moons 
and festivals, and to make use of the concourse of many men at 
leisure, for the purposes of trade. Even fire might not be kindled 
in their dwellings, a point on which the Book of Origins lays 
special stress,' plainly meaning only that daring the sacred day 
nothing might be eaten which had not been on the previous 120 
day procured and prepared.' Of its haughty violation, or 
conversely of an over-anxious erroneous conception of the 
sabbath, we hear no complaints till we come to the latest pro- 
phets.* However, the notion that people were to sit quite still 
all the day, and might hardly walk the necessary number of 
paces to and from the sanctuary which in later times was called 
a sabbath day's journey,* is a view far too scrupulous, which 
was derived in later days from a misunderstood passage in the 
Book of Origins.* Considerable strictness in observing the 
sacred rest was of course involved already in the general nature 
of the very strict discipline prevailing in the early community, 
which reached its maximum in regard to the sabbath, that 
being the loftiest and most peculiar sacrament, as well as the 
one instituted latest, a fact which would have alone secured 
special stringency. The community had first to learn to feel 
that it was altogether the community of the one true God, 

* Comp. Amos viii. 5. • Actsi. 12: comp. Matt. xxir. 20. It 
» Ex. XXXV. 3 ; probably only the was reckonwl at 2,000 ells, which was the 

commencement of a further amplification disbmoe from the west side of the Mosaic 

of the duties of the sabbath, which is now camp (see below), to the east where the 

I'.sL It is remarkable that Philo, I'tfa Tabernacle btcKxl, as tlie people were at 

Mm. ill. 28, says it was frequent/^ any rate obliged to go to the sanctuary on 

forbidden. the sabbath. 

* A» may be seen also from the typical • Viz. in the passage, Ex. xvi. 27-31, 
Dsmtive about the use of manna as food, which the context and true nieanine: of the 
F» xt\. 22-31- speech show to relate to goine forth for 

* Jer. XTii. 19-27 ; oomp. bx. Is. Iri. 1- purposes of gain, not to other going forth. 
8; iTiiL 13. 
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and to look up to bim alone; on his account too, peremp- 
torily to interrupt and suspend all the trades and occupations 
of the lower life, in order that they might wait in perfect quiet 
and retirement on their Lord and his voice alone. Here 
the strictest custom and discipline were not too stringent, and 
for every member of the nation without exception the sabbath 
was surrounded by the circle of this strict discipline. But that 
in the earlier days, when the national life was stronger and 
healthier, this strictness did not degenerate into the subsequent 
scrupulosity, is certain from general considerations. On the 
contrary, the sabbath was looked upon, like every other festival, 
121 as a time of glad recreation and elevated joyous life.^ What 
were the particulars of its celebration among each local com- 
munity in early times, we no longer know ; but it was certainly 
not celebrated by a torpid sitting still, but with prayer and ex- 
hortation ; and we do still know that on it the people were wont 
to seek the instruction of the prophets.' 

The more strictly the sabbath was kept, and the more pre- 
paration was required in order to avoid all work while it lasted, 
the more customary did it become to regard the last hours before 
it as a mere preparation for it, and even to designate the whole 
of the day immediately preceding as the presabbathy^ or as the 
preparation^^ or as high-evening.^ All this, however, was not 
fully developed until the last days of the ancient nation, when 
all that concerned the sabbath was observed witb the most 
painful scrupulosity, and a thousand new laws were passed 
about it.^ The same was the case with regard to the other 
festivals. 

Of what superlative importance the sabbath was, moreover, 
to the community during its earliest days, and how this per- 
petual sacred circle was regarded in the mind of the great 

' Uos. ii. 13. It is expressly declared the 8evonth day, may be seen in the 

in Juilith viii. 6, that oven uU pre-Boh- exalted narrative. Josh. vi. 3 sqq-; 

baths and festivals of every kind are in- Hut. v. 307, 400, 416. 
compatible ^ith fasting. Down to tho ' 2 Kin^ iv. 23. 

latest times care was taken not to ' vpotrdfifiarop, Judith viii. 6. 

appoint a sabbath as a day of fasting or * irapaaKtvfi of the Gospels, 

lamentation ; and the dread of so doing * The word, appearing chiefly in the 

was still lively enough even among the Aramaic form (CJH^^iy which signifies 

and Anb 
occurs Do- 




ConluMon of these ideas is first found di^notc th, dar/ inade (tuntfd) into tke eiti- 

only among heathens. Boe Just His f. i„y, i.e. the high (sacred) evening, 

xxxvi. 2 : comp. above, p. 84. And how ^ . j,^^ ^„ ^^^ -^^ yf ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

little inclination there was in earlier times . . i ,^ 

to the later scrupulous dread of war and intimately connected 3f. ]^2\r}f ; further 

the use of wea|)ons on tho sabbath, how, light is thrown on it in Hist. ▼. [German 

rather, a brilliant yietory was expected on ed.]. 
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founder of the commtmity as the pattern for every period of time, 
may be further seen from many periods of time which appear in 
other laws modelled on this pattern, as will be farther explained 
in the course of this work'. Here again is something genuinely 
peculiar to the time of Moses and his immediate followers. 

But the application on the largest scale of this sanctified 
circle of time, and of the number seven, was with regard to the 
determination of all the remaining festivals of the community 
and their dates. We shall, however, be better abJe to speak on 
this point towards the end of our whole description. 

3» The Sacred Uiterances expressed hy Purifications and 

Consecrations. 

Purifications were sometimes legally ordered on account of 
such transgressions or impurities as the supreme law in the 
community of Jahveh did not tolerate. So far they hardly con- 
cern us here, and will be fully spoken of below. 

They were, however, also undertaken by men as a fit prepara- 
tion for sacrifice and other imposing solemnities, as has been al- 
ready noticed.' On such occasions they no doubt varied very 122 
much so as to suit the importance of the solemnity which was 
to follow ; in their main features, however, they were very strict, 
true to the spirit of Jahveism. The lowest grade of purification 
demanded a washing of the body and changing of the clothes,^ 
as well as the removal of any objects of heathen superstition 
which might be about; * on occasions of very great solemnity 
sexual abstinence for three days was further required.* — For 
the priests on duty purifications wholly special to themselves 
were necessary ; theymust,e.g. bathe with handsandfeet, i.e. with 
the whole body, in the fore-court of the Sanctuary when they 
desired to enter the sanctuary or approach the altar .^ 

Related to these are the consecrations for sacred or danger- 
ous undertakings, e.g. for a general fast,^ a war,® the meeting 
of the national assembly,^ or for a new building, not only of an 

1 Comp. what has been already said * Ex. xxx. 17-21 ; xl. 30-32. 

noder Circumcision, p. 96 sq.; for other * Joel i. 14; ii. 15. 

ca«es, sec below. • Ps. ex. 3 ; Joel iv. 9 [iii. 9] ; Mic. 

* P. 42. iii. 6 ; Jcr. xxii. 7, and elsewhere. An 
' Acctjrding to Ex. xix. 10, 14 : Gen. bistoricjil instance occurs 1 Sam. vii. 9 sq.; 

xxxr. 2y and the purifications described a song, Ps. xx. Josephus, Antiq. xv. 5, 
below. 4, speaks of sacrifices before a combat 

* Gen. xxxT. 2, 4; Ex. xxxiii. 6 sq. beingstill offered under Herod. — ThWo, Vit. 

* "K-g xix. 16. At ordinary celebra- Mos. i. 57 ad Jin. speaks of a purification 
tions, e.g. when the national assembly of warriors on their return from the com- 
Bwt, a angle daj*8 preparation sufficed, bat. 

Juab. tIL 13. * Joel ii. 16 ; comp. \. \\. 
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I 

altar,' and a temple,* but also, e.g. of a town-gate.' They are 
all called ^ sauctifications ' ; but we do not now know much 
about the particular phrases and rites which were employed on 
these occasions. 

Sacrifice was connected with all the more important purifica- 
123 tions and consecrations^; the songs and phrases being for the 
most part freely composed and selected.* For the consecration 
of the sacred vessels, as well as for that of the high-priest, oil, 
mixed up with various costly perfumes, was employed,^ a matter 
which will be spoken of again. This oil was what grew in 
Canaan, and of itself furnishes an image of happy luxuriant 
growth, and therefore of a blessing. The various perfumes also 
which were mixed with it in certain technical proportions grew 
in that neighbourhood, or in Arabia and SjTia, countries not too 
far from Canaan. 



THE 8ACEAMENTS OP JAHVEH. 

Every religion, however, has finally some few usages in which 
she seeks to comprehend her entire significance and spirit, as 
well as her external validity and her sanctity. These are her 
sacred rites, by us usually termed sacramentsy^ and their existence 
is quite inevitable. For while every religion, particularly if 
it be an elevated one, starts from some few fundamental truths, 
but finds her fulfilment and goal only in life and action, she has 
also a craving finally to put forth again her whole contents in some 
few usages, and to cling to these as eternally valid in the world 
and for the world. Religion, so powerful and at the same time 
so simple, especially in her strictest and purest forms, must 
124 finally collect her truly inexhaustible power in certain equally 
clear and expressive symbols of her life. These symbolic actions 
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* Ex. xxix. 36 Bq. ; Ezek. xliii. IS- ' The proper Hebre'w word forthera 

is D^irnpp ; lor, on a close inspection, it 

» Comp. 1 Kings viii. ; Hist. iii. is impossible to doubt that this word mnst 

126^8q., 24o t«qq. \^^ pq understood in the Tery ancient p«i»- 

>eh.ni.l. sages, Lev. xxvi. 2 ; xix. 30. The Micra- 

* In the heathen purifications they ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ in ^ ^^^^ .^, ^j^- 

vere of the same terrible kind as the sac- . to t>e feared ' along with the sabbath. Oa 

rificc-8 of covenant* (p. 68). so that those ^his account the plural *e^ro is to be 
who were to be punned had to pofs . - r*- » 

heixveen the halves of the sacrificial victim, ^^\ ^^ « actually found in Lev. xxi. 23. 

Livv. xl. 6. 13. What IftRiel retaineil ^" ^"® }^^ parage, as likewise in Lev. 

of similar more rigorous us;iges will be "-3; >um. xviii. 29, the word refers 

explained below, under the Passover. ^^ ^"« sacrifice. The words Bn{;» or 

* As is shown by the examples, CHDD. in Ezek. xxii. 8, 26 ; xxiii. 38. ars 
1 Kings viii. ; Ps. Ixviii. to be understood and read in accordance 

* Ex. XXX. 22-83. with this. 
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have iheir ori^n in the life, and the whole power and activity 
of this particular religion itself, and so when repeated in their 
original vitality, propagate and renew this whole significance 
and spirit of the religion. But as soon as they come into being 
they serve perpetually p> remind alike adherents and oppo- 
nents of the existence of this religion, with its many various 
commandments and laws ; the believers however having these 
things recalled to mind very differently from the unbelievers. 
This at least is their original essence. 

These few usages of more than ordinary rank, are accordingly 
▼ery properly described in the Old Testament as symbols of the 
covenant of Israel with Jahveh. A symbol in itself is dead, the 
spirit which created or took possession of it first gives it all its 
significance, as well as its powers of persistence. It is then 
Tery possible that such a symbol may have existed earlier, before 
it is seized upon by the higher religion, and receives from her 
quite a new meaning, which shall correspond to her nature. 
This we have already shown to have been the case with regard 
to circumcision' and sacrifice, especially the bloody sacrifice.* 
Nevertheless, a vigourous true religion will always create as 
well out of its most intrinsic spirit a completely new symbol. 
Such an one Jahveism possessed in the sabbath.' 

Never, however, can such a symbol exhaust, in its mere pheno- 
menal manifestation, the significance of that which it tries to 
reveal to the senses, least of all where it is employed to express 
the deepest thoughts and the highest aspirations of true reli- 
gion. If the life and the power of every religion, and most of 
all that of the true religion, includes an incalculable element, 
something secret and miraculous, then for every common mind 
which does not like to penetrate into their full vital mean- 
ing, these symbols of it become still more full of secrecy, so that 
these sacraments become identical with secrets (mysteries),^ 

That such sacraments are to be deemed more sacred than 
aught else that is visible, is a matter of course ; they are the 
seat of the public conscience and consciousness of religion. So 
long as the religion is surrounded by many powers bitterly 
hostile towards her, and is limited to a narrow circle, or even 
single close nationality, the latter will seek to protect her, and 
therefore her most intrinsic and sacred symbols, with the greatest 
anxiety. As in the case of blaspheming the name of Jahveh, so 
also designed and conscious violation of these symbols of the 

' P. 89 8qq. * As even this word D^^npp may 

« P. 40 sq. . , > 3ignif„ g^gt^ p.. ixxiii. 17, 
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covenant was to be punished accordiiifif to the Book of Origins, 
by death ; as though he who despised or disturbed these sjin- 

125 bols of their life, robbed himself of all life in the sacred com- 
munity. 

The individual sacraments, moreover, so fJEur as they were 
vehicles of this lofty significance, assumed the form of a cohe- 
rent Whole. Circumcision was the sacrament and symbol of 
reception into the community.* It is thus a very strong 
symbol, derived from a ruder primitive time ; it always re- 
mained visible on the person of him who had received it, and 
would always serve as a most vivid memorial for himself 
and a witness for others. Sacrificey especially the bloody 
sacrifice with its inseparable deep dread of all blood, was de- 
rived from still earlier days ; it could not, in the form in which 
it was taken and employed, be so readily connecte<l with any 
of the new truths of Jahveism, and it is accordingly termed a 
sacrament, but not, as a rule, one of the symbols of the cove- 
nant. Only the Passover and its blood is depicted as a sacred 
symbol,^ and therefore strictly insisted on eveiy year for at 
least every male member of the community.' On the other 
hand, such a symbol of the covenant appears from the very 
foundation of the community in the Sahbathy and it presents 
itself not only as something quite new, but also as the most 
worthy symbol of this religion and community, being altogether 
incorporeal, and one which, without the complete participation 
and free act of the spirit, could not become manifest in the 
community, but which does become a glorious revelation of the 
existence and efficiency of religion, as soon as the nation cele- 
brated it with one accord and from their hearts.* At the same 
time it is a sacred symbol in which all members of the com- 
munity without exception may have an equal share. As then 
circumcision, a single act incapable of repetition, marked and 
sealed the entrance into the community, and still more into a 

126 state of obligation towards Jahveh, so the proper celebration of 
the sacrifice, which could be repeated after longer or shorter 
intervals, and still more that of the sabbath, gives the sym- 
bol of this obligation, and at the same time when properly 
celebrated, the continual fresh power for its maintenance. 
And as this alone is the final aim of all true religion, her whole 
intrinsic unity and might is brought to a focus in her having, 

' P. 95 pqq. 65, 94 n/, Apocal. vii. 1-8. 

« Ex. xii. 13, 21-28. The symlK)! • See below, 

giren by God to Cain tx) bear on his bodj * As has been all fnrther explained ob 

(Qen. iy. 16), is* on the other hand, more p. 97 &qq. 
of a heathen character ; comp. abcre pp. 
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taken strictly, only one such rite of the highest sanctity {sacra- 
tienOj the true sacrifice. To this the former kind now only 
Btands in the relation of a suitable prerequisite and prepara- 
tion. How far these sacraments were really held sacred in the 
life of the ancient nation has been already explained. 



IL The Saceed Externals. 

When a religion passes out of her purely spiritual province, 
and enters a particular community or nation, there to abide 
and bear her fruit, she needs more than the above-described 
sacraments, which do bring out her deepest truths, but only so 
far as they are capable of external representation and communi- 
cation. She needs, in addition, a number of outward means 
and instruments, which are not meant to produce and repre- 
sent her truths themselves, but only to enable the latter to be 
maintained, imparted, and advanced. There must be persons 
-whose lives may be spent in their promulgation— priests, and 
these possibly of different grades. There must, further, be im- 
plements, places, and houses, which maybe used as the instru- 
ments of this promulgation ; and lastly, there must be definite 
times, when they may be promulgated again and again as effi- 
caciously and vigorously as possible. 

All these we call the sacred externals ; and that they are 
indispensable as conditions of the existence and maintenance 
of every religion which has attained historical importance, is 
undeniable. But their special conformation and development 
is most intimately connected with the whole individuality of 
each special, i.e. historical religion ; and Jahveism shows also 
here the duality which characterises its temporal origin. 

On the one hand, Jahveism, in its inmost nature and im- 
pulse, as far as it was something new in the world, was so 
simple, and at the same time so true and so deep, that in its 
necessary assumption of human, moral, and temporal externals, 127 
it was nevertheless obliged to strive to uphold, securely and 
clearly, its ovra pure truths, which stood far above these things, 
and were quite independent of them. It cannot take the view 
that the truth and power of religion depends on priests, or even 
on prophets, or sacred vessels and houses, or festivals and 
seasons. This dependence it nowhere teaches, for all that is 
Sacred it refers back ultimatelv to Jahveh, to his volition and 
action, his election and rejection. How completely, on the 
oontrarj, it exalted the eternal and imchangeable Sanctity 
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alone, and only thence derived all else which was called sacred 
by men, we see most clearly in the fair commencement of iU 
course, when its divorce from all earlier religions, and new 
arrangement of all conditions after its own impulse, proved 
most favourable to a noble simplicity in all sacred externals. 

On the other hand, the founding of Jahveism fell in a time 
when all living religion was still more than at present bound up 
with persons and places, and when especially the genuine religion 
with its truths could only make its way with great toil. This 
was reason enough why Jahveism had to become accustomed 
to relying much on external supports, even if these were not to 
become to it what they were to Heathenism. And when we 
remember what terrible risks this commencement of true reli- 
gion ran at the time from the most opposite qunrters, and with 
what difficulty for a long time it maintained itself in the 
struggle against the world, we cannot be surprised at the ex- 
cessive anxiety with which it sought to attach itself to certain 
persons and races, to vessels, and places, and seasons. True 
religion seemed always ready enough to vanish again out of 
the world ; all the more anxiously did the conception of it 
gradually connect itself with certain externals, without which 
it appeared unable to exist. 

In this way, then, these two impulses interpenetrated one 

another from either side till their co-operation resulted in the 

128 remarkable historical conformation of 'sacred externals about 

which the Book of Origins gives us our most perfect knowledge. 

SACBED HEX, 

be they priests or prophets, preaehers or monks (the sanctity 
of the last mentioned being that on which Buddhism was 
specially reared), or any other human beings, could find no 
place in Jahveism, for this had too profound a knowledge of 
the relation of human weakness to Divine strength ; and accord- 
ingly represented sanctity for men only as a requirement of 
God, but on this very account as something which applied 
equally to all the members of the community. Of the worship 
of relics, into which Buddhism fell so early, there is in Jah- 
veism not the most distant trace. Even the exalted figures of 
the patriarchs of the nation, with all that was closely connected 
with them, were allowed to be neither deified nor canonised by 
the strict true religion which became law in Israel.* Nor were 
Moses or the other ancient heroes of the first founding of the 

> Hist. I 295 sq. 
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communitj, ever made the subjects of such an application of 
the idea of sanctity.' How much less could this religion , 
ascribe sanctity to a living man and member of the community 
as something which cleaved to him and was to be reverenced 
in him! 

When, nevertheless, a certain sanctity is often ascribed to 
the priests and to the high-priest in particular, this is to be 
explained fipom the narrowness of those times, in which religion 
did not seem able to maintain herself without the closest 
alliance with particular classes and persons ; and, moreover, in 
such cases the expression ^ sacred ' must be understood in con- 
formity with the ruling principle of Jahveism. 

We shall, however, be better prepared to speak on the point 
farther on in treating of the position of the priests. 

SACKED TIMES. THE PERPETUAL LIGHT AND SAOEIPICE. 129 

Of all sacred externals none is more necessary and unavoid- 
able than the appointment of sacred times, when not only the 
individual, but still more the whole community, shall have 
leisure, as well as a summons, to recognise the higher truths 
which it is so easy to leave unheeded amid the bustle of ordi- ' 
nary life, and to strengthen themselves afresh by partaking of 
their vitality. It is desirable that such seasons should recur 
regularly at intervals not too distant from one another, and for 
this Jahveism made the best provision in the already described 
institution of the Sabbath* — that greatest and most enduring 
of the creations of the arch-legislator. The more important 
festivals, which ought to stand out prominently even in the series 
of ordinary sabbaths, will, however, be treated of below at a more 
suitable place. 

But again, the mere observance of holy days like these 
was not enough, inasmuch as religion must exist and operate 
without break or intermission, and there should not be an 
instant in which the indi^ridual may doubt whether he is in the 
presence of God, or whether he sighs after his light in vain. 
Especially were the cravings of Antiquity utterly unsatisfied by 
this constant renewal of the public religion as the sacred days. 
recurred. For every nation then believed that its gods, and 
in particular its head- and guardian-god, might be easily lost 
again, and wished therefore to put forth all its might to secure 
his actual and continuous presence in their midst. Every 



» Hist. ii. 226 sqq. « P. 97 b(^. 
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nation, accordingly, which felt a craving for such sacra dinrna^^ 
took measures in its sanctuary for giving assurance by means 
of appropriate symbols of the eternal presence in its own midst 
of a God ever ready to succour; and other symbols of the 

130 never-ceasing worship of this God were easily connected there- 
with. Now the craving for such symbols was felt also by the 
people of Israel, and after the founding of Jahveism more strongly 
than ever, inasmuch as its God could be represented by no image 
made with hands, and the setting up of any such image in the 
sanctuary was strictly forbidden. It was as though it desired to 
make it perfectly clear to the Heathenism which surrounded it, 
that its God too, though purely spiritual, was none the less 
actually in its midst, and was honoured there with no less magni- 
ficence. Many things of this kind, then, passed over &om the 
earlier condition of affairs to Jahveism, in order to indicate the 
abode where Jahveh dwelt, who, though invisible, was certainly 
and eternally there. And yet it is almost more important to 
notice how at that time the true religion only partially submitted 
to such temporal limitations, still clinging to the more eternal 
view, at any rate in anticipation and contemplation, and letting 
the light of pure truth stream through.' 

All the particular symbols of this perpetual sacred service 
recur in their essential features in heathen religions. It is, as 
has been already said, as though Israel was ever desirous of 
showing by a similar institution, that its totally distinct, in- 
visible God, was not less continually present, than all the gods 
of the nations in whose midst it lived. And when we turn to 
the essential elements, it appears that we always meet with two 
distinct symbols : a light (or fire) kept perpetually burning as 
the symbol of the mysterious presence and activity of the Divi- 
nity in this abode, and some Igind or other of perpetual sacriBce 

131 as its never-fkiling human worship.' In other respects a close 
investigation shows that the separate parts of which this daily 

' The *lMpn ^n ^^^ B<x>k of Origin«, a new one pat in its place, and tlie sacred 

the A^€X€x«<r^^ in J<«eph. B^ii, Jnd. ^^T* ^^ "^^ ^?*^ I?^ as necessary tiU 

Ti. 2. 1. How much im^H)rtance vnis «s- «^«* ^^^^ P™^ hackshdmp of the people. 

cribcd to it even in later times, is seen ■ Before a Chinese idol there stand at 

frrim such oxpretsions as Acts xxvi. 7, the present time two great candles and 

xrliich are freciuenlly to be met with at dishes containinpr dainties of every sort ; 

that time, Sonietliinp similar appears in among the Owsncks and similar races a 

the Temple of the Tyrian UeraklcSf see licht, never j>ermitte^l to go out. bums by 

Sil. Ital. Pun. iii. 20. ths side of an ima(!e of the Virgin, see 

* This is proved in a great variety of Wagner's Rrhe im Kaukams, i. s. 6o sqq. ; 

wa^'S ; in the bmg passage, e,g. which Porlenstedt'slOOl 7b/7f.s.32. But in the 

concerns u** most here. Ex. xxxii-xxxiv.. Acropolis of Athens, too. Athene sat by the 

\re see that the f»rifniial Decalogue 'written si le of a sacnnl lamp never extin^ished 

hy the iiuger of God ' wiis sliatterod, and {JkrL akad. MontU^ber, 1849, a. %\t\ 
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eacred worship was composed in tlie final arrangement of it were 
of veiy different origins. 

1. As we have already seen,* the primitive table-offerin": 
always maintained its position here, and consisted of twelve 
loaves, carrying us back by means of this number to the primi- 
tive time when the number of the tribes determined everything. 
This offering is termed in the Book of Origins the * eternal 
bread ' * and elsewhere the * bread of the countenance ' • because 
it was placed in front of the innermost sanctuary, in two rows, 
on the similarly named sacred table. But in true Mosaic 
fashion these twelve loaves were unleavened and served up only 
with incense and salt, and had to fall in with the Mosaic 
arrangement of time in being renewed every sabbath-day, the 
old ones becoming the property of the priests. 

2- A perpetually burning light must assuredly have been an 
invariable accompaniment of this table-offering; but its arrange- 
ments, as they are known to us, have a thoroughly Mosaic stamp. 
Seven lights were to burn on the lamp of the sanctuary, mani- 
festly in accordance with the number which the sabbath had 
made sacred. Every evening they were prepared, i.e. filled with 
the finest oil, every morning they were examined and cleaned ; 
by day it appears that not so many, three or still fewer out of 
seven, were kept burning.^ The description of it in the Book 
of Origins is at present somewhat imperfect, but it is not in 182 
itself probable that there was no sacred light at all burning during 
the daytime. We should rather remember how calamitous it 
was deemed when the * eternal light * was by any accident com- 
pletely extinguished ; and this is enough to make it likely that 
by day more than a single flame was kept alight. 

When in the evening the priest filled the seven lamps and 
in the morning put all in order for the requirements of the day, 
it was his duty at the same time always to offer incense at the 
smaller altar in the inner sanctuary. In this way perfect ex- 
pression is found for the correspondence between light and 
sacrifice.^ 

S. Afber the brilliant fire-offering described above^ had 

* P. 27 flq. *peni« a« if the Htdit l«rrjt onlj at night ; 

* Ler. xxiT. 5-S; N«m. it. 7. biil the p.ji»iip:o, Ex. xxx. 7, speiiks of a 

* 1 Sam. xzi. 6 ^5] v\^ remlered l>y trimming of tiie lamps ercry morning, 
I^ntfaer Schavhrodr (A. V. flhew-lvead]- and Jos^plu Antiq. lir. 8. 3. m.-ir l»t' riu'hr 
In A mora aitifidnl aaaner the nnmu 'tlie in informini; u« tlint l)y day three oiU: tyt 
Ijread «et out in order,' 1 Chron.xxiii. 29, the seven were burniiif^. Comp. Mai. i. 
is formeci ootthe irorda in Ex. xl. 23, 10, whero ■(» intermitteut iliumiuatifiji 

* Aeoording tothe paioeagee, Kx. xxvii. wuald «uit. 

20 «i. ; xxx. 7 «q. ; Ler. xxiv. 1-3; • Ex. xxx. 7 sq. 

2 Chwn. 2iii. 11^ and 1 Bam. iii. 3, it • V. 46 ac^^ 

i2 
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established itself in Israel, a new and final, but more costly, 
form of the daily sacrifice was its logical consequence. ETcrr 
morning and every evening a male sheep was consumed as 
a burnt-oliering, together with the fruit- and drink-ofiFering 
which went along with it, and on every sabbath a second offering 
of the same kind was added.* The fire for it on the large altar 
was made up every morning and evening till it was sufficient 
to reduce the oftering then consigned to it to ashes in the 
course of half a day ; it was therefore never too low for all 
other offerings which were brought to the sanctuary to be 
at once placed upon it.^ A similar perpetual fire, which, how- 
ever, probably did not yet consume the same expensive 
sacrifice, must have marked out the sacred central spot while 
Moses was alive ; ^ and we have already shown the use of this 
constant great sacred fire, according to the remembrance of 
^33 those who lived later, during the many and long wanderings 
of the people under Moses.* As soon as the great sanctuary 
obtained a fixed abode in the Holy Land, this sacred fire, too, 
must have assumed a difierent shape. It was no longer possible 
or desirable that it should mark the high central spot of the 
encamping nation, visible afar in a wild desert. But something 
similar at any rate was once more instituted. Thus it was 
transferred to the Temple of Solomon,* and the prophets of the 
eighth century can still declare that Jahveh has at Jerusalem a 
hearth which was ceaselessly burning, and a sacred fire.* 

The particular time in the morning or the evening when 
this sacrifice never failed to rise aloft, was according to all 
indications, the same as that when, as has been just said, the 
incense was daily kindled on the more refined altar of the 
inner sanctuary. The time was so universally known, and the 
sacrifice with the prayers which undoubtedly accompanied it, 
was deemed so sacred, that use was made of it in common life 
to distinguish two of the hours of the day,^ and it gradually 
became customary for the pious all over the country to pray 
daily at the same hours.® 

* Num. xxviii. 1-10; comp. Ex. xxix. dying out of the siureil Nicrifioial fire. 
30-42 ; Lov. vi. 1-6 [8-13] ; ix. 17. " Acoonliiig to 1 Kings xviii. 29. 36; 

- P. 51. 2 Kind's iii. 20. 

* Sc'«» Hht. ii. 21iJ sqq. ■ This daily pniver at certAin hours 
^ Hist. ii. 218 sqq.; "with which we of th*^ day wa» not, it is true, fully devc- 

may o<)ni|>Hri> tlie gleaming jewel, bright loped and in general us^e among tlie 

Ht nii^ht and dull hy «lay, in the temple of people, liefore tho^e la'er times when. a# 

I ho Syrian Hienii)olis, Luoiau, Dc Dta wo have shown (p. 14) prayer generally 

St/ra, 0. xxxii. lMH*amo a real popular pt^wer. Allusions 

^ Comp. Hi»t. iii. 246 sq. are, however, already made to a similar, 

* Is. xxxi. 9. The Samaritan Chron- more informal, custom among picas indi- 
icle, xli., also gives an account of tlio yiduaU in Ps. cxli. 2 ; r. 4 [3]. Mid-day is 
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There was, however, in the earliest times still another 
sacrifice which the higli-priest, as suited his peculiarly lofty 
position and importance (of which we shall speak later), offered 
np every morning and evening as his own. This was very 
simple — a corn-offering, which was reckoned as a fall burnt- 
oflEering,* and was half the size of the one which was daily 
offered on behalf of the kingdom along with the flesh-offering. 
It is plainly something extremely ancient, and very different in 
kind from the other fire-offerings.' It is, nevertheless, possible 
that this more simple sacrifice gradually ceased after the animal- 
offering became prevalent. 

THE SACRED APPLIANCES, PLACES, AND BUILDINGS. 

An altar can be dispensed with by no religion which attaches 
importance to sacrifice by fire, and the extraordinary impor- 
tance which was attached to it in the pre-Mosaic times has 
already been explained. The altar is in the first instance 
nothing but a hearth for fire ; but this very fact caused it to 
become the centre of all divine worship, and the sacred spot 
where earth and heaven have their meeting-place, where reli- 
gion seeks to impart her whole strength to man, to reveal to 
him what is most full of mystery, and to exhaust before him 
what is most inexhaustible. All religion, especially all true 
religion, is a reciprocal relation between God and Man ; all 
real religion, is an intercourse between them. The altar, and 
the man standing opposite to it, only declare that this reci- 
procal relation and intercourse, as certainly as it had once 
existed, and as certainly as the altar stands there, shall con- 134 
tiiiue to be renewed and to operate for ever. If it is the case 
that all other symbols of religion which are displayed to men 
serve to indicate this mutual intercourse, and their very exis- 
tence is an exhortation unto its accomplishment,^ still the altar, 

added to morning and erening by the poet vi. 18, and p. 36 above) with TwVf ^'"^ 
in Ps. It. 18. but he i» only speaking freely, ng^oj }„ ^he Book of Origins. For the 

" Lather translates it here and else- rest, compare p. 48 sq. 
wherein8imilarca8egby5i>CT«)p/er[A.V. "E.g. it may be, at a still more 

• meat-offering *]. simple stage of religion, a Kicred stone, 

9 xrr •*.•!. • *. J • L about which more is said below. Ewry 

We are, it is tme, acquamted with ^j • ^^ however, simple and rude it mav 

tilts oiTmng only from Lev. Ti 12-16 19- be, which is employ^ just for reminding 

23J (where it is an ntter mistake to think ^^„ ^^ ^^at is Divine, may be termed a 

*^ * r'^\\ u !r"^u."l *^*^^*^,^*7 '"'J^^ fetish, if people like the name : it is better, 

once for all by the high-pnest), but the however, in Antiquity to avoid the modern 

wordi n*pg nrqp m ver. 13 [20], ^^pj. It is, however, true that it was 

comp. Num. xxviii. S, allow no other almost as natural then to hallow certain 

meaning ; and possibly the same sacrifice trees or staff:^. Sanchtmiathon. p. 8. ed. 

is intended in Num. iv. 16, as the name Orelli ; Evana. Ltith. Mu^wMhloXiy \%V^, 

myQ i§coartt^h\t in other Authors (Judg, 0. 36 sqq. How ai^jvtrimVj & Q,\]tjla ^>A\ 
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as the hearth of the fire n^hich mounts to heaven, has the 
advantage of representing the perpetual realisation of this 
intercourse, while at the same time, in the absence of other 
Kymbols which have been given historically, and are there- 
lore more definite, it is the one nearest to hand and the 
most indispensable. The numerous ways in which it received 
tui-ther special honours from sacrifices, and how it came to be 
regarded as the unique and lofty centre of the whole sacred 
rite, have already been described.* 

, 1. An altar, therefore, was all that was originally wanted, 
and we know that it was enough even for the people of Israel 
in the very earliest pre-Mosaic times ; wherever a patriarch 
settles, down for a while, there he builds an altar.* On the 
other hand, it was a most ancient custom in Canaan to erect a 
monument of stone, either quite simple or more elaborate, as 
the memorial of a place which man gratefully remembered as 
the spot where he had drawn near to the Divine presence ; * and 
such a one would also be naturally erected where a single indi- 
vidual, or a family, or a tribe, or nation felt themselves sur- 
prised by an exhibition of the Divine nearness and favour for 
which they had not looked, and which took place before an 
iZo altar had been built there.^ Sacred monuments of stone of just 
this character formed from early times one of the main peculiari- 
ties of Canaan and of the other regions lying round about the 
country where the Hebrews and the races allied to them dwelt, 
and the preference for the purpose of stones remarkable for 
their strange origin, colour, or form, can only be ascribed to 
the same cause.^ Indeed, we can almost follow the whole his- 
tory of the Palestinian-Syrian religions in the wide difference 
in the views regarding, and in the application of, such sacred 
stones. In the primeval days — more than two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ — when the Patriarchs lived, many of 
the Canaanites may have used a sacred stone as a mere monu- 
mental symbol of a god, and consecrated and anointed it, as is 
related of Jacob.* At that time there must in particular have 
been one sacred stone of the kind in the middle of the country 
at Bethel, which was deemed of great sanctity, so that the 

l>o issued only to get a fixed point for (lirec- tbis custom is presupposed, Ler. xxri. 1, 

tiun of prayer is seen from Sur. x. S7. luad other {•ab&iges cited below. 

> Pp. 44-46. * Of vhich Geu. xxviii. 10-22, gires 

' This in the account of the oldest the ever valid type. 

Kources alxjut Jacob, Gen. xxxv. 1, 3, 7, * Like the black stone of tiie Ka'bft at 

also of the Fourth Narrator, in regard to Mecca. 

all the ancient?, Gen. viii. 20 ; xii. 7 ; xiii. * Gen. xxriii. IS sq. ; xxxr. 14 aq.: 

4, 18; xxii. 9 : comp. xx\'i. 25. cooip. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 2 iq.; IMoa C^ 

' According to Geo. xxxi. 35, where sius, Hiat. xtI. 33. 
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Hebrews and the Canaanites straggled for centuries for its 
possession (as the Arabs did for the Ka'ba).* It is always the 
name of the one patriarch, Jacob (Israel), about which the 
strongest recollections cling from primitive times of his having 
attached so great an importance to a stone, and, before all, to 
this stone at Bethel ; and down from those earliest days when 
the people was still a race of wandering shepherds, there was 
retained the designation of its God as the shepherd of the stone 
of Israeli But even down to the time of David, the numerous 
local names compounded with the word -stoney prove, when 
taken along with these ancient legends, what a sanctity these 
stones possessed in the popular estimation.^ While, however, 
* Jacob's stone ' at Bethel was deemed so sacred in the eyes of 
that people, and the ancient feeling was so hard to eradicate, 
the Phoenicians even gave the name of Bdtylos* to an ancient 
god who had certainly at one time been highly reverenced by 
them at the place of this very stone, and sacred magic stones 
generally they termed hdtylien ; and while in Israel even this 
stone continually lost more and more of its sanctity, as the true 
religion was more and more developed from the days of Moses, 
stones received among the Phoenicians and other heathens an 
increasing superstitious reverence, their character varied more 
and more (pillars and portable stones being the most common), 
and the smaller round portable ones were deemed to be living 
things with which men versed in magic liked to practise their 
art.* 

When man came to possess an image of the Deity, some 136 
kind or other of shelter or case was allotted to it, or even a 
house, this being at first certainly a very small one.® But it is 
plain that in the earliest times, each separate household began 

> Hisi, L 302 sq., 343 sqq. ; ii. lioth. i. p. 342. 348, ed. Bekker, as well as 

277 «1<I' tlie remarks of Theopbylact, according to 

' Jiist, i. 409 sqq. Cyril, on Acts vii. 43. Similar, if not so 

' Ck>mp. the narrative given in Hist, highly developed, superstitions existed 

ii. 427. The Eben-ha'ezer, 1 Sam. vii. 12, among the Greeks (see ^sch. Eum. ver. 

something like our Utlfenstein [helping- 41 ; 0. Miiller's Orchotnenos, s. 179, 211 ; 

stooe] is already mentioned, iv. 1, v. 1, Gerhard, in the Berlin, akad. Jbhandl, 

only tor the sake of more clearly describing 1848, s. 277 sq.), and the Hindoos (see 

the mere locality, for it was undoubtedly 0. Frank, in the Munch, akad. AhhandL 

Dot another place. 1834, s. 613 sq., 837). See also Theoph. 

♦ Comp. theDeufl Garmelus of Earmel. ^ Autolykum, i. 16 ; Irby and Mangles, 

Tae. Hist, ii. 78. TrawU in Arabia Petr. p. 461. [^Mt 

* Sanchuniathon, p. 26, 80, 18, ed. ^ ,^.>^^^>}\ 
Orel., with the essay on the Phcenician 5iir.v.4; -4M«/a«rf, 1849^ s. 610 sq., 614. Eh- 
views of the creation of the world, pp. 24, roiibergin the Berl. akad. MonaUberichtt-n, 
62. Comp. farther the reminiscences in 1849, s. 346 sqq.; DMGZ. 1863, ss. 498, 
livy. xxix. 11 ; Plinv. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 600, and 1864, ss. 462, 466 sq.— For the 
51 ; PausADias, Ftneq., ix. 27, 48 ; x. rest comp. more b^low, and the Jahrb, d, 
24 ; Porphyr. Fita Pyth. c xvii., and Bibl. WUs. v. s. 287 «l. 

ttfgmsMj Diunaakins jjo Fhotiua'a Bilh ' This is seen liouv 3\iii. xV\\. ^« 
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by coveting an image of this kind for itself alone, in order that 
it might be able to enjoy quite privately the perpetual aspect 
and immediate proximity of its divine protector. It was 
placed by the hearth as the innermost sanctuary of the house, 
and kept locked up in a case only in troubled times.' It was 
already a higher stage when a whole nation desired to assemble 
round an image of its god in the same way as the family had 
done. Not till this was the case would the images as well as 
the corresponding receptacles or houses probably be much larger 
and more handsome. 

The highest summits of the earth have always been deemed 
places essentially sacred ; but in these countries a certain 
sanctity was also attached, from a most remote period, to 
some kinds of long-lived wide-spreading trees, so that men, 
especially when they wished for some sort of sacred worship in 
valleys and plains, liked to celebrate their rites, erect their 
altars, and keep their other sacred possessions, under the shade 
of one of these trees.^ Such was the condition of local sanc- 
tuaries in the earliest times, according to all the traces which 
we can still discover. 

Jahveism, which, at any rate in its stricter conceptions 
rejected all idols from the very first, could at no time tolerate 
a * house of God ' of the kind that had hitherto been customarv ; 
and the truth that every house of God, however great and 
however magnificent human hands may make it, will yet always 
possess features which have little correspondence with the full 
majesty of Jahveh, is one to which it bore clear witness, espe- 
cially on all decisive occasions, although here too in the course 
of centuries, art tried what it could do in the matter.' — Nor 
could sacred trees or groves agree with the spirit of Jahveism, 
so that all the remnants of the old Canaanitish superstition 

' This aldo may be seen equally clear the belief is still dej»cribed in Ibn-'Aral)- 

from Jnd. xrii. 5 sqq., and <»ther traces of shah's Fak, in the omen furnished by the 

the early religion which will bo explained viriiiity or non-viridity of a grand old 

below. palm-tree. 

• As is even still clear from the remin- ■ 2 Sam. rii. 6sqq. ; bk. Is. Ixri. 1 sqq. 

iscences of the patriarchs. H\jit. i. 302 sq. No doubt this same simplicity in this 

Thesamcljelief is familiar in ju(<t those nor- matter might be found also amung certain 

them districts whence the patriarchs came, nations, piirtly inherited from primeral 

see Mose Ton Ohorene. i. 15, 19 ; Tscluim- timefs partly due to the reaction described 

tschean, Armtn. Alterth. i. 13; Assemani's on p. 71. So Origen. Contr, Cei*. xW. 8. 

i/t^/. Or. iii. 1, p. 492 sq. For the rest comp. I, maintains that neither the Scythians, 

DMGZ. 1863, ss. 481, 483 ; Spence- the Lybian Nomads, the Seres, nor the 

Hardy's Eastern Monachism^ p. 25, 212 Persians, had either temples, pillars, or 

Bqq., 325 sq., and Lfgard's Reckerches $ur images. Still more to the purpose is the 

ia Culte du Cypres pyramidal, p. 65 sqq. instance of the simple altar of the Phce- 

For palms, as oracle-trees, see Orpheus, nioians on Mount Carmel, Tac Hist ii. 

Fragm, 40, p. 496, Herm. See how vividly 78. 
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^hich still lingered on in subsequent times, or which crept 137 
back again among the people, were continually more and more 
decidedly regarded as heathenish.* The high places of the earth, 
on the other hand, had something of a sacred character even for 
the earliest Jahveism. Just because this religion was utterly 
unable any longer to find and to hold fast its God in any single 
earthly object which was visible and could be handled, it was 
all the more eager and anxious to find the tokens of his ex- 
istence and activity, at any rate, in heaven and in all heavenly 
phenomena, and therefore in the clouds which touch the highest 
and holiest spots of earth. This was a primitive belief, which 
maintained itself in Israel down to later days, and was not 
severely shaken until the highest and most illustrious sanctuary 
of the nation was permanently established on the but slightly- 
elevat^ Mount Zion, before which the incomparably higher 
peaks of the earth now seemed to bow their heads for ever.^ 
But even when the old belief was beginning gradually to waver, 
a piece of rocky ground, at any rate, was selected by prefer- 
ence as the best locality for an altar.^ 

While to early Jahveism the places of the earth which were 
high and difficult of access were long regarded as spots which 
had ever been sacred, nevertheless in its legislation it always 
held fast to a lofty truth, which was far more special to itself, 
viz. that wherever the true God reveals himself to men, even if 
it be in the valley or the desert, the ground is sacred to him ; * 
and in the earliest tones of the law the happy promise is heard, 

* Everywhere where I let my name be praised, will I come to 
thee,'* an utterance closely resembling that of the Gospels, 

* Where two or three are gathered together in my name,' &c. 
Many an ancient reminiscence of the former roving life of the 
people, and the revival of it under Moses, might here unite 
with some of the less restricted sympathies of the new religion 
which wa« working its way up under his influence, so as to 
clothe such a view with even a legal sanctity. An altar of this 
kind, according to the same earliest law, ought to be built in 
the simplest manner possible of nothing but turf. If, however, 
it were desired to build one of stone, the stones must not be 

■ See below under the review of How Isaiah deals with this rock or sfone 
hentbeninn. from his own point of viow may l>e seen 

* Pt. IxTiii. 16 80. [15 sq.] from Is. viii. 14 sq. ; xxviii. 16 ; xxxi 9. 

■ According to Jud. vi. 20; xiii. 19. * The Fourth Niirnitor represents this 
Bnt just lately there has been discovered, most magnificently, Gen. xxviii. 10-22: 
on the same place where formerly Solo> comp. xvi. 13; xxi. 14-19. 

men's Temple stood, the rock which was * Book of Covenants, Ex. xx. 24, 

torwed over by the Sstn-hrd Moschee, comp. xxi v. 4. 

\ ^ ^ U» whose name is derived thence. 
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artificially hewu, so as to have been much touched by human 
hands and tools ^ — a prohibition which is similar to the com- 
mand to ( ifer no sacrificial animals which had in any way been 
138 desecrated, but which is a remarkable expression of the spirit 
of this earliest Jahveism. Stone monuments of the heathen 
sort were, it is true, forbidden distinctly enough,* but the old 
custom liii<;ered on of erecting twelve monumental stones — one 
for each of the tribes — at a celebrated place where the whole 
people desired to olTer thanksgiving and sacrifice to their God.' 
The same purpose was served by a single stone of larger size 
under a tree,* irrespective of any special sanctity in the latter. 
And it was but a slight modification of the primitive custom to 
use twelve stones to build an altar large enough for the solemnity 
of the occasion when it was to serve for the whole of IsraeL* 

2. But this extreme simplicity which prevailed under Moses, 
and for some time after him, did not remain very long, and 
there are several causes to account for the fact. In the Jint 
place, many an object within the sphere of a new religion will 
quite imperceptibly become invested with an extraordinary 
sanctity, though it arose at first very simply out of the needs 
of the time, and claimed originally, on its own behalf, no 
special holiness. 

This is the case with the Ark of tlie Covenant y whose original 
position was the following. A chest is used for keeping docu- 
ments, jewels, and sacred articles, therefore for signs or images 
of a god, when these, as was customary in the earliest days, were 
of small size ; ^ the Ark of the Covenant had essentially no other 
purpose. But for Israel the most precious and sacred things of 
inestimable value, to be kept in such a chest, were — so far as 
they were preserved in writing-rjust the great truths and divine 
commands on which its whole earthly existence rested, as well 
as its faith and its hopes. And we know that in that chest 
the two stone slabs of the earliest law, and consequently of the 
earliest contract between Jahveh and the people, were pre- 
served ; and with equal right the documents of other laws and 
contracts of supreme importance might have been deposited 
there. Nothing is more characteristic of the earliest Jahveism, 
nor yet of greater historical truth and certainty, than that in 

* Albo Ex. XX. 24 sq. ' This bus been rediscovered even 
' Lev. xxvi. 1, HCv.'ordiiig to Hist. ii. amuDg the aucieur Mexicans, compw J. O. 

165, fruin a very early fru^pnout. Ex. Miiller's Anurik. Urrdigionen, s. 504. 

xxiii. 24. 8<)intthing similar has lately been dis- 

* £x. xxiv. 4 ; bx. Josh. iv. 2 sqq. covered in the Phoenician Amrit ; oomp. 

* bx. Ju:ih. xxiv. 2G. Kenan's MUsion de Pkinieiet p. 67. 

* 1 Kings xviii. 30-32. 
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pLice of the idols in which common heathenism took delight 
and of certain artificial symbols which served the same pm*pose 
for a heathenism which was aiming at something higher, it 
was only the documents of these purest truths and of these 139 
contracts, concluded as it were for all eternity, which acquired 
the most precious value and the highest sanctity. 

It was in accordance with this fact that all the special 
arrangements connected with this chest were made. It was 
certainly constructed in the desert, a fact shown by every in- 
dication, and as we should suppose from the description of its 
component parts in the Bock of Origins.' The very durable 
wood of the acacia-tree, which grows in certain places in the 
desert, was taken for the purpose. Its length was two and a half 
ells, its breadth and height one and a half. Inside and out it 
was covered with thin plates of gold, and further adorned with a 
sort of ripple of gold running round it, — a form of construction 
which, as regards materials and decoration, exactly reappears 
in the sacred table and great altar, to be described further on. 
But as this chest was to have contents so precious, two 
Cherubim were fixed over it, to symbolise the fact that Jahveh 
had^ as it were, descended upon it, and eternally protected 
what was contained in the chest. For the Cherub signified in 
the first instance the descent of the Deity, and consequently the 
spot whither it had descended and would again descend perpetu- 
ally, and there manifest itself.^ In this symbolical application 
the Cherub was also much utilised elsewhere, — in the sacred tent 
and in the temple, as will be shown below. But its primary 
and most significant position was over the Ark of the Covenant, 
where, for artistic reasons, two were placed lying face to face ; * 
and in this application they indicate, in the first instance, how 
strict is Jahveh's watch and guard over the sacred words con- 
tained therein. The two Cherubim were fixed to a plate of pure ho 
gold, which was suspended as a footstool over the ark, and was 
like a second cover of corresponding length and breadth, but 
separable from it. Its proper name was ' the footstool,' ^ and 

* Ex. xzr. 10-22 ; xxxvii. 1 -9 ; xl. companying it. Comp. also the K. S. G. 
20 iq. Biriehtf, 1864, 88. 54-62. There is h re< 

* I have said sufficient on this point marbible representation of a Garudii (i.e. 
in the PropMetem (Us A. li. vol. ii. s. 220. a cherub), a8 the ult^ir for the ancient 

* So far. no doubt, the Sphynxes lying I»^»f," horBe-sdcrifice, Kdm&yana. i. 13. 30 
•iiiir one Another over a micred hhriiie or (28 ^«>rr.). Uut the grcatebt resemblance 




M:ric«. ii. p. 276, and Lepeius-s DenhndUr, * H^^S can by no means signify sira- 

iiL bl. 14 ; Fellows's Second Excurtiou in ply the cover, as though thechost hsid no 
p. 1S5, along with the picture ac- other ; fur it would \iiiVQ one v>l '\\& ^"siv^ 
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it indicated the spot where Jahveh had, as it were, his footstool 
and abode. The two Cherubim, constructed of similar gold, 
lay over it, with their faces turned one to the other, and 
spread wide their mighty ^vings, as though protecting th#» ark. 
How deep was the space which separated this second corering 
from the first we do not precisely know, but we may very well 
suppose that there must have been room enough underneath 
the ' footstool ' for the lid of the ark to have been opened and 
shut. No other sacred article was similarly distinguished ; for 
none included in itself such an infinite depth of meaning, or 
called to mind anything so superlatively glorious and sacred as 
did this ark with the equipment we have described. 

Xow if this ark had of itself, from the very beginning, a 
significance so lofty that it could not but be deemed the most 
HI sacred of all the sacred externals, then in the davs after Moses 
the reverence felt towards it must ever have been on the increase. 
It held the documents of the law in its greatest purity and of the 
covenant in its fullest divinity, as they were guarded by Jahveh 
himself. Thus it became the representative of the presence of 
Jahveh himself among the community,* the symbol and pledge of 
all the revelations and promises of this God, and accordingly a 
place was allotted to it in the Holy of Holies of the sacred tent 
or house. This would make it seem more sacred tlian the altar 
itself, and on occasion of the most solemn sacrifices, e.g. at the 
annual Festival of Atonement the blood was sprinkled on the 
footstool which hung over it,^ as the most sacred of all visible 

wliilst the Capporrf is descriliod from the wliich was to he seen under the feet of 

first. Ex. XXV. 17-21 ; xxri. 34. as some- JahviOi when he liad descended on to 

tiling of «lifferent dimensions, and else- Mount Sinai, Ex. xxir. 1 0. — Moreorer, 

where in other respects as sepiiPiMe, an«l it is th^ Ark of th** Covenant which firs-t 

as an ol»ject of special im|V)rt.inoe in gives thu name to Jahveh of 'him who is 

itself more imj>ortant ev«-n than the ark. enthroned upm the cherubim.' 
The worl is manifestly ver}- ancient, and ' Ju< as the expression * l^fore Jah- 

only to be found now in this nit-aninir. but veh' i8convertil>le with * before the reve- 

it clearly denotes a st<M>l, beinij formed lation,' i.e. the ark in the Holy of Holies, 

from 1D3. i.e. to rub off, ecrsipe off (to Ex. xvi. 33 sq. 

oblitemte, and therefore to .A'r///*vgiiilt), * The LXX alremly think thit the 

just as scamnunt or ticafullum from fctihrrf, name fll^J owes its origin to thiscirenm- 

and just as C*^?., -' Chron. ix. 18. a word ^t^nce, as ' though it denoted atonement, 

of similar derivation and meaninff. tikes its lid of atonement. Tliis conjecture was 

name Irom treading. There is also a not far wrong, fur, as has been said above, 

correspondence even in the Eiliiopic word 1DD can also sijruify the effitcing of 

iKifTkL/ %/* , . , . , . , . >. guilt. But in this case, the ornament 

^nrX\ which IS plainly a passive for- ^^„,^,^ f^,^ ^^e very beginning, have 

mation from a wd of sim. lar siy:n.fi. ^^^.^j ^^^ „^ other purpose tLn for 

cation. The word is formed like n^^a, expiation, which is quite impossible, 

ncconling to Lehrhuch, § 166^. In the The LXX also l>egin by tmnsUting th« 

legendary history, jiccorvling to the l?«'ok won! very freely by lAcurrfpior MBtii^ 

of Covenants, the corresponding feature is and it was only gradually iXoirr^pcor alone 

* the work of art of gleaming s-ipphire/ came to take its place, although the latter 
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places, and the step nearest to heaven. For it will be easily 
understood that this footstool assumed far greater prominence 
than did the mere ark, from which it might be distin- 
guished as absolutely the most sacred of all places. It 
seems as though the people had had still so imperative a 
craving to represent materially and locally the presence of the 
Divine Being in its midst, that this ark became gradually 
more and more of a centre, both for the whole nation and 
for the priesthood and the invisible sanctuar}% and this in 
peaceful sojourn as well as in roaming and in war. 

But soon the consecrated receptacle passed into a new stage 
of its existence. As it contained the highest ancient revela- 142 
tions, so, too, it was but natural that new ones should proceed 
from its mysterious interior, — that, at any rate, the high-priest 
should receive the oracle which he sought for most easily and 
correctly in its immediate neighbourhood. This is the aspect 
in which the Book of Origins especially treats of the sacred 
ark. What Moses had placed inside, it calls absolutely the 
* revelation,' or more properly the sacred convention (parley), 
to which a peculiar name is given here ; * the ark it inva- 
riably terms * the ark of revelation,' ^ and even the place in 
the Holy of Holies where this stood it also calls simply the 143 

in already so usod in Philo'a Vita Mos. and understand one anotlier; whilst -yno 

iii. 8. Saadia, on the other hnud. held p^^i^^r indittites the place of it and in 

fa*t to the idea of MBtfia, and transbited therefore so often coupled with the word 

it. coc*^if»g, lid. The same conclusion has ^^,,/^ jij^ niwiuiup, * teut of the assembly.* 

be^n nsiched by J. D. Michaelis and the j^ favour of which the wonls Num. x. 3 

Tnr>]ems jrenemlly, without their thinking ^^ ^^^y \^^ ^\^^\ drsiroys the manifest 

that -VDa cannot posMbly allow this connection of nyio with finy and is 

meaninff. and tliat mDD ™UHt merely , • •» f » *-'''* rr. 

from ite formation be an architectural ex- contrary to the »pir.t of Ant.qu.ty. The 

unnteion MimibiF to n■^So roots nyi and l^y are therefore coiivert- 

'^ ''^ I r- ibie here, jvcoording to Lfhrhuch, § 1 17 sq.; 

• Ex. xxT. 16, 21 ; xl. 20. The but the LXX have derived the words in- 

expression TMTg will only become clear correctly from ny^ witness, and translate 

when we remember that, 1) in tlieBook of by futfyrvf^ioy, which could, however, give 

Orifjrins, Tjno i» not only convertible a meaninpr in so far as every convention is 

. .' ^ . ^. * , «^r^.»:«„ » an attestation. In perfect correspondence 

with mtt in the sense of ' congregation, , ^, , . r ^ - -n - 

wiv ii^v. »" i.M« o%j e 6 both as regarvls origin and signification are 

Num. i. 16; xri. 2; xxvi. 9, but in the 

connection 'o ^HK sometimes also with the Arabic j^., and, with the ancient 

niy Num. xviii. 2-6 ; xvii. 22 [7] sq. ; termination in -an (which is essentially 
ix- 15;comp. niyn }5^ which always the same as the -«/), the Ethiopic 

•tindw tlius; 2) when either thoark or the fi pa;, where k interchanges with y. 

WHcrvd tent is spoken of, ihes*^ nouns are 1"^ ,' . .^ . , 

^metimes expUined bv a corresponding ^he allie.l nieanina of i/u/wm is also to 

T*.rb, Ex. xxir. 22; xx'ix. 42 sq. ; xxx. 6, ^^ °»«t ^»t^»' ^^"^ ^^'« »«* '"0''« frequently 

16; Nam. xvii. 19 [4). We cannot doubt expressed by J^;^, 9G10. 

thtt nnS "ignifieB the revelation (or a » ^j^^q . jl^e '^rk for the revelation,' 

legml code thence derived) so far as God Ex. xxxi. 7. 
' man meet together iu it, and speak to 
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* revelation.'* It thinks that on to that stool with the Chembim 
the glory of Jahveh himself descended, as it were, iu a cloud,* 
and, according to it, Jahveh even promised to speak to Moses 
on that very spot, and reveal himself for Israel.' Witli this per- 
sistent view of the Book of Origins is connected, as we cannot fwl 
to recognise, that excessively high reverence felt for the ark 
in the centuries between Moses and Solomon, about which the 
historical books tell us. And in war-time this greatest sacred 
possession of the people was, in the first instance, carried about 
with them not merely in order that they might be protect*^ 
by it, as by a miraculous image which could be handled and 
kissed (for so deep into heathenism Israel could never really 
sink), but in order that, with the aid of the high-priest, it 
might be everywhere used as the seat of the oracle,* and, of 
icoursc, also in order that they might rejoice over it as over the 
presence of Jahveh himself during the greatest crises of their 
lives. Accordingly its capture by the Philistine g^ve the first 
powerful blow to this oldest religion.* 

By the * revelation ' to be placed by Moses in the ark, the 
Book of Oriels undoubtedly intended the two stone tables of 
the law ; • and we can still understand enough to see plainly that 
they were deemed by it to have been given to Moses by God 
himself, but the passage where this book speaks explicitly on 
1** the point is now lost. The old Book of Covenants simply 
makes Moses write down the Ten Commandments, and ther 
belong to it as part of the Covenant Book.* But from the time 
of Moses to the building of Solomon's temple there is not 
likely to have been any one who dared to open the ark. Im- 
portant legal documents, which came into existence after Moses, 
were not deposited in, but by it.' Wlien it was opened and 
newly decorated on the occasion of the buildins: of Solomon's 
temple,^ the writing on the slabs may already have become 
antiquated, and so the more easily have been supposed to have 
been written by the finger of God.*® It was certainlj' leas and 

* Ex. XVI. 34 ; xxvii. 21 ; xxx. 6. 36; • See Tfht. ii. 412 9c\. 

Lov. XVI. 13; XXIV. 3; Num. xvii. 19, 25. • Thfs follows fW»m Ex. xl. 20: wrapi 

[4, 10]. XXV. 16. 21. allhowdi tliere is no m^'nrion 

' Lev. xTi. 2. here of ^lalvs. After Ex. xxxi. 17, tSe 

' Ex. XXV. 22. fiTHl the similar pa«!«ge9 Jlook of Orijniw miist have further ti^t^ 

quoted on the preceding: png«e. sented how Jjihveh gave this aj:ret»meirt tn 

* "\Vf TTii^ht. therefore, c^Tvpijler the Z^Ioses in 'UTiting. hut wh:it now stand* m. 
readine of the Ma<«oretic text in 1 S;tTn. xiv. ver. 18 is hnt a poor remnant of it. 

18 feomp. //»V. iii. 34\ to be eom'Ct — jis * Ex. xxiv. 4. 7. 

airain«t ♦he T^XX ^oi'S in p:micnlar. no '1 Sim. x. 25 («o to be iiiider«tood) 

one would say the *Epho«l of God' — it' Dent. xxxi. 26. 

only thf- pnssape were quite trustirorthj • Se*» Hirt. in. 242. 

in other rt'spr'cte. •• Thlb is fir«f said in the pafcagi^ 
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less used, as time went on, for the purpose of seeking oracles, 
just as was the case with the grand attire of the high-priest, 
which is spoken about further on. It, therefore, completely 
lost the name which it bears in the Book of Origins,* and all 
later writers call it the * Ark of the Covenant of God,' or, more 
briefly, the ark of the covenant, or the ark of God. 

These faxsta further show us how peculiar to the people of 
Israel was this greatest of their sacred possessions, and what 
slight grounds there are for regarding it as a mere imitation of 
the sacred things of other nations. For it can be easily under- 
stood that heathen religions, too, might possess a sacred chest 
which contained their most sacred objects, which were to be 
exhibited to the people only on certain festivals, and which the 
priests might carry round in solemn procession.^ As far as 
this goes, Moses introduced nothing new ; but just as the con- 
tents of the ark were quite exceptional, so, too, was its position 
as the centre of all that is holy. 

The existence of the ark of the covenant and its sanctity — 
which went on increasing for centuries — was the first and most 
powerful cause which put an end to the primitive extreme 145 
simplicity of the sacred appliances. A second cause may be fo\ind 
in the necessity which was soon recognised for founding, in the 
midst of the whole great community, a single sanctuary of 
corresponding greatness and worthy of its position. When, after 
th« first founding of the community all its arrangements acquired 
some stability, it became necessary that it should have, some- 
where or other, a more permanent sacred place, or else, in some 
way or other, a more permanent symbol of such, round which 
the community could always assemble in a manner worthy of its 
entirety. If it did not suffer this place to remain a mere 
simple altar, but adorned it with its finest decorations, it 
thereby only paid honour to itself, and did what was demanded 
not, it is true, by the stricter side of its religion, but by 
human feelings and human thankfulness. Every ancient nation 
honoured its gods with costly sanctuaries, and gladly erected 
for them the most superb house at the place which it made 
its own centre of rejoicing. Israel neither could nor would be 
left behind in this display of zeal.* Its task was only this, to 



[1. 18, then with a notable increase Greeks (Gerhard, in the Deri. akad. Ahh. 

of rtrength by the Fourth Narrator of th<» 18 17. s. 492). For simibir oirciim- 

primitiT'c history, Ex. xxxii. \h sq.; stances among tho Phcpnicians pee the 

xxxiT. 1, and on thiaDeut. x. 4,18 based. Ahh. nhfr die Photiil:. Avsichttn mn d(r 

• There ia just one exception to this Wdtsrhapfutig (Giitt. 18.t1), s. 19. 

in BK. Joah. ir. 16, owinpr to imitation of • Comp. the wpy in which the B«x>k of 

the name in the Book of Origins. Origins represents this, Ex. xxv. 1 sqq. ; 

' It is to be foand even among the xxxr. 20 aq. 
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make the great sanctuary which it erected in its midst corre- 
spond as closely as possible to Jahveism. 

A third cause, moreover, lay finally in the institution at 
this sacred central point of never-ceasing sacrificial rites. 
This, we have already seen, existed even in iRrael, which 
had, moreover, to unite the two essentially different kinds of 
the table- and of the fire-offering, so that to the sacred hearth 
there was necessarily added at the same time a sacred tabW 
This perpetual sacrificial service (to be further discussed below) 
is most intimately associated with a hereditary priesthood, 
which, as will be further described hereafter, developed itself 
sufficiently early in the community, and separated itself from 
the latter tolerably sharply. As then this ceaseless sacrifice at 
the sacred place demanded special arrangements, so, too, the 
separation from the rest of the community of hereditary priests 
who were specially charged with this duty, led the way to a 
similar separation also in the Sanctuary and its appliances. 

The cooperation of all these causes led before long to the 
establishment of a special sacred house or tent, more briefly 
146 termed the Sanctuary ^'^ with numerous appliances and fixed 
institutions, as will be described below in its place. And even 
these appliances, belonging to this great sanctuary in the centre 
of the people along with the building itself, gradually acquired 
a certain sanctity, even if none of them could rival that of the 
ark of the covenant. More will be said on the matter below 
under the Priesthood. 

3. Along with this great central Sanctuary, there existed, 
in the eai-lier days of the community, a multitude of smaller 
ones, for the most part consisting of nothing but an altar with 
a stone monument. We can have as little doubt of the original 
plurality of sanctuaries as of the fact that, during the period of 
the healthier and stronger national life, a stricter unity of the 
national religious life was sought through the establishment, 
in the midst of this plurality, of a single great sanctuary. 
Just because, in the oldest times, there were a multitude of 
sacred places, the individual altars were distinguished by 
s^iecial names. These, however, were not, as in Christendom, 
borrowed from early saints {St, John, &c.), but were derived 

* S(>o pp. 113 Hqq.. 27. In this Tiray where. This, as the nnme of a plac^, is 

we fstill find in heathen temples many e.'i6ily disUntniished from the Kacrtnieuts 

rpdwf(ai of tlie kind iiedicate<l to a god (p. 108) designated by the same wi^rd. It 

merely in accordance with a vow. Bivue is expivsseil in passages speeinlly cm- 

ArchioL 1866, i. p. 105 sq., 22i. cerued with it mure briefly, CHji Er. 

'C^iptpn in the Book of Origins. „ri. 33 ; xxviii. 43; xxix. 30; xLiiV. 19; 

£x. 3LXV. 8 ; 13K. Josh. xxiv. 26, and else- xxxix. 1. 
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more immediatelj from great historical events whicli the people 
had themselves experienced. Thus it is related how, after the 
victory over Amalek, Moses erected an altar and called it 
' Jahveh my banner.*' This monument of the old warlike days 
of the community certainly existed not far from Sinai down into 
later times, and the Israelites may have long laid claim to it, 
if (as is related of Elijah) they made pilgrimages to Sinai. 
When, after the conquest of Canaan, every tribe possessed its 
own province, and in each of these provinces certain Levitical 
cities were to be found, each of these forty-eight towns would 147 
contain its own altar.' What relation existed between these 
smaller sanctuaries and the great one we do not exactly know ; 
probably the perpetual sacrificial service' was maintained in 
its majestic splendour only at the centre of the community. 
— ^But at any other place, down to the reign of Solomon, 
it was a natural thing to erect an altar,^ at any place, e.g. 
where a man had i^ceived a special favour from heaven, and 
desired to return solemn thanks for it by means of sacrifice ; '"^ 
sufficient reason for one was even to be found in the old strict 
law to slay no domestic animal without solemnly sprinkling its 
blood on an altar,® and the extremely simple construction of all 
that was needful,^ rendered it possible to erect one with very 
little delay. 

But in this plurality of altars there was always a danger, 
attaching, in particular, to such as were remote from the central 
sanctuary, of their being gradually misapplied for pui'poses of 
strange religions, or of the Jahveism in connection with them 
not retaining its strict purity. This, at certain periods, may 
have been of fr^uent occurrence, and in times when the unity 
of the nation became impaired, a further danger soon appeared, 
that^ viz., of several larger sanctuaries being formed in the out- 
lying districts. To this must be added, that a sacrificial service, 
if it is to be carried on in a worthy manner, always seems to be 
increasing its demands for costly and difficult preparations, as 
will be further shown below in treating of the priesthood. 
Seasons such as these induced men to think during the better 
days of David of establishing a stricter unity, and when an 
immense step in that direction had been ventured on in the 

> Ex. ZTii. 15: coTop. xxiv. 4; the * F. 113. 

•bort Aocount of the iMtter paswige ii» cer- * As Judg. ri. 24-28 ; xzi. 4 ; 1 Sam. 

Utinly very ancieDt, like the verse zxxiv. vii. 17 : xvi. 2-d. 
16. For similar cases see HistA.ZO^, and * As 2 Sam. xxiv. 18 sqq. 

Jndg. vi. 24. So far what is said in Hist, ii. * As Saul eiectetl more than one of the 

100. most be somewhat qualified. kind, 1 Sam. xiv. 35. 
f.ii.l08iqq. « P. 121 «q. 
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building of Solomon's Temple, the Book of Origins seized every 
favourable opportunity to forbid sacrifice outside of the one 
proper place for it.' This, however, was far more rigidly 
insisted on by the Deuteronomist, after the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes had made its attempt to procure a total repudiation 
of this seasonable claim.' 



148 in. The Peoceduee op Divine Seevice in the Commukitt. 

With the way in which divine service was celebrated by the 
priests when the great community was assembled, we are still 
tolerably well acquainted, at any rate in regard to certain main 
features.^ The celebration was one of magnificent splendour, 
but on this very account of somewhat rare occurrence, and it 
was only at the annual festivals that it was on so large and 
complete a scale, as will be here described. 

In the more ancient times the communitv was assembled in 
the early morning by the priests with the sound of trumpets 
and loud shouting, almost in the same way as if the summons 
were for battle.* In this not only the inferior, but also the 
higher priests, with trumpets peculiar to themselves, took an 
active part, a matter which will be spoken of below in con- 
nection with the priests. 

One of the necessaiy consequences of the feelings of aU 
Antiquity as they have been described above, was that sacrifice 
should form the commencement and most important part of the 
whole celebration. The sacrificial animals were solemnly brought 
in, the celebrants marched round the altar singing, perhaps 
going round it several times, and this would furnish an occasion 

* Lev. xvii. 1-9 ; bk. Josh. xxii. 10 maj remember that a historical reality 
sqq. On the other hand, this agrees with must correspond even to what is fifora- 
the fact that in 1 Kings xix. 10, the tive« especially with this author. From 
existence of many altars in the king- the time of theUagiocracy weharea mors 
dom of the Ten Tribes is presupposed detailed description, though it suflnfl 
by Elijah himself, whose sphere of from rhetorical exaggeration. Sir. L 5-21 : 
actiWty was th^re. In the same way comp. Hist, y. 273. But the two do not 
he readily builds one himself, xviii. appear to contradict one another in maia 
30-32. points, and it is of itself unlikely that tks 

' Deut. xii. 5-14, 18-26 ; xiv. 22 ftqq. ; chief constituents and fundamental ar- 

XT'. 2. 5 sqq. ; xrii. 8 sqq. Comp. Hvit, rangements of the divine senrice should 

iv. 225. have been completely altered in later 

* The chief passage from the older times. We must rather wonder at the 
times is Lev. ix. 22-24. The description casual similarity of the two which issoms- 
here is certainly very brief, giving little thing which may easily be overlooked, 
more than indications ; and. moreover, in * According to Joel i. 14; iL 1: 
accordance with the habit of the Book of comp. Num. x. 2 ; Lev. xxiii. 2. 
Origins, it is highly figurative.— But we 
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when most beautiful choruses might be sung in turns by the 
people and the priests.^ 

The sacrificial priest would now come forward out of the 149 
sacred house invested with his official decorations. He would 
in like manner march round the altar singing, and ascend its 
steps, surrounded by other priests of the higher rank, probably 
at least twelve in number.' The fire on the sacred hearth had 
been made up long before, and all was now ready for the actual 
offering. The sacrificial priest then received from the hands 
of his subordinates the portions for the altar in order to place 
them on the hearth, whilst the congregation, beholding the 
proceedings with feelings full of awe, were engaged in prayer.^ 
If the celebration was a full one, the sacrifice consisted of a 
combination of its three main kinds, the expiatory-, the burnt-, 
and the thank-offering ; the expiatory-offering coming first as 
a consecration, but being itself preceded by an expiatory- and 
a burnt-offering, which the sacrificial priest offered on his own 
account.^ 

The conclusion of the proper sacrificial proceedings was 
reached when the priest had poured out the drink-offering on 
the steps of the altar,^ and immediately the priests joined in 
exultantly with a loud trumpet-blast, but the whole community 
■wifUj flung themselves to the ground, praying aloud.^ Not 
till this WBB over did the singing of the whole congregation, 
led by the sacerdotal singers (the Levites), commence. This 
was aJways of a highly elaborate character, especially after the 
time of David and Solomon.^ The intervals in it were in part 
filled up with alternate choruses,^ in part, also, when it seemed 150 

' Aocording to Lev. ix. 1-21 ; Sir. 1. and modeU in Ps. xx , xxi., Ixxxv., cxv. 

5: eomp. Ps. xxti. 6; hence comes too A close investigation of the poems of the 

J - ' Old Testament undoubtedly reveals a 

the sacred name t j op |,j; Inirial' most beautiful system of chonisi's at the 

w «A 1 / L* i. • solemn services of even the airliest times, 

fms M. TOT. 68. A so^ of this sort is ^^ j^ ^^^ ^^,1 ^^^^.^ j^ ^j^^ ^.^^^^.^ ^^ 

CCTtoiDly to be found m Ps. cxviii.: for the ^ ^ j ^ , /g 1^2 „qq._it is true 

eoTKet diTwions of the penod^ and entire ^j^,,^ according to Sir. 1. IS/it seems as if 

iManii^of which 1^ Die Dwhter des j^ ^j^^ ^^^.^ ^f „,, fuU^^aeveloped Hagio- 

Mien BundtM. I. h. 8 394 sqq. 3rd ed. ^^^^ ^^fy ^^^ ^^^-^^ ^^^^^ ^j^ij^ \^^^ 

Compose Fb. IXTi. 13 sqq. p^pl^ p^^^^^ j^ gij^^^^g ^^^ .j, ^^^^^^ 

« This number may be inferred from )jettor times when songs like Ps. xx. were 

what is said. Hist t. 189 ; comp. Sir. I. heard in the Temple, we have every reason 

^2 •?• ... ^0 assume a closer pnrticipition of the 

■ All this according to Sir, 1. 6-14 : whole congregation also in the singing. 

comp. Joseph. Antiq, x^ii. 13. 6. Only in the still earlier limes antecwleut 

* Ler. ix. 1-21 ; comp. xvi. 3 sqq. to David dues it seem to have been as- 

* P. 35. sumed that there would not be much 

* According to Sir, 1. 14-17. singing or participation of the community 

* HtMt, iii. 248 sq., 282 sqq. in it, I/ev. ix. 21 sq. But such brief 

* Of wfaieh we can see clear examples description must be supplemented out of 

X 2 
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needful, bj shorter or longer addresses to God, succeeded— the 
face being turned in the opposite direction — ^by addresses to the 
assembled congregation ; ^ and it was, of course, also the case 
that during the happy days when kingdom and theocracy were 
at one, the king as priest might deliver such addresses to the 
congregation either from his own place or from the altar.' 
Still the sacrificial priest remained standing on his elevated 
post all the time that the congregation were singing, and when 
that was over, before he descended, he pronounced with oat- 
stretched hands the blessing on the people.' — But after doing 
this he only went into the sacred house in order again to return 
thence to the neighbourhood of the altar, and after the gracioos 
acceptance of the sacrifice by heaven, to speak to the congre- 
gation a few comprehensive words full of the highest snblimitj, 
after which, with repeated blessing, he dismissed them.^ It 
was here that the solemn rite attained its highest point, and it 
was then, at least according to reminiscences of the Mosaic 
days, that the glory and power of God often seemed to stream 
forth over the whole people, while at the same time the offering 
had risen joyously to heaven, and the people with loud exultant 
cries repeatedly sank down in prayer. 
151 On one of these two occasions, probably vrith inconsiderable 
alterations on both of them, the priest accordingly uttered the 
benediction to the assembled congregation, which the Book of 
Origins has handed down to us,^ and which without doubt 
always remained in use from the time of Moses. Simpler, and 
yet at the same time more pregnant and satisfying, nothing 
can be. It consists properly of three short half-poetical sen- 
tences, which gradually extend their length, each one (as in a 
verse) has a break in the middle, and all three, while constantly 
varying the words, only contrive to exhaust more and more 



fuller ono8, afi Ex. xv. 1, and others ; and we should regard the loltj 

at any rate the indisputable meaning of in Ps. xx. 7 sq. ; xxi.9-13[S-12] ; Ixxxr. 

all parts of the poem9 in here decisive. 9-14 [8-13]; thej were procUimad as 

* We have some ini(x>rtfint examples prophetic utterances on the return of the 
in tho speeches at the temple, 1 Kings sacrificial priest, and before Ixxxr. 9 [81, 
viii. 12-61. we can easily supply in idea the words * I 

* See Hut. iii. 251. thought,' for the proper answer is first 

* P. 42. taken up in rer. 10 [0]. Comp. also the 

* That this second coming forth out of explanation, Hut. iii. 297 note. That this 
the sacred liouse was the more solemn, and conclusion is altogether wanting inSixachs 
that the whole divine service only then description is a matter for great surprise; 
reached its highest point, is plainly in- however ver. 21 is certainly to be lesd 
volved in the description, Lev. ix. 22-24, with the Compl. ^curcpiMrar and fn- 
where we must note that only then did Hi^eurOau^ which alone gives it any meaaing 
Moi»cs appe*ir along with Aaron. We can at all. 

underhtaud now somewhat better the con- * Num, Ti. 22-27 : comp. Hut, ii.2^. 

nectiou with the whole service in which 
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completely the one pure thought. The threefold repetition, 
therefore, only expresses thorough confidence ; there are also 
other traces to show that in primitive times it was only a three 
times repeated Yes ! which was accepted as regular and binding.* 
— A similar and probably shorter form of blessing was undoubt- 
edly also pronounced at the commencement.' 

Nevertheless, the grand feature of the divine service was 
always the sacrifice and its proper preparation and presentation. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the whole of the ancient world, 
it was deemed an achievement of the highest but also of the 
most difficult nature, to draw down the Deity, as it were, with 
all its living power and aid quite close to man, this being re- 
garded as only possible at such solemn moments as these. 
Here too the fear existed l^st this Deity should be lightly lost, 
and what had been undertaken at so much cost should have 
been undertaken in vain. This will account for the anxious 
scrupulosity and timorous caution which characterised the 
whole procedure, for the rigid fencing-ofF of the consecrated 
space, and the deep dread of any disturbance,' and for the 
aniversal trembling and quaking at the most sacred moment of 
the rite.^ This was but the strongest manifestation of what 152 
expressed itself in other respects when the Sanctuary became a 
visible object of the outer world, as will be further shown below 
in connection with the priests. Nevertheless, the best conclu- 
sion of the whole celebration was alwavs deemed to be an 
exalted joy and cheerfulness irresistibly spreading forth below 
from the heavens above.* 

These and similar facts we can learn clearly enough from 
fhe fragments of the ancient literature, and we may thence 
conclude how rich and stirring even in early days was the divine 
service of that nation whose religion was the most perfect in 
Antiquity. — In later times instruction in the law by the priests 
was added, perhaps during the middle of the day or at some 
other time when no sacrifice was offered.^ But no doubt there 
was also much that was similar in earlier times. 

' This M seen moet desrlj from Ex. 21-24, is only the highest of its kind, 

sz. 8 ; zziT. 3, 7, according to which the which, howover, is just on this very 

pMpla hare to answer * yes' three times to account to be applied elsewhere. The 

a pt op o aed law. What is essentially the same was the force of the Procul profani 

MBM to be found in the members of the of the heathen mysteries: comp. Hint, iv. 

■ttgninca aboat Canaan, Gen. ix. 25>27t 100. 

sod cren in the words John xxi. 15-17( ^ What is related of it also in Ex. xix. 

wfaero the same is repeated thrice both as 16, 18 ; xx. 18, can only be deemed here 

qnestioo and answer. the highest of its kind. 

' According tol Kings viii. 14 : comp. * Lev. ix. 21. 

TW. 65. * See HiaU v. 146. 

* Wliat if rdated in Ex. xiz. 12 sq., 
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SECOND SECTION. 

THE OTHER SIDE : THE DIVINE DEMANDS FOR HOLINESS AND 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The Power op Inplictino Punishment. 

1. Such then were the endeavours and exertions of man to 
press in upon the Deity in order to obtain from it that in which 
he felt himself to be deficient ; and it was the aim of the laws of 
Jahveism either to mould and guide as much as possible in 
accordance with its own spirit all such forms of human activitj, 
the force and employment of which were in existence long 
before itself, or else completely to transform and remodel them. 

But all these divinely-human exertions and strivings, let 
them do what they will, were always met from the beginning 
by the divine demands for holiness and righteousness of life, 
demands which are universally valid and not to be rejected, 
which are so far from being dependent on these human exer- 
153 tions, that the first question is always whether the latter satisfy 
them in particular cases or in general, and which can even 
remain essentially unaltered when the insufficiency of many 
kinds of these human exertions has made itself manifest. These 
are just the eternal divine truths in their application to human 
life, so far as they can be plainly recognised in a religion, and 
at the same time be proclaimed as universally valid in their 
application to the infinitely various emergencies of human life. 
They form, therefore, a very important part of the privileges 
and of the laws without which ancient religion could not see how 
to exist, and which she drew into close partnership with herself. 

In each religion, as well as in the laws of a community 
based upon that religion, all depends on the extent to which 
these paramount truths are known. Here, accordingly, ancient 
Jahveism first displayed its most intrinsic essence and its 
lofty speciality. And the exalted stage in this knowledge 
which it had already attained at its very dawn, is revealed 
at once by the fact that it comprehends with the utmost 
clearness all the infinite variety of details which might give 
rise to questions, under a single fundamental principle, viz. 
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tlie divine command: 'Holy shall ye be, for holy am I.'* In 
tliese words the member of the community was referred to 
the absolutely perfect eternal authority which was totally free 
from moral deficiency. It was this of which it was even 
his duty to partake, which was therefore the measure of his 
obligation and for which he would not be too weak or poor. 
In all that he did or thought the member of this community 
Tfas only to have before his eyes the imimpeachable pure sacred 
Being, something which he could indeed misconstrue, but 
could neither remove nor render inoperative, which would 
rather turn round upon and destroy him, so soon as he ceased 
to give it a lively recognition and appropriate it to himself. 
This utterance, therefore, involves the inexhaustible claim of 
a task that is infinite both as regards the individual and the 154 
community, and it already properly contains in itself all par- 
ticular claims. 

And just as Jahveism compressed with the utmost exacti- 
tude and truth into one main principle all the infinite variety 
which may here arise, so too it embraced all that it deemed 
sacred with an earnestness and decision of which there is no 
tra.ce in lower religious and national constitutions. It raised 
itself far above much that the latter considered holy and 
salutary, but its grasp was all the firmer of whatever it did 
hold sacred. The moral strictness which characterised the com- 
mnnity as a whole, as well as each particular tribe or household, 
was almost the only great force which the ancient nation 
possessed from the time of the establishment of Jahveism ; and 
it was all the more indispensable, as during the pure Theocracy 
the highest authority could not be rendered visible and its 
presence shown to men. But how strict was the protection of 
whatever the community held sacred, and how long this state 
of things endured, has already been to some extent indicated 
in the particulars of its history, and will besides be touched 
upon below in many ways. 

This extraordinarily strict discipline, which lasted with 
little diminution or change down to the time of Solomon, and 
which it is difficult for us fully to realise, by no means de- 
pended merely on the existing authority and the heads of the 
nation. On the contrary, Israel, subsequent to the leading 
of Moses, was so inured to it that the codsciousness of its 
necessity and the actual practice of it extended to all the 

• Thw in found at the head of the Origins, xi. 44 sq. ; xx. (7) 26 : comp. xxi, 
ftDcient fngmeot, X/ev. xix. 2 sqq., but it 8 ; Num. xv. 40. 
U elMwbere repeated in the. Book of 
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members of the nation, and its influence was not less exerted 
from below upwards, than iu the contrary direction. In this 
respect the whole people felt at all times almost as a single 
closely united household, in which there dwelt something abso* 
lutely inviolable, holding all members together, and affording 
them protection and happiness, something whose violation and 
destruction would therefore be an affront to all, which all mu^t 
indignantly repulse. A certain sphere of what was holy and pure 
for men, as well as conversely of what was vicious and to be 
155 avoided, had been distinctly defined by the foundation and 
primitive history of the community. Every violation of what 
was pure and holy, even though it were unintentional, was 
immediately punished and expiated with zealous severity, so 
that ^ the majesty and the name of the guardian God of Israel 
might not be desecrated,' and no stain attach itself to his 
people, so that to Jahveh alone should honour and praise be 
rendered.' And should it be for the moment impossible to 
punish a desecration in this community, it was so little lost 
sight of, that long after, and under totaUy changed circum- 
stances, the vengeance was inflicted, often with all the greater 
severity on account of the delay; and so vigilant was now 
the universal heed paid to every such violation, so powerful the 
dread of the * wrath of Jahveh,' that people were ready to de- 
tect signs of it everywhere, and in every other misfortune which 
the community suffered they could see only the warning of an 
injured God. Indeed, it would oft^n happen that such a mis- 
fortune would induce them to restore some insignificant, and, in 
other respects, despised member of the community to its rights 
even when the legal claim to them had been lost by prescrip- 
tion, e.g., a tribe under their protection which had been unfairly 
treated.* A discipline as strict, as watchful, even as painfully 
anxious, may indeed be found in other ancient kingdoms so long 
as they were contained within narrow limits, and had become 
neither too powerfid through brilliant success in warfare, nor 
yet demoralised by misfortunes of another kind. But nowhere 
else in the ancient world do we find this spirit so strongly 
infusing a whole nation, nowhere is it equally persistent amid so 
msny and such momentous changes, or does it serve to protect 
such important truths. 

2. But should the Sanctity which alone ought to prevail in 
this community, and there carry on its work, be desecrated, 

* > Frequent expressions, as in the ' Comp. the instances, Hitt, ii. 351- 

Book of Origins, bk. Josh. rii. 19 ; Amoe 853 ; iii. 135 sq., 214-215 ; iv. 9S-99,aDd 
ii. 7 : comp. iii. 2 ; Jer. zzxir. 16. elsewhere. 
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whether by its members or by aliens, then the discipline which 
must oppose the offence, the penalty which may be attached 
to it, and the superintendence and precautions which have to 
keep a ceaseless watch oyer the observance, and anticipate 
any outrageous desecration, must in any case be under human 
management so &r as human ability is available for the pur* 
pose, and the men who undertake the task must themselves 
belong to the community. Thus there arises an apparent 
contradiction. On the one hand, true religion, which ought 
always to be the deepest life and the purest motive power of 
the national community, ought to put all the members of the 
latter on an equal footing, alike as regards their rights and 
their duties. All equally ought to hearken without ceasing 
and exclusively to the voice of the true God, their sole king 
and lord, (hi the other hand, certain members ought to 
exercise a superintendence, hold the reins of discipline, and 
inflict penalties on the rest. Thus the equality of all should 
be subject to such exceptions as will permit human authority 
and even human lordship to arise in their midst, and for 
these a perpetual maintenance should be secured ! What 
power there is, and yet what apparent arbitrariness in the 
rigl^t to inflict punishment, and this ought to be placed in the 
human hands of individual members of the community ! An 
additional consideration is that those in the community who 
raised themselves to be human rulers would be compelled to 
extend their supervision and power of punishment over every- 
thing that was permitted or forbidden there, even over the 
afEurs of the established true religion when they came under 
the law as described in the preceding main section. For it 
was the healthy feeling of those times that there should be one 
supreme imiversal law, whose penalties should apply, with the 
utmost impartiality possible, to all the movements and strivings 
which attained power in the nation; and this, in spite of the 
many confused notions which at the present hour are con- 
tinually making more and more desolating inroads, will con- 
tinue to remain for all times the imspoiled feeling and the 
lelf-preserving instinct of every nation. 

But at the same time we musk not suppose that Jahveism, 
bom its commencement, and also later during the long centuries 
of its more vigorous existence, did not perceive the possibility 
of this contradiction, and had no clear ideas how to obviate 
^ When once it had clearly recognised in the light of the 
^ religion what must be the true Divine rule among men, 
<od in the flrst instance in a nation, it could com^t^\x!^\A 
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all the more clearly how far men might cooperate with this 
Divine rule in maintaining and protecting its institntions. 
Human rule and right of pimishment have but a limited mean- 
ing and aim. They only become possible under certain con- 
ditions ; but as long as these conditions last, so must they. It 
is accordingly historical circumstances which best determine 
their essence and the sphere of their competency as well as their 
limitation. The people of Israel, however, had experienced from 
the time of Moses enough real history to prevent them for all 
eternity from ever taking wrong views in this matter. And thus 
the author of the Book of Origins, in his equally lofty and mar- 
vellously happy review of all the periods of the world's history,* 
anticipates and teaches the true view. We must^ however, now 
give special prominence to what necessarily concerns us here. 

In the first of the four epochs there is as yet no mention of 
human sovereignty. When, however, it came to an end, and 
apparently for want of this, and when a new order of things, 
more complicated but also higher, is established at the b^in- 
ning of the second period, there is heard for the first time the 
sentence, ^ Who sheds the blood of men, by men shall his blood 
be shed.'* These words can only be fuUy realised when we re- 
• member that previously all shedding of human blood had been 
most strictly forbidden, and that God had reserved to himself 
the punishment of the transgressor of this prohibition. Thus 
man is now charged with the execution of punishment on other 
men, and even of the extreme penalty which God had reserved 
to himself, and which in the strictest sense does pertain to him 
alone ; and this right to inflict the extreme penalty which can be 
exacted of a human being, is committed by G^ himself to men, 
because otherwise (as God foresaw, so to speak, from what had 
happened), it would not have been exacted with the same care 
and certainty. During the second epoch in the progress of the 
struggle of human freedom against its immediate limitations, a 
divinely guaranteed liberty is indeed won for all human action ; 
but where the sphere of freedom for all kinds of human activity 
is enlarged, especially if its growth be rapid, so much the 
more serious may be its excesses ; and thus in order to suppress 
the license of individuals, it becomes necessary to have a 
human sovereign, who takes the place of God in inflicting 
punishment. And as with each new progressive epoch human 
effort assumes greater variety of form and hue, and all human 
relations grow more complicated, the simple equality of all men 

» P. 103. 

' Gen. ix. 6 : comp. rer. 4, and especiallj rer. 5. 
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one with another must cease. The sharp distinction between 
anthorities and their subjects makes its appearance, and what 
would have been deemed impossible becomes a possibility — a 
single member of the community exercises the Divine power of 
inflicting punishment on the rest. But it should be understood 
as a matter of course that the human ruler who owes his 
position to this state of things ought to consider this power 
only as something intrusted to him for a time by God and for 
which he is responsible, and he ought to exercise it only 
in accordance with the meaning and intentions of the Divine 
law as it has been revealed to all and is universally accepted. 
Should the human rulers forget these their limitations, and 
degenerate in the same way as, according to the old tradition, 
the fathers and founders of the earliest great nations did in 
becoming malicious Titans and Giants, then such a period meets 
once morevrith the only fate it deserves — universal destruction. 
Accordingly the true fathers of nations, as they ought to be, 
and as the people of Israel on a retrospect of their first days 
could pride themselves on having had, do not appear before the 
commencement of the third epoch. With the three Patri- 
archs the real nation, or the community of the true religion, 
now endeavours to form itself as the goal whither all temporal 
history is tending. When, however, this was about to be 
crushed at its very birth by the Pharaohs, the most hopelessly 
degenerate of the human rulers, then, at the commencement of 
the fourth epoch, and engaged in the severest conflict with 
these rulers, there appears in Moses the true Prophet and 
national leader, and simultaneously with him, the true com- 
munity, along with all its eternal possessions, its permanent 
institutions and its laws, including those relating to punish- 
ment. 

This position the Theocracy never abandons. The image 
of the true prophet becomes to this community, i.e- to this 
nation, the imperishable type also of all ruling and punishing 
power as it ought to be exercised by men. Much as those who 
rule may differ from one another in respect to the greater or 
less importance of their oflSce, and much as the highest rulers, 
so far as outward appearances go, may vary to suit the exigen- 
cies of their times, and actually did vary during the centuries 
between Moses and the permanent establishment of the human 
monarchy, it was still indispensable for them to retain some most 
essential features of Moses, or rather of his time and his spirit. 
The immediate Word of God (or Oracle) as it might lead 
Moses, and thereby flrst introduce the nation to \ta w^nn (iQti^\;v 
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tatioDy does not appertain to every human ruler ; it could not 
easily return with any later one as it was with Moses ; nor was 
there, after the community had been founded by its means, such 
imperative need for it. But if the true prophet cannot but give 
the supremacy in himself to the Divine demands for holiness 
and righteousness, and ought to derive his surest strength and 
a God-sent confidence in commanding other men, only from 
feeling these powers reigning in himself, so every ruler in this 
community ought only to exercise his functions as far as he is 
warranted by these objects and this belief. He must totally 
renounce his own personal desires and inclinations, pay heed 
only to the Divine will and law, and thus exercise in the place 
of God — as far as it is possible for a man to do so— this power 
of inflicting punishment on men. He must reign, command, 
and punish, as though it were not he that reigned, commanded, 
and punished, but the One to whom he never ceases to be 
responsible, and as though he might himself be in the position 
of any other member of the community, and the latter in his 
own. This is the genuine Mosaic element which ought to be 
retained by every human ruler of this nation, whether he be 
High-priest, Duke (like Joshua), Judge, or King, and which 
should extend downwards in due manner to all the officials of 
inferior rank. 

The forms which human sovereignty actually assumed in 
Israel, so far as they endeavoured to establish themselves as 
permanent institutions, and the extent to which the power to 
punish was carried into practice, will only be described in the 
third main section. 

3. We may, however, consider more closely here, what were 
the particular things which were either forbidden or com* 
manded; apart from all questions respecting the person by 
whom, and the way in which, the legal punishments for sacri- 
lege were enforced. A little reflection will then show us that 
each one of these things, at least in its strictest and most 
original essence, must contain in itself the ground of its own 
sanctity or opposite character. The original constitution of 
individual things, and of individual truths as well, as it is given 
to men in creation, is at once their most original and most 
inalienable right, their goodness, and (so far as man ought to 
realise this goodness and respect this right) their sanctity. 
And though this sanctity, goodness, and righteousness, may 
attach themselves to individuals in an infinite degree, they are 
nevertheless, included and protected, from the first and for all 
time, in the sanctity, goodness, and righteousness of the Creator 
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himself, as the eternal sustainer and lord of Lis creation. 
There exists no Divine sanctity which we can think of as ever i60 
being arbitrary, and by wldch we can determine in a manner 
no less arbitnury the sacrednees of individual things and truths. 
The sanctity of the latter must show itself in the possession of 
an unimpeachable holiness which extends to the highest sanc- 
tity of the true God, and is again sustained and protected by 
him. — But just because the sacredness of things and of truths 
depends on their essential qualities, and therefore in the eyes of 
particular men and times on the degree of their knowledge of 
these, we cannot expect that in those early days it would appear 
to Jahveism in all its details just as it appears to us now after 
the whole development has reached its completion in Christi* 
anity. We shall be able to approach the subject somewhat 
more closely if we consider the distinctive marks of the main 
divisions under which all the details that belong here will come. 
There are three great departments into which all these 
rights and laws will fall. There is a sanctity, i.e., m a lower 
or higher sense, an inviolability for men, inherent 1) in creation 
{nature), or the worldy as that which the human mind knows to 
be the work of a wise God, the order of which man can despise 
or disturb only to his own hurt. — Contained in this there is 
2) the sanctity of the human being, as something formed in the 
image of God, standing in the midst of and yet over the world, 
occupying an independent position as well as being a member of 
the greater Whole into which humanity always organises itself, 
viz., that of the community and the kingdom. Again, the exist- 
ence and activity of what is spiritual in man sanctifies property 
also as that which is always won originally by human exertion. 
— Finally, this sacrednes? attaches 3) to the true God, to his 
revelations when once they have been recognised as real and 
accepted as decisive, as well as — when it has been recognised 
as binding the community — to the whole constitution of his 
kingdom, from its greatest and most indispensable constituent 
elements down to what was of less importance and apparently 
less needful. All this pertains here, even though particular 161 
details in its wide sphere may appear to us to have very dif- 
ferent degrees of sacredness,^ and the arrangement just given 
of the three great departments into which all the infinite 
varieties of detail separate themselves, is the proper one, in 

* If we compare Ley. xi-xii. as the touched upon there. £ut the greatest 

p&ssage where, acconling to Hist. i. 88, and most important part of it is treated 

the phrase * holy shall ye be ' has its of there as fully as the character of the 

special home, we shall not find erory- Book of Origins allows ; and this is a 

tning which we comprehend here expressly sufficient justification for us« 
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order to ascend from the lower and so far apparently more 
comprehensible stages, to those that are higher and so far reaUy 
harder to understand. 

But of these three all-embracing departments, that of 
nature was the one least known to remote Antiquity. For as 
regards main features, it must needs be that first of all man 
learns to know himself perfectly, and Grod, who though invisible 
stands nearest to him, so that, having become secure in matters 
that lie closest to him, he then becomes familiar, gradually but 
continually more and more completely, with nature, which 
stands with its hidden depths and infinite diversities between 
himself and Grod. Lofty, then, as is the general level of those 
laws of Jahveism which concern man and God, and full as they 
are of eternal truth, those laws which decide about physical 
matters are equally full of transitory elements, especially when 
it is not the physical nature of man which is in question. 



I. Sanctity in Nature. 

We understand here by nature not the original true essence 
of all possible things or relations, but the whole of the animate 
and inanimate creation, so far as it stands over against the 
human mind, and therefore human activity or passivity, — ^what 
in fact may be termed matter or the world. In this sense it 
was just in the earliest times that nature made the strongest 
impressions on men. This was the case so long as his mind 
had not suflSciently learned clearly to recognise and realise the 
162 higher mind which is over him even as it is over nature ; and 
so long accordingly as he knows not how to give any clear 
account of these impressions, and indeed has hardly becpm 
even to get the first grasp of their real character, nature 
appeared to man to be endowed with extraordinary life, spon- 
taneity, and even understanding.^ But to him she was not 
merely a friendly being, but also, so far as his knowledge of her 
was little trustworthy, far more a hostile living being, dark 
and terrible, which he must take heed not to disturb and in- 
sult, atid whose evil actions were hard to avert. The more direct 
and therefore the more powerful were these obscure impressions 
which man received from nature, the more troubled became 
his dread of doing anything which seemed antagonistic to her, 

* Comp. the Hebr. 8.L. J 171 eqq., in the Gel. Xachrichtem, 1866, s. 17^ 
And further the treatise Ueber die haupt- 190. 
cijenih'dml^chUUdcsKQ'r-iprachsiamme:, 
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and the more diligent were his efforts to remove to a distance 
from himself any repulsive object which he might anywhere 
happen to meet with. However, the whole of nature in all 
its infinite details could not be always making such impressions 
on man ; where therefore he thought he had no need to fear, he 
soon acted with all the greater recklessness and cruelty, as, 
e.g. towards the human body itself. 

A treatment of nature so heathenish was far beneath the 
level to which Jahveism was raised by its deeper principles. 
In teaching a knowledge of the true God and Creator, it frees 
the human mind from the dark bonds of nature, and impels it 
to seek after the hidden causes of all that is alarming as well 
as of all that is repulsive. And inasmuch as it regards the 
whole creation with all its infinitudes as having been well 
constituted, it condemns all blind horror of any one of her 
manifestations, unless it has been polluted by sin ; still more 
does it condemn any rough treatment of her. Thus the legis- 
lation is characterised by a remarkably tender anxiety for the 
rights of animate nature, and for the eternal laws of what is 
inanimate. Indeed, this ancient legislation shows a far more 
delicate feeling for nature than the modem often does, where, 
alas I the true connection between religion and law is as good 1Q3 
as forgotten. The former legislation is still penetrated by the 
strong, healthy feeling that even nature, as the work of God 
and cognisable by man, has her inviolable laws and rights, and 
therefore her special sacredness for men. 

Since, however, it was developed in a time when the essen- 
tial features of nature and the causes of her phenomena were 
very little known or closely studied, this legislation nevertheless 
bears many a trace of the primitive troubled dread of natural 
objects. Here, too, we can recognise an instance of Jahveism 
not being at once able to attain in actual life to the pure ele- 
Tation which was shown to be its destiny by the vigorous 
deeper principles which it already contained in itself. Nume- 
rous prohibitions have their only ground in the prevalence of 
this primitive dread, though the special occasions on which it 
Splayed itself may have varied much. It is accordingly just 
on this side that Jahveism has retained many features of those 
primitive times when it was still more closely allied with other 
leligions of the nations which were earliest developed. "No* 
v^Te does it bear so much resemblance to other earliest 
teUpons as here, and in the above-described department of 
1 ncnfice, which, so far as the ancient sacrifice was not purely 
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spiritual, likewise falls into the same category.* Where, how- 
ever, Jahveism of its own impulse desired to go a step fSuiher, 
in order to exalt the sanctity of the nature which often received 
such scurvy treatment at the hands of heathenism, then, fol- 
lowing its general plan,' it found no diffictdiy even here in 
lighting on some of the most widely prevalent uniformities 
without having regard to possible or even advantageous excep- 
tions of less consequence, which a wider experience and ac- 
quaintance with nature would have brought under its notice. 



1. What is Repulsive in Natueb oe XTkcleak 

PER SE. 

10^ The important consequence of this ancient troubled dread 
is that Jahveism deemed a tolerably large number of the objects 
and conditions of nature to be unclean^ i.e., such as were not 
to be tolerated either under any circumstances or in certain 
respects in the community of Jahveh, which, therefore, would 
make a man unclean and unworthy of communion with Jahveh 
and his worshippers if he did not keep himself away from 
them, or if after having been defiled by them, he did not 
hasten to free himself from them. The ultimate grounds of 
this dread seem to have been very different in the various 
instances. In part, they were purely natural, here there would 
be a repulsive and often sound experience of what was preju- 
dicial to health and life, there the only too easily aroused 
repulsion which the living feel towards the dead, or again, 
perhaps, a repulsive look, or some other such obscure feeling. 
In part, however, and probably to a greater extent they were due 
to historical events, and determined by the formation of national 
peculiarities. It would thus be necessary to know far more about 
ihe earliest conditions of Israel and of other nations long anterior 
.o the time of Moses, before we could give an accurate expla- 
nation of each detail. But since the dread of these things 
always remained an obscure feeling, Jahveism did not conoem 
itself with its ultimate grounds, nor were many questions asked 
.^n the subject as the laws were developed. Bather was there 
out one single effective feeling about them, viz. that they were 
chings not to be tolerated in Jahveh's community, and as it 
were before the eyes of the exalted Pure Being, — that Jahveh 
repudiated and abominated them. This view being once 
adopted, the ancient religion applied her whole strength to 

1 Comp. Hiat. ii. 151 sq. ' See p. 8 iq. 
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the task of warding them off from that community which was 
to be the pnrest and holiest among all nations ; and the extra-* . 
ordinary earnestness which found a home there, and the might 
of its influence on the entire life of the nation may again be 
recognised here with the utmost clearness. No doubt similar 
efforts, originating in a similar dread, are also to be found 
characterising other ancient religions, which were specially 
exacting in their demands on men.^ None, however, embrace 
so firmly and consistently a whole nation, and stamp their 165 
prohibitions on it so deeply. 

But the ways to avoid or destroy the unclean things which 
might be met with must differ much according to the very 
various kinds and grades of the latter. Now in the determina- 
tion of these kinds, whether of the unclean things themselves, 
or of the modes of dealing with them, and ways and means of 
getting rid of them, there appears a Unity in the prescriptions 
and laws so well studied and so consistent, that we cannot 
help recognising here the most unmistakeable traces of the 
spirit of a single great legislator. The laws of the Book of 
Origins, moreover, are here very complete, and this also shows 
us how rigidly these ancient regulations had been upheld till 
the time of the composition of this historical work. As regards 
general characteristics, there are three main classes of unclean 
things ; and these are arranged in the following order, begin- 
ning with those of least, and ending with those of most con- 
sequence. 

' Especially those of Zarathustra xi. 44-47- Hathor was there much that 

and of the Hindoos. .The laws of the whs similar among the Epfvptians and 

ancieDt Hindoos about eating (Manu, v. Phccnicians, e.g. the prohibition of pork, 

5-16) are rery like the Hebrew ones oven if, especially in later times, the par- 

in eertain fundamental points, and in ticular application of it was developed 

paxticalar we see very clearly from them in very different degrees, just as was the 

DOW close was their original connec- case with circumcision. See Porphyry, 

tion (according to p. 54 sq.) with the laws De Abstin. i. 14, iv. 7, comp. ch. 14 ; Hero- 

of sacrifice. That, on the other hand, the dian's Hist. i. 6. 22. Scxtus Empir. 

^Tptians had, on the whole, totally dis- Hypotyp. iii. 24. 223. — But we cannot 

tinct laws of eating is plain from many take any fuller notice here of the innu- 

indieations, and is explained in Gen. xliii. merable attempts of later writers to ex- 

32, xlri. 34 ; but it leads to quite a false plain, by allegory and other artiticial 

eoooeption to suppose that Moses gave methods, the meaning and purpose of the 

his people their special laws on the sub- primitive laws about eating contained in 

jcd m crder thereby to procure for them the Pentateuch, although they begin before 

greater isolation. This is to substitute the ChurchFathers. — Mahomet speaks sen- 

for the origin and first unprejudiced sibly about such laws, Sikr. iii. 87* I at to 

meaning of the laws, the consequences to what an extent superstition in the matter 

which, no doubt, they gave rise more prevailed earlier in Arabia, is seen in S&r. 

and more, and which are on this account vi. 139 sq., and as a fact be himself sank 

coospicnons in the representations of the back into its tone. 
Book of Origins, Ler. zz. 22-26, comp. 
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a. What was Unclean for Food. 

Of Tegetables the law takes no account, leaving the few that 
are not eatable to be distinguished by experience. But in 

1C6 respect to animals it draws the sharpest distinctions, counting 
in round numbers, however, far more species as unclean than 
as clean.* We see indeed that the only animals which ancient 
custom and religion permitted in Israel were cattle, sheep, and 
goats, and this is manifestly connected with the whole of the 
primitive formation of Israel as a pastoral people. We should 
try and think ourselves back in the times when Israel placed 
alike its strength and its honour in separation from the tribes 
of the desert, and so refrained from the flesh of the camel or 
similar animals of the desert, as well as in elevation above the 
morally degenerate town-life of the Canaanites and Egyptians, 
and therefore held aloof from the rearing of swine, or of other 
smaller or more dirty animals which are often eaten of neces- 
sity in thickly populated towns.* In those early daya the strict 
and proud limitation of the use of meat, to beef, mutton, 
and goats' flesh, was undoubtedly very closely connected with 
the entire condition of the civilisation and of the aims of 
Israel. Tlie scale of preference and the particular estimation 
of tliese animals, which is seen so clearly in the old sacrificial 
laws,' was unaltered in common life. Nevertheless the list of 
animals allowed for food exceeds that of the sacrificial animals 
in certain respects, and the law, seekirg to determine every- 
thing as far as possible by inseparable attributes, decreed as 

167 follows: — 1. Of the larger quadrupeds all were clean which 
both possessed completely cloven hoofs and also chewed the 
cud. This would include, besides the above-mentioned sacri- 
ficial animals, the many species of deer and gazelles inhabiting 
the forests and deserts.* Specially excluded by name were the 

* Lev. xi. 1-38. We easily recognise but already with the addition of permis- 

in the enumeration of the species of ani- sion to give or to sell such animala to tht 

mals the same order as is fwund in the heathens, rer. 21. 

history of the Creation in the Book of * As the Carthaginians are bitterly 

Origins. Gen. i.. only that hero the large reproached with eating dogs* flesh, Justin, 

quadrupeds, as the most importJint, arc //»>/. xix. l,and as pork in manjheathea 

tnken Arst, and that finally a particular countries was even used for sacrifice, 8M 

kind of small animal (jntT) is distin- comment on Is. Ixvi. 3. 

guished as the most uneatable nnd OFpe- rri. • ^' 

ciallv repulsive. But for this very reason _ * ^heir partly obscure names occur 

we must suppose verr. 24-28 to be out of ^*^"\- *'^- ^' "^^^^ ^"^ surprising omission 

their proper places, and transfer them ^^ ^^^ D^") «> 0"®° mentioned by th» 

buck to after ver. 8. — A short selection ot poets, supposing this really to belone to 

tie most important cases, along with a the family of gnzelles ; perhaps because it 

few additions, is given in Deut. xiv. 1-20, was so difficult to catch that it was hardly 
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camel, the coney, the hare,* and swine,* manifestly because 
these were largely used as food among the surrounding nations, 
and further, all carnivorous animals which walk upon paws. — 
2. Of fish and all allied animals only those were admitted which 
have fins and scales, as though from an ancient obscure dread 
of snakes and animals like them, such as eels. — 3. In the case 
of birds we have only an enumeration of those that were for- 
bidden, the list being of som3 length. Many of the names in 
it are now of very doubtful m3aning, but it is clear that all 
birds of prey as well as most waterfowl were reckoned unclean. 
However, not only the different kinds of pigeons which were 
used for sacrifice,' but many others were considered clean, as 
the narrative about the birds of the desert* suffices to show. — 
4. For all the smaller land animals, whether winged or not, an 
ancient disgust continued to prevail in great strength.* The 
various kinds of locusts are the only exception, and they may 
have been too indispensable as food for the people during their 
marches through the desert for the law to pronounce them un- 168 
cl*»an, but it is a noteworthy fact that this exception is made 
only in the Book of Origins, no longer in Deuteronomy. 

But even with clean beasts the flesh was deemed unclean if 
the animal were torn to pieces in the fields, suffocated, or in 
other respects not put to death in the proper manner. This, 
however, was not only on account of a natural repugnance for 
every dead body, or because of experience of injury to health, 
but principally on account of the blood not having been taken 
irom it in the proper way. The prohibition of the use of such 
flesh belongs therefore to another class,^ and marks the tran- 

crer eaten, see the note on Job, s. 301 arrangoment in l>oth paraagos. Eut it \h 

of the 2nd ^d. On the other hand, the in any case remarkable that they avoiil 

Pheenioinn biw permitted even wild ani- the use of the word Xay^s, hare (soo 

mala for nrrifice. h9 is clear from the Hut. v. 249, note), and probal)ly in both 

trmtises mentioned al)OTe, p. 50 note. cases they had the arrangement of Dentc- 

' Here we must disregard the question ronomy. 
whether the bare really does chew the cud, . tj^^^ Mahomet was not the first to 

M ftiit^ m Ler. xi. 6 ; and also whether disallow the eating of swine among tho 

^}Vy **»; ««> "^^K t^« ^yr« ^ri^i" Arabs is clear from the remarks in Solini, 

(^), the nme animal as is stiU to be p^/yA/>6;r, xxxiii. 4, and Jerome, A'Jv. 

found in great numbers in Palestine, liring Jotnn. lib. ii. (iv. 2, p. 200 sq. ed. Mart.). 

"' ' P 32 

in holes in the flTonnd, but now called , , i r^- ^ *•• ««, 

® ' ji** * Hut. 11. 221 sqq. 

tnr neither does this ch-w the cud, ac- * We may notice how expressly the 

wlin<? to John Wilson's L'lndf of the denunciation of them is repeated at the 

BiWf. il p. 28 sqq. Whether the LXX end, Lev. xi. 41-44. 
'»*<««»d by nSJ-H^. the xoip^pvKKiOf . ^ot without reason is it wanting in 

« the Scwihrovr, is so far doul/tful, as, Lev. xi., although the Deuteronomist, no 

TJthotti the subetitution of \tX^ for the doubt, at once supplies it, xiv. 21. On 

j^. Yhich occurs in Deut. xiv. 7, comp. the other hand, it is found in the old 

**'• «i. 5 iq., they preserve the same legislation, Ex. xxii. 80 ^81^ \\io>i^ \>CL\?i 
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pition to the prohibition, of very diflTerent origin, against eating 
blood and the altar-pieces of the animals which were sacrificed.* 
But while the Book of Origins* insists that all meat which 
might not be eaten in Israel, was also not to be eaten by the 
heathen in their midst, we recognise in Deuteronomy* the 
token of a later and degenerate age, when permission is given 
to dispose of it to the heathen as presents or by sale. 

How much these two prohibitions diflTered from one another 
both in origin and importance, is further snflScientiy manifest 
from the penalties which are legally attached to the transgres- 
sion of them. In what way eating an unclean animal was to 
be punished, the law does not tell us, the surest sign that the 
observance of this prohibition was largely left to the care of 
conscience alone, and in stress of hunger it was not difEcult for 
it to be gradually set aside.* The most extreme penalties, on 
the other hand, are denounced against the eaiing of blood!* 
Even towards the close of this whole history, when the prohibi- 
tion of these unclean meats fell altogether in abeyance, this 
was still quite properly distinguished from that relating to 
blood and the fiesh of suffocated animals, as well as from that 
referring to heathen sacrifices.^ 
169 Of a somewhat different character was the custom not to 
eat, but carefully to seaich out and remove, one of the sinews 
of the hip-bones which is necessary for walking well, and espe- 
cially for movements in wrestling. This custom was certainly 
very ancient in Israel, and its explanation is therefore given in 
the primitive history,^ but probably it rested on some old belief 
which the law could not allow. There may have been an ancient 
belief that the sinew which was indispensable for walking well 
was too sacred to be eaten with the rest of the meat, just as in 
the case of the blood. This might have become interwoven 
with the history of Jacob * the limper,' so that the narrative 
represented him as limping because God had touched this 
sinew, and his posterity must accordingly reverence it to guard 
themselves against a similar injury. But while Jahveism 



does not think it worth wb^le pa\nng any are alrendv mad** in Esck. zznii. 25 

more about clean and unclean meat. (comp. p. 38). and proper oondoct is n- 

* Special prominence '!» given to the quired only of the priests, xlir. 31. 

last, Lev. vii. 23-27 ; omp. above p. t Qen. xxxii. 26-33. With nW 

37 «q. ^. ^* 

= Ley. x^'^^. 15. comp. \^, Tabari, Ann. vol. L pi IW, 

" Deut. xir. 21. ^~*^ 

* Ah 2 Kings vi. 25. 17 sq., where the sinew is someuhat mors 
» p. 110. closely described; H&rit*8 dioaii. TfT. 53; 

* Acts XV. 29, xxi. 25; 1 Cor. riii. 1 Cbalef el-Ahmar's QauUt, Ter.45 (». 216 
jiqq., comp. Ex. xxxiv. 15. Neverthelew, sq. ed. Ahlw.). 

complaints ngainst eating what is bloody 
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retained the sanctity of the blood, it would have had much 
greater difficulty in connecting the old belief about this sinew 
with any higher truth, and it only followed its better impulses 
when legally it ignored the matter, and only spoke of it his- 
torically. 



6. What was too Unclean or too Unholy, or else too Sacred, 

to be touched. 

By merely touching an unclean animal even the holiest man 
in Israel did not contaminate himself. There were, however, 
natural objects whose touch was so contaminating for every 
member of the community that a special purification was needed 
before he could be again received into full membership. This 
is particularly the case with all dead animal matter. An 
ancient horror of stiffened life and blood, along with fatal ex- 
perience of the exhalations from corpses, may have contributed 
to give occasion to this belief in the stroug contaminating in- 
fluence of every dead thing.* This is the unmistakeable source 170 
of the euphemism by which, instead of a ' dead man,' they said 
merely a * soul,' i.e. a * person,' a mode of speaking which was 
still quite prevalent at the time of the Book of Origins.* — If a 
horror of stiffened life and blood as such was a cooperating 
cause here, it is easy to understand why the law drew so sharp 
a line between human corpses and others, and required a far 
more thorough purification after contact with the former than 
with the latter. We see here only another consequence of the 
deep dread of human blood which was so characteristic of 
Jahveism.' 

Now whenever from this or some other cause, a man, and 
it was the same with any other object, was deemed unclean, i.e. 
polluted, he was thereby excluded from the community, and 

' Later nfinements on the subject flesh, for the sexual organs, Lev. xr. 2 

■Mj be found in Joseph. Conir. Ap. ii. sqq. — It was probably this impurity 

24-26; Porphjrr. De Abstin. iv. 19 sq. which once kept Jeremiah at home. Jer. 

p. 366-370. The same custom also occurs xxxvi. 5 ; comp. a similar case, Neh. vi. 1 ; 

MDODg the E^Qrptians and others, see and as those who were * prevented ' from 

Origvn, Contr. Ceis, iii. 6. 8, and we see coming to public business or processions 

how Buuijr iBgal similarities there were from this or any other of the causes which 

amoog the Hindooe in Manu, v. 67-146. will be explained here, would be at onco 

* The existence of this euphemism is known, and the whole people, therefore, 

•een plainly in Lev. xix. 28, comp. Deut. be separated into two divisions, we can 

sir. It Ley. xxii. 4^ Num. v. 2, comp. vi. understand from this fact the meaning of 

6, Ley. xxi. 11 ; and, without assuming a the proverbial phrase ^^Itj;^ "VIVyi Hist, i, 

•nphemism, the phrase cannot be ex- 124, fwte 3, 133, note 3. 

plained. A perreetly similar euphemism 9 p 3^ ^^ 

occart in the Book of Origins in -|^^^ ^^' 
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could not re-enter it till his purification was completed. The 
simplest way of effecting this was by washing, and when human 
beings were concerned, washing the clothes was always included.' 
1. Accordingly, whoever touched, even though only acci- 
dentally, the corpse of an animal, clean or unclean, whoever 
came into closer contact with it, e.g., in order to carry it away, 
or whoever ate of the corpse of a clean beast, was to be unclean 
171 till evening, i.e. for a whole day. This meant being shut 
out from society, and having first to wash oneself and one's 
clothes before one could re-enter it.* This shows, however, of 
itself that the slaying and prepaiation of a clean animal had 
no contaminating effect. But what was competent to defile a 
man had the same effect on everything that pertained to him 
— clothes, skins, bags, tools, must be washed and be unclean 
until evening ; earthenware must be broken and its contents, 
ordinarily cooked food or drink, be regarded as unclean, i.e., as 
uneatable, a cooking-oven or a seething-pot (things very simply 
constructed in the earliest times) must be destroyed. Springs 
and reservoirs were nevertheless not polluted by the corpse of 
an animal which had fallen into them, nor were seed or com, 
except when they had already been moistened with water and 
destined for food.' Even in war no exception could be made 
to these rules.^ While the smallest animals, e.g. flies, have no 
notice taken of them, it was different vnth somewhat larger 
species like mice and lizards, which lived here and there in 
houses in considerable numbers, and are on this account care- 
fully enumerated.* 

2. The above-mentioned first grade of necessary purification 
is succeeded, when there had been contact with a human 

' This last is also clear from Gen. omits all these distinctions, perhaps be* 

nxxx. 2, Ex. xix. 10-14. cause in his time they seemed no longer 

* Lev. xi. S, 11, 24-28. 31, 39 sq., applicable, 
comp. Num. xix. 7 sq., 10, 21 sq., Lev. * Num. xxxi. 19. 
xvi. 26, 28. From such passages as Lev. xi. * Lev. xi. 29 sq. Altogether there 
24-28, we might suppoee that there were are eight of these 'creeping thingi'enn- 
cases when a person was unclean till the merated here, and it is remarkable that 
evening, without being compelled to wash no mention is made of that small animal 
his clothee, but only to take a bath him- spoken of in Prov. xxx. 28, to be found 
self (for that uncleanness in every case in abundance creeping about the finest 
could only be removed by washing is houses, but it may ^et be reckoned as 
obvious). But that the phrase ' to be belonging to some one or other of the 
unclean till the evening ' is merely an species of those that are mentioned. — ^The 
abbreviation follows from passages like unclean birds, Lev. xi. 13-19* most pro- 
Lev. XV. 18-24, to say nothing of other bably have been, according to a fidler 
reasons. Washing clothes in the earliest catalogue, Deut. xiv. 12-18, originall/ 
times was done without much difficulty, twenty-one in number ; and round onm* 
Conversely, we often find washing clothes bers show that by the time of the Book 0^ 
as an abridged phrase. Origins such regulations had been long'v 

' Lev. xi. 3^8. The Deuteronomist force. 
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corpse, by a second grade of sevenfold stringency, and extreme 
solemuity.* For the purpose of this purification, a water was 
specially prepared with peculiar materials and appropriate 
sacrificial rites, as though pure water was far from being 
adequate here. But whilst the rite, which elsewhere retained 172 
its simplicity, appears here in fully developed and pronounced 
forms, these only bring into the clearer daylight the most 
intrinsic thoughts and impulses which are the source of all 
such purifications. And accordingly in the case of other puri- 
fications of equal efficacy, which will be described below, very 
similar phenomena make their appearance. We have then 
now to speak more closely of the general meaning of sacrificial 
purification. 

When any pollution had arisen in the sacred community, 
some one of its fundamental laws had been transgressed, 
something repulsive and unholy introduced into it, and 
the serene countenance of Jahveh become clouded. This neces- 
sitated an expiation, and an expiatory-offering if the pollution 
were of sufficient importaiuce. In the second place, the special 
impurity attaching to a member of the community must be 
removed. This must be done where the impurity was very 
great by the aid of certain special materials which were en- 
dowed according to ancient belief with potent cleansing powers. 
Such materials,^ according to old custom in Israel, were to 
be found primarily in the wood of the cedar- tree, to which a 
special medicinal virtue was also ascribed in those regions ; 
iiirther there were the threads of scarlet cloth, to which was 
ascribed a special healing virtue, just as in Italy at the present 
day the same is believed of the red viper's-grass, as it is called, 
and to which the impurity which was to be expelled was ex- 
pected to cleave ; finally, there were the leaves and stalk of the 
hyssop, a small plant which Antiquity supposed to possess a like 
purifying power, whose leaves were mixed up with bread to 
purify it, and whose stalk was on this account employed by 
preference whenever blood or water was sprinkled for cleaning 

purposes.' 

In the next place an expiatory-offering was made, but this 

was brought into the closest connection with the specially pre- 

* Nun. xix. Mat. Med. i. 105. For the use of hyssop 
' Ler. xir. 4, 6, 49-52 ; Num. zix. 6. among the Greeks, who coupled it with 

* Bee p. 44. This last circumstance cedar-oil for purposes of sanotification, 
feUovB from Ex. xii. 22, Num. xix. 18, see the same passage, ami also iii. 29, ed. 
•|» Pg. li. 9 [7]. lu respect to this Spreng. ; comp. my Erkldrung dea SchrCf" 
Tinue of cedar-wood, reference has already ten des Apostus Johannes^ i. s. 412 sq. 
^ Bttde bj earlier writers to Diocicoria. 
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pared water of purification, or rather, as it is more exactly 
termed, the water of pollution, i.e. to purify from pollution.* At 
the same time, in view of the great frequency with which contact 
with human corpses is unavoidable, every death rendering this 
necessary, it became desirable to find a suitable substitute for 
bringing an expiatory-offering for every separate case. A red 
heifer was therefore chosen as the most perfect type of an 
animal for expiatory sacrifice,* and this was slain before the 
eyes of a superior priest as the representative of the whole 
community, and outside of the camp (or town). Its blood was 
sprinkled by the priest seven times in the direction of the 
Sanctuary, and then the whole of its body along with the rest of 
the blood was at once burned in the way already described,' 
while the priest threw into the flames the three purifying 
materials just spoken of, and all was reduced together to ashes. 
These ashes were next brought to a clean spot, still without 
the Sanctuary, and there carefully preserved. When a pollu- 
tion was to be effaced, they were mixed with fi^sh water into a 
kind of lye, and sprinkled with a stalk of hyssop on the polluted 
man, as well as on all implements or places that were considered 
to be tainted. Everything which had to be sprinkled was ex- 
cluded as unclean for seven days from the community, and 
sprinkled on the third and on the seventh day, if they were to be 
purified in the course of the sacred period of a week.* Moreover, 
not only the priest who received and sprinkled the blood of this 
expiatory-offering and rendered active assistance at its burning, 
but also the man who carried the ashes to the clean spot, and 
he who sprinkled the water mixed with them, and even everyone 
who touched this compound only accidentally, at once incurred 
the above-mentioned first grade of xmcleanness.* 

8. A still more stringent law applied to the priests, which 
will be described when we come to them. Most severe was 
174 it, however, in the case of the Nazirites.* If one of these had 
unawares been made unclean through a corpse, in addition to 
the above purifications, he must on the seventh day shave the 
hair of his head, i.e. recommence his whole vow from the very 
beginning, then on the eighth day he was to offer two pigeons, 
one as an expiatory- and the other as a whole-offering, in order 
that he might therewith be freed from the impurity, and 

1 n'^^'^tl^' Bhonld read '^\, as explained in Lekrhuek^ 

* p/eO sq. § 347a), 19, comp. xxxi. 23 aq. 

' P. 64. » This is sufaciently manifest fio 

* Num. xix. 12 (where, according to the explanations given on p. S8 sq. 
the LXX, instead of the first iriP! ^® • P. 84 sqq. 
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finally he had to pay for the suspension of his consecration by 
a lamb as a guilt-offering. At the same time, if his consecra- 
tion had been vowed only for a definite period, the time which 
had already elapsed was not counted.^ 

The tmnsgressors of any of these stringent laws were 
punished with extirpation, because they had ^ defiled the 
sacred dwelling of Jahveh,'* and in the actual life of the ancient 
nation there are many other traces which clearly show the 
penetrating effects produced by the laws. Since the man in whose 
house any one died found himself with his whole household 
rendered unclean, and as even the food which might be standing 
there in open vessels at the time shared the same fate,^ good 
manners reauired that his friends should come to him to 
share his solitude, to eat with him the funeral meal at the risk 
of making themselves unclean thereby, and even of bringing 
their ovra bread and drink with them, that there might be no 
want either of the necessaries of life or of consolation, a prac- 
tice to which allusion is not unfrequently made.^ Again, the 
custom of deeply lamenting a departed one for seven days finds 
a natural place for itself here,* although this period was easily 
extended to thirty days in the case of deceased persons of high 175 
distinction.* Agam, the speedy burial of the dead, now so 
general, appears to have gradually originated in consequence 
of the burdensome character of the corpse ; this custom, how- 
ever, is probably not particularly ancient.^ On the other hand, 
the nndefinable shrinking from a corpse was not carried to such 
an extent in Israel as it was among other ancient and in part 
highly civilised nations, where it was a custom either to expose 
corpses on high places to be consumed by the birds, so that no 
trace of them might remain (as was done among the Zarathus- 
trians, and is still by many tribes of Central Asia), or else to 
bum them and collect only their ashes, as was done among the 
Greeks and the Romans. It is true that the interment of a king, 

> Num. Ti. 9-12. Tamachekt p. 194 eq. — Ghevond, Hut. de 

* Num. xix. 13, 20. VArmhtie, p. 147. 

' Deut. zzTi. 14; comp. with Num. ^ 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; comp. similar in- 

. 15. stances. Job ii. 13; Ezek. iii. 15 sq. ; 

* 2 Sam. iii. 35; Hos. ix. 4; Deut. Sir. xxii. 11, 12; Joseph. 2?<r//.</f/(2.ii. 1. 1. 
ri 14; Jer. xti. 5, 7; Ezek. xxiv. 17* It is still the same among the Lesghiaus, 

22. The degen«.r««tion of this custom, at liouv. Ann. des Voyages^ 1852, i. p. 75. 
anj rate in later times, when the house ' Num. xx. 29 ; Deut. xxxiv. 8. 

of moomiDg was compelled to go to most ^ Undoubted allusions to it are not to 

iodvliiiate (expense, is touched upon by be foimd before the New Testament, e.g. 

Joseph. B^L Jud. ii. 1. 1. It is the same Acts t. 6. Totally different customtf are, 

DOW in CeDtzal Africa, see Tutschek, in however, everywhere presupposed in the 

AuMland, 1853, s. 16 sq., 1865, s. 1222. primitive history, Gen. xxv. 9, comp. xxi. 

Haootsaa** Grammaire de la Langue 20 sq. ; xxiii. 2, comp. xxiv. 62. 
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or possibly of any rich man, was accompanied by the burning of 
much costly incense, as its traditional mark of honour,' so that 
to burn anyone came to be the standing phrase for honouring 
him in this way.* But the burning of the corpse itself was 
deemed (as wiU be shown below in connection with the modes 
of punishment) an aggravation of the penalty of death. Em- 
balming, however, and preserving the bodies of the dead, which 
can be explained only out of the Egyptian religious belief about 
death, was indeed introduced during the temporary sojourn of 
the people in Egypt,' but from the time of Moses it was com- 
pletely abandoned as a custom essentially connected with a 
false religion. 

As the law further decreed that anyone who touched a human 
bone or a grave must submit to this onerous purification,* it 
became customary to make arrangements for burial in places 
as far removed as possible from human habitations or from 
temples, and by preference on high ground and in deep caverns 
in the rock, and in addition even to strew them over vrith lime, 
and thereby make the ground safe again to tread upon.* What 
a complete contrast this presents to the custom of building 
Christian churches exactly over graves and round about the 
176 scenes of mart}^rdom ! When, later on, certain kings began to 
erect tombs for themselves within the temple of Solomon the 
act is expressly censured.® 

The possessions of an enemy when taken as booty had the 
same contaminating effect as dead bodies. All which were not 
fireproof were merely to be washed, but whatever could be 
purified by fire, such as metals and the like, had to be cleansed 
in the fire, and then purified with the water of pollution.^ 
This stringent treatment is explained by the profound horror 
which Israel felt towards all heathen goods, which expressed 
itself most strongly in the ban described already,* and about 
which there will be more to say below. 

> According to Jer. xxxir. 5 ; 2 Chron. rich men was in strikipg contrast to the 

xvi. 14. xxi. 19, comp. what is said 'graves of the common people/ or the 

Hist. iii. 273 sq. places where the corpses of all the poor, 

* 1 Sam. xxxi. 12. of criminals, and other despised beings, 
' According to the reminiscences in were all thrown together, and this made 

Gen. 1. 2 sqq., 26, comp. Ex. xiii. 19. It the latter graves seem all the more hor- 

evidently ,.onnecis this with the rejection rible. bk. Is. liii. S [9], Jer. zxvi. 23. 

of the whole of the Egyptian ideas about Such a place was the vaUey of eonmt 

death and immortality, which is spoken and ashes to the south of Jerusalem, Jer. 

or Hist. ii. 133 sqq. xxxi. 40. 

* Num. xix. 16. • Ezek. xliii. 7-9. This may net 

* The latter is alluded to Matt, xxiii. have been done till the time of some of 
27, Luke xi. 44, comp. Benin's FouUles a the latest kings, comp. Hist, iii. 278 sq. 
Carthage, in the Jaum, des Sao., 1860, ' Num. xxxi. 20, 21-24. 

p 569. — The magnificence and scrupu- • P. 76. 

Ioi2ii]jr protected purity of the tombs of 
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— But just as, according to this ancient feeling, there existed 
things, too unclean or too unholy for man to be allowed to touch, 
BO also were there things which, from the same cause, were too 
holy to be touched without the contact being immediately penal. 
The two feelings are in mutual correspondence; and the more 
imminent seemed the possibility of the Holy Presence vanishing 
again from the world, the more anxiously, nay, the more reck- 
lessly, did the endeaTOur to keep guard over it assume its dif- 
ferent forms. Jahveism, tOv), thought it possessed (bjects so 
sacred that their mere contact with improper hands must neces- 
sarily be punished by nothing less than the ban.* As accor- 
dingly, the highest sacrifice was deemed most holy ^ (i.e. a sacra- 
ment) anj'one who touched its flesh when it was already conse- 
crated, was forfeited to the Sanctuary itself, i.e. came under the 
ban ; whilst any of its blood which might have been accidentally 
spattered on the dress must be scrupulously washed out at a 
sacred place.* Similar rites will have to be explained below 177 
under the Priesthood. But all this gave rise to further scruples 
of the strangest kind,^ and it was one of the Messianic hopes 
that all such painful fetters would finally disappear.^ 



c. Material Impurities in Human Beings^ and elsewhere. 

In the last place it was the ancient belief that certain sub- 
stances in living human beings rendered them unclean. This 
arose in part from a natural dread of mysterious, enervating, 
or shameful issues from the body, which sometimes of themselves 
remind humanity strongly and suddenly enough of its helpless- 
ness, and chain the sufibrers to their homes. In part it was at 
the same time due to the bitterest experience of infection, and 
the propagation of appearances on the human body, which, 
being incomprehensible, were the object of special dread to 
remote Antiquity. The law here only regulated more carefully 

* P. 76 iqq. Comp. also the Can, ApoaioL Ixt. 

* P. 108. * Li Haggai ii. 12 sq. 

» Ler. vi. 20 [27]; comp. Lucian, De * bk. Zach. xiv. 20 sq., comp. xiii. 1. 

Dea Syra, liii. eq. When, later, the —If anyone would see how many utterly 

Babbit, a4*coiding to the Mischna JadAjim trivial laii-s of purification were ultimately 

iii. 5, paaaed a Siw that the holy Scrip- derived from the few that occur in the 

tores made the hands unclean (so that ^^^ Testament by the schools of the 

anyone who touched them, or anything Pharisees, and with what strict uuss they 

io contact with them, must wash their ^ere to bo observed, he should road the 

hjtnda), its ■ooice i« to be found in the long articles M, ^Kt31» Dv3» ni^nK« 

■ama feeling. Amon^ the Peruvians even nnnO* ^Q^ others, but also compare with 

•mj article of clothing or vessel which them such passages as Mark vii. 3 sq., 

had belonged to the king had to be which clearly show that these laws were 

burned, as too sacred for another, as soon not even confined to the Talmud, 
as hs csMsed to use it. Prescott, i. s. 347. 
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a force which had long been operative in vagae feelings and 
impulses, but it gives us a vivid illustration of the extraordinary 
striving to keep the sacred community perfectly clean and 
pure, which was peculiar to Jahveism, and of its unparalleled 
scrupulousness in avoiding everything which would destroy 
this, or in stamping out again whatever had actually made its 
appearance. The details are as follows : — 

1. Seminal issue, whether in the usual case of the copqlation 
of the two sexes, or in the unusual case during the sleep of the 
man, caused the above-mentioned uncleauness of the first grade ; 
at the same time, any clothes or skin that was stained with it 
had to be washed.* 
178 2. The monthly period of the woman brought with it the 
second grade of uncleanness, which lasted the space of seven 
days, but without rendering necessary the use of specially pre- 
pared water. Everything on which the woman sat or lay 
during this time, and every one who touched such things or 
her, incurred the uncleanness of the first grade, but the man 
who slept with her during this period had to suffer the same 
more onerous uncleanness for seven days.* 

The similarity to the latter case' was of itself enough to 
cause every mother to be unclean for seven days after the birth 
of her child ; on the eighth day a son would be circumcised, in 
which solemnity she would participate quietly at home ; but 
after this week she had still to remain for thirty-three days 
longer in the house, without touching anything sacred or going 
to the Sanctuary. If it was a female child the seven days were 
extended to fourteen, and the thirty- three to sixty-six, mani- 
festly in accordance with the ancient belief that a female child 
causes the mother more labour and a longer illness. This belief 
(even though it may have little ground in fact) was itself caused 
by the well-known primitive disfavour with which the birth of 
a girl was regarded ; and like every ancient custom in this par- 

* P. 150. — Lev. XV. 16-18, comp. Dent. Origins legally determines it; but ac- 

zxiii. 11 [10] sq. ; and h<i historical cording to the words in Lev. zviii. 19, 

examples, 1 Sam. xx. 26, xxi. 5 [4] sq., zx. 18, the oldest lav assigns the penalty 

2 Sam. xi. 4. Comp. Jamblichus* Fita of deith to this breach of puritj, pro- 

Pyth. xi.(lv.), and simili^r instances among bably meaning in cases where it was be- 

the Babylonians, Arabsand others. Uerod. coming a regular practice. Nevertheleba, 

i. 198 : ShahrastAni's JSfmi/oi, p. 443. 11. — we find complaints of contempt of these 

Josephns quotes an example of it, remark- as well as of other similar enactments in 

able on account of its consequences, Antiq. Ezek. xviii. 6, xxii. 9-1 1. 

xvii. 6. 4. ' It was even similar with the hMx**^ 

» See Lev. xv. 19-24, and the corre- of the Greeks, Thucyd. Hut. iii. 104. 

sponding historical incident, Gen. xxxi. £unp. i^A/yen. in Tauru, ver. 3S4; still 

35, with tlie allusions to it. Is. xxx. 22, more so among the Zarathustriana* 

Iziv. 5 [6]. This is how the Book of VendU/dd, zvi. 
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ticolar sphere, it was able to persist for a very considerable 
time, although under Jahveism the disfavour gradually declined.^ 
— When the one or the other period had elapsed, and when 
therefore the bodily purity could be restored, the mother had to 
bring an offering of purification which was of a similar kind 
to those that belonged to the other still more stringent puri- 
fications which will be next described. After deliverance from 179 
so trying a bodily evil, it seemed too little to bring a single 
expiatory-offering, at least a whole-offering seemed due to 
Jahveh from one who was again to be received into partnership 
in all the good things of life. So what was required was a one- 
year-old lamb as a whole-offering and a pigeon as an expiatory- 
offering, or if poverty interfered with this arrangement, at any 
rate the latter was to be supplemented by a second pigeon as 
a whole-offering. Not till all this was over did the priest 
o£Bcially pronounce the mother's restoration to purity. 

3. What the nation found most intolerable were the extra- 
ordinary tedious appearances on the human body which told 
of dire internal disorder. Two such kinds have prominence 
given to them, undoubtedly only because they were then the 
most frequent. 

In the first place there was the issue from the sexual organs, 
to which both men and women were liable, which might also 
cease without being healed, and then only grow worse again. 
Everyone who touched such a patient, or whom he touched 
with unwashed hands, as well as all utensils of which he made 
any use, became unclean in the milder sense, even his spittle 
defiled anyone who was clean. If he was cured, he might, 
when seven days had elapsed, be purified in body, and on the 
eighth day had to offer a couple of pigeons.^ That this was, at 
that time, a formidable disorder is plain, and we can have 
equally little doubt that it bore the greatest resemblance to 
gonorrhoea prevalent in Europe among males, and the fiuor 
albus among females. The whole description would make it 
seem that it was not infectious.' 

The other, and still far more fearful disease, was leprosy , 
^the stroke of God,' as it was universally termed, an evil which 
suddenly produces small white spots, especially on the counte- 

> That the law Id Lot. zii. really pre- beginning of the fifth chapter of the De 

anppoMS a longer weakness of the mother I^at. I*ueri. 

io the case of the birth of a girl, follows » Lev. xv. 1-15, 25-30. 

from the word ajJ^J?, ▼«• 5, comp. the t Perhaps wo hare an historical ex- 

eofrespooding, only more definite, words ample of the illness with women in Mark 

in rer. 2. With this was long ago com- t. 25-34, where it is true no allusion is 

jpmnd what Hippocrates says just at tlie made to uncleanne.v8. 
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180 nance, but which is so wearisome and so hideous, that the 
ancient belief held that it always came as a curse ordained 
by God on him who felt its sudden stroke,* as though God had 
so marked him, as an enraged father might spit in the face of 
his child.* The cure of it, too, was regarded as requiring 
extraordinary skill. This evil was very common in Israel 
during the latter years of its stay in Egypt,* and appears to have 
grown rarer during the new elevation under Moses, so that it 
was related of the great national leader that he had removed 
it bv his intercession, and that he could draw his hand out of 
his bosom either in a leprous state or not, just as he, or rather 
as his God, willed.* It lasted, however, among the people, long 
after his days down into the latest times. The law, therefore, 
strictly commanded the priest to examine most carefully and 
repeatedly every one who was even suspected of leprosy, and to 
pronounce him unclean if the evil really did show itself on 
him.* On account of the danger of infection, such a person, 
with clothes rent for mourning, and bare head, concealing his 
chin with his hand, and proclaiming aloud his own unclean- 
ness, must withdraw from all society and only settle down in 
some utterly lonely spot, where at most he would have the 
company of those who were suflFering the same affliction.* Should 
his cure be effected, a most solemn, and, at the same time, most 
cautious reception back into society was prescribed. When 
the priest was satisfied that the cure was thorough, the simple 
cessation of the evil was first celebrated. The convalescent 
appeared with two clean birds, one of which was slain in an 
earthen vessel over fresh water ; the other, still living, along 
with cedar- wood, threads of scarlet cloth, and hyssop, was then 
baptised in its blood,^ and after the blood had been seven times 

181 sprinkled tx>wards the person who was to be purified, the bird was 
allowed to fly away free, as though it were itself to bear away 
into the wide world all the impurity which was now unattached.* 

> Comp. 2 ChroTi. xxvi. 19. » P. 161. 

' According to Num. xii. 14. ' Comp. what is said of this imafi^erj 

' Hist ii. 80 sq. Berlin Akad, MB. tinder the day of atonement. Similar 

1859, 8. 341 sqq. and stronprer symbolical language is not 

* Num. xii. 11-13, Ex. iv. 6 sq., un- rare either among ancient or modem 
doubtedly with ancieat legends as their natioivi ; e.g. in Bali at the present time, 
foundation. when the Satt spring into the fire, a dove 

^ The remarkable, from a medical is let loose from their heads as an image 

point of view, and exhaustive description, of their pure soul soaring to heaven (see 

Lev. xiii. 1-44, is clear enough of itself; Ansla'd, 1852, s. 40); just as formeriy, 

the whole law is briefly referred to Deut. according to Herodian, Hist. bk. iv„ 2. 

xxiv. 8. Comp. also Seetzen's Reisen^ ii. 22, an eagle (the spirit, the sonl) was 

8. 315 sq. allowed to fly to heaven from bnming 

• Lev. xiii. 45 sq., comp. the historical funeral piles. For the rest. comp. Knnd- 
case, 2 Kings vii. 3. sen's Gross-Natnaqualand (Barmen, 1848), 
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The conyaJescent washed, shaved, and bathed, and was now 
pronounced clean for civic purposes, but had to keep away from 
his house for seven days more, and this interval was deemed so 
indispensable for repentance and for preparation for the ^reat 
joy of his life that was coming, that, according to the ancient 
narrative, even Miriam the sister of Moses could not escape it, 
when, on account of an oflTence towards Moses, she was pun- 
ished with a brief attack of leprosy.* On the seventh day the 
shavinqr, washing, and bathing were repeated with still greater 
carefulness,* and on the eighth day a most solemn sacrifice of 
purification was oflFered. A male lamb was slain as a guilt- 
offering, the priest put a streak of its blood on the tip of the 
man's right ear, on the thumb of the right hand, and the great 
toe of the right foot (i.e. he cleansed the whole man) ; then, 
holding in his left hand the sacrificial oil (to which a healing 
virtue was ascribed), he sprinkled it seven times towards the 
Sanctuary, anointed with it these same terminal members of 
the man, and poured the rest of it upon his head. Thus the 
man was once more sanctified, and now a female lamb as an 
expiatory-offering, and lastly a male lamb as a whole-offering 
together with the com belonging to it, were offered on his 
behalf. The last two animals might, in case of poverty, be 
replaced by pigeons.* 

All who were unclean on account of any of the above- 
explained causes, were not only to avoid the Sanctuary, but 182 
were excluded from all assemblies of the community, and in 
particular from the army and the military camp, a point which 
in the early times was no doubt very strictly insisted on.* 
Deuteronomy is still very strict as regards the military camp, 
and has the additional requirement that every warrior shall go 
to a certain place outside the camp to ease nature ; and a 
mattock, which in other respects would be very useful in war, 
was to be carried in his girdle in order that the excrements 
might be at once covered up.* 

— The law further assumed the existence of a similar leprosy 
in clothes and houses, and laid down similar enactments for 
the priests to observe in respect to it. It required that an 

ft. 27 ; and for the Hindoo Badnga, see ■ Lev. xir. 1-32. 

the Ep. Hadenhoten, 1840, b. 103 f^q. * Lev. xv. 81, Num. v. 1-4. For the 

* Nam. xii. 14 eq. The Book of rest comp. Dichter des A, B.8j iii. s. 22 
' Orieins pnves at the same time, accordinfr sq.. 80. 2nd ed. 

to it* cuntom. an example of the law it • Dent, xxiii. 10-15 [9-141. For-^jt^^ 

describea ; if even Miriam had to submit we must read with the LXX T|1TX» an»l 
tjjt. how moeh mow mu«t ereryone ^^^ ^^^^ ^ understood as 'derived 

* Comp. p. 162. fro™ a^^J- according to Lehrbuch, § 234c. 
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article of clothing on which the signs of leprosy had ap- 
peared should be burned, and that a house in which the 
disease was gaining ground, should, if an attempt to cure it 
proved futile, be utterly destroyed, and all the materials be 
transported to some solitary unclean place. But a house which 
was, as it were, restored to health at the first attempt to heal 
it, must be reconsecrated by the same solemn procedure of 
purification which was necessary for the human leper* (though 
as a matter of course without the seven days of penitence or 
the guilt-oflFering). What was the nature of this leprosy which 
attached to clothes and houses, it is very difficult to determine 
with our present knowledge of the facts. It may be that human 
leprosy then, as a new disease, possessed such far greater powers 
of devastation that under certain conditions its matter might 
even communicate itself to clothes and houses (in a similar way 
as infectious disorders are believed to propagate themselves 
amongst us). Or it maybe that the ancient nation, on account 
of its extreme horror of human leprosy, thought they detected 
it in appearances where the resemblance was only superficial, 
and have acted accordingly.* The whole matter must await 
183 future investigations for its closer determination. — With regard 
to contagious diseases in cattle, the law is silent, at least so far 
as it is preserved. 

2. Unnatural Combinations. 

Two things, though neither of them of a nature to cause 
impurity of themselves, might nevertheless by being united and 
intermingled produce something quite repulsive, shocking to a 
pure taste, and at the same time injurious. That things which 
are of two different kinds, i.e., which cannot be united, should 
not be mingled contrary to the order of nature, and therefore 
also against the will of the Creator, is indeed a universal and 
quite justifiable prohibition, to which Jahveism, with its in- 
dwelling delicate feeling for whatever is fitting, and its stringent 
horror of all that is unnatural, gave emphatic prominence, and 
endeavoured with no less consistency to carry out in common 
life. It is the lofty simplicity and purity of all its sentiments 
and aims so peculiar to Jahveism, which here, too, finds ex- 
pression, and maintains its position against so many unnatural 

' Lev. ziii. 47— 'iO, xiv. 33-57. lings, as it is called. But the dMcriptioa 

* Thus J. D. Michaelis thinks that of the latter in Seetzen's Reiten, i. a. 204, 

the leprosy in houses is corrosion due to does not harmonise, and neither are just 

saltpetre, and that that in clothes is mort- the thing. 
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: even pernicious excrescences of Egyptian or other heathen 
Ivanced civilisations. No doubt the horror of this mixing of 
ifferent things may easily be carried too far, and in the dawn 
r Antiquity when the special applications of this principle 
assed into law, man had not nearly enough knowledge and 
cperience in order to settle the unalterable boundaries in all 
articular cases. But we need not on this account fail to recog- 
ise the truth of the principle. 

The individual applications of it which the oldest law* 
Ireadj gives as examples are the following : — 1. Animals of 
wo different species were not to be allowed to copulate. This 
ras right enough ; only the question arises here, how far the 
Aimal species are related one to another, or whether they are 
otallj unrelated ? However, the law could not have forbidden 184 
the crossing of the horse aud the ass, so far, at least as the oft- 
mentioned mule proves this. Deuteronomy forbids in like 
manner yoking cattle and asses to the same plough.' — 2. The 
field (as well as the vineyard, according to the later addition of 
the Deuteronomist ') was not to be sown with different kinds of 
■eed. What primitive custom may have given occasion for this 
prohibition, we are now unfortunately unable to determine; but 
the law assuredly meant more than that bad seed should not 
be mixed with good, or that weeds should not be tolerated on 
cultivated land. — 3. No clothing was to be worn which was 
made of two different materials, e.g., of wool and of linen. 
rhere are clear traces* that this was common in Egypt, and 
probably the material was adulterated for purposes of decep- 
tion. All the more stress, therefore, would the law place on 
«^V)9olute purity and simplicity in articles of clothing. The full 
^neaning and the final occasion of this enactment may, however, 
^ recognised somewhat more closely when we remember the 
uicient estimation in which wool was held as a material for 
iresg, a point which is spoken of below in connection with the 
dress of the priests. — Nor must we suppose that the law lightly 

. ' Ut. xix. 19, the oldest law concern- fore, at that time have been a name still 

*"S D^a, different things^ which must generally understood. But as by the 

■« be b^ught into union. The wjiy in ^^'"o ?^ ^^^ Dcut<ironomiht the word may 

»hieh the Deuteronomirt translates 8uch V»^'« ^^^ome o .scure. he explains it, xxii. 

PpButiTe phmses into the language of J^'i'^ ^l'® addition * of wool and linen.' 

*» own day may be seen very clearly in ^ /'^^'^ ^} w^y easily be the same form 

aii. 9_ii. "^'^"^ dialectic changes as the two words 

* I>Biit xxii. 10. still retained in Coptic, CApX HIA-T, 

I>enL xxii. 9. i.e. wool-linen, as a compound. The 

In the primitive law, Lev. xix. 19, transition of an r into a y can be ex- 

'^^I'C^. the £g>-ptian name for such plained, and the last word may have 

***<l material, is added, clearly for the ended in the earliest times with a t (r), 

'^"P^^ of 6xplaaatioD« It must, there- pissing finally into a u. 
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regarded the transgression of these enactments. There is one 
passage * which shows us that a field improperly sown, together 
with its fresh seed or with its crop, was in danger of being 
confiscated without further ado. 

A similar prohibition forbids men to boil a kid in its mother's 
milk. It seemed as though it was most harsh and shocking to 
all humane feeling to cook the young creature in the very milk 
which should properly nourish it, and as though even in death 
it, as well as its mother, could feel the pain occasioned thereby. 
We no longer know what more or less shocking spectacle may 
!i85 have given occasion to this prohibition, at the very least it may 
have been the growth of a custom of slaying and cooking both 
the old and the young animal at the same time. The words, 
however, evidently became a kind of proverbial saying by which 
Jahveism was reminded of the gentle kindness and considerate 
forbearance which ought always to distinguish it from ruder 
religions. As a short pithy maxim of this sort, this sentence 
concludes the whole series of laws in the Book of Covenants, 
and in later legal compilations it recurs in a position which of 
itself shows its importance.^ In like manner the Book of Origins 
requires that a full-grown animal and its young shall never be 
slain for eating on the same day.' But when the Jews much 
later thence derived the theory and established the practice that 
meat should never be cooked with butter* (because it is impos- 
sible to tell whether the butter does not come from the mother 
of the calf or bullock), they then in part exceed the meaning 
of the saying, in part fall short of it. 

In the next place forbidden marriages would in great 
measure belong to this section, but they will be better spoken 
of below. This, however, is quite the place to notice the 
stringent prohibition of all the unnatural lusts mentioned by 
the law,^ as well as of intercourse between men and beasts.^ 

* Deut. xxii. 9. For the rerb ty^p the fat of its mother/ woald not suit the 

see p. 79. m^n HK^n means, accord- ^»« » ^^^ ^<'"»« ^o'll^ ^ ^^ »^ine. but 

r . 1 "i" » \«-t' «^^ 1 ^"e connection between the milk and the 

ing to phrhuch. § 281 A. 290^. » that is g^jn gu^king kid would be lost, 

nlletl with the seed, i.e. the vine vara m - t •• no a • •! t^.*. 

which the .ml is about to .prinff ip. ,. ^\ "!!' f' 4 ""J^*^"- P'^^^J^^" 

» Ex. xxiii. 19.-xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. ^i on Deut xxii. 6 sq.. is further touched 

21. If ir Mid here only * thou shalt not *^° *^*?^- , . . 

Flav (sacrifictt)/ we might perlwps take ' ^^ y>^2 "KTa. a« it is found -Y. 

the iDtermediate words in the sense 'on ''W' v- ^' '^^^ '^^^^'^ they would deem 

its mothers milk.' so that the prohibition absolutely forbidden. 

would only apply to the slaying of a very * Lev. xviii. 22, repeated in the Book 

young animal. But then it could not l»e of Origins xx. 13; comp. also what is 

to • cook ' or • seethe ; ' and the special sig- *aid below in connection with mHrriagi*. 

nificance which it is manifest the saying • Lev. xviii. 23; xx. 15 sq. ; Deut. 

has would not l>e explained. — Even the xxvii. 21. 

conjecture to read, as in ver. 18, Sprj^lt * in 
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All such abominations were to be punished with death, and the 
animal was to be killed along with the human brute. 

Even the prohibition against interchange of dress between 186 
the sexes ^ finds its place here, so far as it is capable of bearing 
a geneitd significance. For as an actual fact, such interchange, 
when made on purpose and of itself worthy of censure, occurred 
for the most part in certain heathen mysteries, where men put 
on the dress of women or women that of men.* Nor need we 
doubt that some such abominable spectacles were present in 
the mind of the legislator, for they were in existence early 
enough in Egypt and among the Canaanites. But the law, in 
the universal form in which it was conceived, undoubtedly 
admits a more general application.' 



Unnatural Mutilation and Disfigurement of the Body, 

Nearly allied to the prohibitions of unnatural combinations, 
are those which relate to the mutilation and disfigurement of 
the body. It is really very surprising to see the warmth and 
decision with which at so early a date Jahveism set its face 
against every kind of savage disfigurement of the body, and 
especially of the human frame. Only a religion which saw in 
the whole of creation the self-constant power of a single, infi- 
nitely exalted, wise and good Creator, and in the human body 
the possible abode of the holy spirit of this all-perfect God, 
coidd have successfully demanded in its legislation so deep a 
horror of arbitrarily injuring and defacing the lovely work of 
God. No doubt circumcision presents a manifest exception in 
this legislation ; ^ but apart from this case, which came down 
unaltered from a very early time, the law shows here as else- 
where, the grand self-consistency with which it endeavoured to 
carry out what it deemed needful. The details of the following 
cases specially concern us here. 

In the first place, the law forbade every sort of human 

' Deut xxii. 5. an ofTering to a goddess, and received in 

' It WHS iust the same habitual con- its place for the perioil that the myste- 

ception and detiire which expressed it<telf, ries Listed women*s clothing M-hich the 

e.g. in the representation of Hermnphro- priests kept in readiness, an! which tliej 

ditep ; comp. Gerhard on Eros, in the received back again when all wms over. 

Brrl. Akad. Ahh. 1848,8. 200 and 109. — There is a ludicrous reference to change 

Kaoul-Rochet^e in the Mhiwirts de Vln- of clothing in a battle in Joseph. Antiq, 

$tUut, xTii. 2. p. 02 sqq., 287. The best bk. iv. 8. 43. 

known case is the clothing of the priests ' As Tiberius, in the Annals of Tacitus 

of Kybele hs women, comp. HM. iv. 100 iii. 63, severely condemns in sweeping 

sq., and Meliton in Cureton's Spicil. St/r, terms the yromitcum viria tt Jtmini* 

p. 28, 2. It was done, e.g. in thi<i way. veatea. 
The men brouglit their richest attire as * P. 89 sqq. 

ic 2 
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castration, 80 mucli so that any man thus mutilated was shut 
out from the community and its rights.* The life at the 
Egyptian and Assyrian courts haJ, undoubtedly introduced this 
immoral practice at a very early date.* All the more strongly, 
therefore, did Jahveism oppose it ; and it is plainly due only to 
a renewal of the Egyptian and Assyrian influence when in later 
days eunuchs are to be found at the courts of the kings of the 
Ten Tribes and of Judah.* David certainly did not introduce 
this court-practice, nor yet in all probability did Solomon. 
Nevertheless, when later on, an undeserved contempt for those 
who had once been castrated had not unnaturally become pre- 
valent, we find one of the later prophets speaking strongly 
enough against the universal belief in the inferior moral worth 
of a eunuch.* — The consistency so often mentioned of the pri- 
mitive legislation procured the extension of this command even 
to all domestic animals.' This must have caused the rearinsr 
of cattle to have assumed a remarkable jForm in many respects, 
but we cannot doubt that at one time the law was carried out 
with extreme stringency. 

In the second place, there prevailed in those countries from 
very early times, the varied expressions of a wildly-excited 
mourning for the dead, which had no scruples in exercising its 
188 raging violence on the body, and thought that propriety de- 
manded its disfigurement or mutilation. The hair of the head 
and beard, man's adornment according to the oldest represen- 
tation of the Hebrews, was shaved, wholly or partially, and the 
body beaten or scratched to wound it.® The law did not 
indeed forbid those signs of excited grief and wailing which 
can soon be effaced, such as tearing of the clothes in front 
downwards from the breast (which was but a sign that mourn- 
ing garments must now be put on), or beating of the breast; 
but it did prohibit the above-mentioned manifestations which 
would permanently disfigure the body.^ However, the Book of 
Origins is moved to increase the stringency of this prohibi- 
tion, especially in regard to the priests, as though elsewhere 
it was not always adhered to so strictly ; ^ and this latter fact, 

' Tho hiw on the matter is now to be ■ See Hist. iii. 271. 

found only in Deut. xxiii. 2 fl]; but * bk. I8. Ivi. 3-5. 

acconling to all toki-ns it dates from the * This is implitxi in the words Lev. 

origin of the community, and its omission xxii. 24, although this law is spoken of 

fn>ni the wirlier sections of the Pentateuch here only in connection with sacrifice, 
which are preserved to us is on lyaccidentaL • The T^jnn, Deut. xiv. 1: comp. 

' As may be seen so vividly, as re- 1 Kin^ zriii. 28. 
gards the ancient court of Nineveh, on the ' Lev. zix. 28, and with a fine reason 

Assyrian antiquities dug out by Botta and for it. Deut. xiv. 1 sq. 
Layard. " Lev. xxi. 5. 
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especially in relation to catting the hair, is plain also from 
other tokens.* 

In the third place, just the same disfigurements of the beauty 
of the body were customary ^s an imagined mark of reverence 
for a Deity, as lias already been more fully described.^ These 
superstitious practices were forbidden by the oldest law with 
the utmost decision,' and here there can be no doubt that 
the practice in ordinary life in Israel was no less strict. Even 
the branding or tattooing on the skin of the name or symbol 
of the Deity, as well as of sundry sacred guardian words, 
which was a custom very extensively prevalent among many 
ancient nations of those regions,^ is forbidden by the earliest 
law ;^ and as a matter of fact the practice does not seem to have 
prevailed extensively in the nation, although the Bible not 
unfrequently alludes to such symbols on the body by which 
the confessors of a God deemed themselves protected.® 

Finally, it was undoubtedly another consequence of Jahve- 189 
ism's peculiar hoiTor of all mutilation and laceration ot the 
human body, that it did not legalise any intentionally horrible 
capital or corporal punishments, so that wherever such are to 
be found in the Bible, they appear to have been first introduced 
from the royal courts among the heathens.^ The matter cannot 
be further discussed till we come to the judicial penalties. 

Equally decided, however, is the injunction of the law 
not to despise nor yet deride or persecute anyone on account 
of a bodily infirmity or of an obscure terrible disease and 

> Amos riii. 10. Is. iii. 24, Mic. i. 10, b. 187 sq. 
Jer. xvi. 6, xli. 5 (comp. xlvii. 6). * Like the death ioflictevl in a thou- 

' P. 89 B^iq. sand crnel forms by slowly tearing npart 

• Lev. xix. 27 sq. That in these two or catting off tlie limbs, e.g. a right 
verse**, only the first meml>er of the second hand and a left foot, the 8<xoTOficty or 
Verso refers to mournine for the dead, is also -m, L; i • . -Br i. 

dear from the a.ldition e^j|. which ia 't' , CT* t^ '''>"'' Mahomet «, 

found only here, and on which comp. often speaks of in connection with cruei- 
p. 149, ut. 2. fixion, Sur. v. 37, vii. 121, xx. 74, xxvi. 

• It i. the ^L, which the women ^:.'""^ '*'«'• J." .^'" practisfd e.g. i„ 

(♦•t? Ethjopia (Sapeto s l lagqio tra t Bitgott, p. 

used to do in the early days of the Arabs, 1 19). hs it also was in Tersia, Dan. ii. 6, 

Lebfd's MoaU. ver. 9 ; and even now the Matt. xxiv. 61 ; or by sawing in pieces 

pilgrim to Mecca receives three cute on (comp. Cureton's Aticimt Sgriac Docu- 

his face (Maltzahn s WaJIfahrt tiach ments^ p. 69 sqq., and 5lZl.i in Lagtirdo's 

Mfccn, ii. s. 132, 244). Comp. also the ^^^/^ p^ 57, 22 ; Suet. Calig. s. 27 ; also 

Britanum stigmata, in Tertull. De Vel. mentioned in ShAhn&meh as practisetl 

J irg. X. ^ among the Persians), and smashing in 

• Lev. xix. 28 A. in pieces, Heb. xi. 36-37; by crucifixion, 

• See note on the Apocal. vii. 3, comp. ^j^j^p //^^^ y g 432 sqq. [German otl.] ; 
E«ek. ix. 6, but not Bit. In. xliv, 6. For |,y slowly roabting e.g. in glowing ashes, 
the Maecabean period see Psalm. Sol. xv. j^ ^j^^^ 22, 2 Mace. xiii. 6 ; histly, by 

10; 3 Mace. ii. 29, and on the fft^TO ^^^"^^"«- ^ 7'', ^^ng«*°ce was often 

" ^' ^ Tery severe, see below. 

of th« Hindoot lee Gott. Gd. Ans. 1862, 
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distress.' On this matter the Book of Job has something more 
to say. 

3. The Ooksideratiok shown fob Nature. 

All these prohibitions lead up to the one great command, to 
honour and be considerate towards Nature as the work of God, 
nay, even to sympathise with her and live in her life. Thus, not 
only will the Creator's will be done, but the benefits which man is 
instructed and permitted to draw from her will increase. Even 
the legislation of Jahveism is penetrated with a kindly feeling 
of this sort. The young fruit tree was to be three years before 
it was pruned on man^s behalf, and even if it bore fruit, no use 
was as yet to be made of it. In the fourth year its fruit was to 
be offered to Jahveh, .and only in the fifth year did it belong 
regidarly to man« This is what the Book of Origins prescribes,* 
and promises thereby with justice that he who does not pre- 
maturely usurp or use greedily the fertility of Nature, shall 
190 reap all the richer blessing. Deuteronomy eveu enacts that in 
war no fruit tree in an enemy's country shall be cut down 
for the purpose of using its wood for the operations of a siege,' 
and thereby puts to shame those cf our time who would for- 
get * that it is not with trees that war is carried on, but with 
men.' 

In particular the law enjoined consideration for animals, as 
the objects which in all nature stand nearest to man, and whose 
sufferings he himself is most able to share. No doubt Deuter- 
onomy, true to its whole spirit^ is the first to fiind a definite 
plaee for these feelings in the various details of legislation, the 
-ox treading, out the grain was not to be muzzled^ eggs or young 
•ones were not to be taken out of the nest along with the 
'mother, but the latter was to be allowed to flj away.* But 
the genuine Mosaic comments on the Ten Commandments 
already show that even as the benefits of the Sabbath were 
especially to be shared by all the hard-toiling dependent human 
i beings, so too they were to come to the relief of the similarly 
toiling domestic animals,^ and an equally kindly tone sought to 
prevail permanently among the people.® 

* Lev. xix. 14; brought very strongly p. 162. 

into prominence, Deut zzvii. 18. * Ex. xx. 10, Deut v. 14, comp. Hist. 

« Lfv. xix. 23-25. ii. 163 sq. 

» Deut. XX. 19 sq. • Comp. Prov. xii. 10, Hos. xL 4. 

* Deut. XX7. 4, xxii. 6 sq. ; comp. 
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n. Sanctity in Human Beings, or Personal Holiness. 

Tor man as distinguished from other beings, Jahveism set 
up a highest truth, which was capable of serving in aU laws as a 
guiding principle in respect to man's various legal relations. This 
is the conception that man from the time of the creation, bears 
the image of God, that is, possesses a worth which raises him 
above the rest of creation, which, just because it had been given 
to him at the creation, never again could be wholly lost, of 
which all men without distinction essentially partake, and 
which, as a germ implanted in each individual, must freely 
develope itself there, &o as to fulfil its divine destiny and bring 
forth the flower of its hidden nature. This is already the posi- 
tion taken by the Book of Origins ; * and the same fundamental 191 
view of the worth and destiny of mankind, even apart from this 
fine idea of man being formed in the image of God, penetrates 
the whole of the Old Testament in the most manifold repre- 
sentations and phrases. Thus a sure foundation was laid for 
all particular legal enactments in regard to man in all the 
conditions of his life, if only this fundamental truth were car- 
ried, with unfaltering consistency and determination, right 
through all the ancient obscurities and complications which 
had become traditional in the common and lower life. 

But nowhere have so many difficulties been at all times 
accumulated against the carrying out of a lofty truth, as in 
that province in which a man feels himself primaiily a mem- 
ber of a particular household, or tribe, or nation ; and these 
relations are mostly to be found where the distinctive charac- 
teristics of man are concerned. Long before the truths of an 
elevated religion tried to penetrate the world, the sanctuaries 
of the house, of the tribe, and of the nation, were the firm seats 
of customs which oflFered the most stubborn resistance when- 
ever it seemed as if the only things that were concerned were 
man himself and the lower primary conditions of the existence 
of a human household. If this feet still proves true everywhere, 
how much more would it be the case in those early days when, 
for the first time, such higher truths were revealed, and the 
establishment of their authority was attempted ! In conformity 

* In order to understand the complete repeated along with oth«»r similar primary 

idea of the Book of Origins we must laws. How other writers, though without 

compare Gen. i. 26 sq. with v. 1-3, ix. 6, this special conception, proclaim the same 

and remember that the fundamental truth fundamental truth, may be seen in the 

(iz. 6) is repeated in a primary law on example Job xxxi. 15. 
the worth of man ; it may also have been 
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with this fact, we can distinctly observe that this loftier prin- 
ciple was allowed freer play, and soon secured greater successes 
in all those distinctions where it was least hampered by primi- 
tive domestic customs. At the same time so much genuine 
192 motive power dwelt in it, that in the course of time it did 
imperceptibly modify and finally completely transform the life 
of the ancient community in spite of all the mighty force of 
opposing customs. 

We shall now consider this ][)ersonal sanctity of man in its 
separate aspects, and commence with the one which is nearest 
to hand and is at the same time the most momentous of alL 



X. The Sanctity op Human Life. 

That the life, or, to express the idea in another more Hebrew 
word, the ^ soul ' of a man, possesses of itself an inviolable 
sanctity, is one of the first principles which was firmly esta- 
blished among the nobler races from the very earliest times, 
and in which all those presentiments of something Infinite 
being implanted in man sought to find the clearest expression 
possible. All more particular historical reminiscence begins 
with the fact of the sanctity of human life being already ter- 
ribly violated in every variety of way; and the sinful im- 
pulses had also become sufficiently pernicious and excitable in 
this direction before the human race set about repressing them 
energetically. Then, in order to uphold the true principle, 
there arose among the nobler and more spirited races what is 
known as the vengeance of blood. This was already an esta- 
blished custom in the primitive days when the household was 
still everything, and when a kingdom embracing all individuals 
was either extremely weak or altogether wanting, and at that 
time it alone furnished this most indispensable reciprocal pro- 
tection for life. The avenger of blood is the redeemer^^ he is 
the next heir ; he inherits not merely the goods but the corre- 
sponding debts and duties of the dying man. If, then, it is one 
of the first duties of a living man not to endure any wrong that 
has been put upon him and to avenge all insult, if, moreover, 
having been wrongfully murdered, he is himself unable to dis- 
charge this duty, then the nearest of kin or his representative 
inherits, along with his other new duties, the vengeance of 

* It is originally ^^i, the redeemer, self from another who now poasesses or 
ransomer, he who desires to redeem a retains it contrary to jusUce. 
perbon or a thing which belongs to him- 
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blood as the most sacred of them all, and the full burden of 
infamy rests on him should he not discharge this most burning 
obligation. Accordingly, it was a further and natural conse- 
quence that the whole family of the murdered man took this 
duty upon themselves,^ and however long, or with whatever 
craft, the murderer might seek to baffle the avenger, this only 193 
called for more craft and persistence on the part of the latter. 
The investigation whether a murder were intentional or not 
undoubtedly led very early to simple expiation for what was 
done without purpose ; but among many nations, even in the 
case of intentional murder, it became a custom to compound 
with hlood-money for the life which was forfeited to this right 
of retaliation. 

Among the people of Israel this ancient vengeance of blood 
lasted a very long time with little essential alteration. Even 
in David's time his first general Joab suffers himself to be 
carried away in executing it with the aid of his brother, without 
being at once seriously punished by the king;* and images and 
phrases originating in its practice, and in the most vivid ideas 
about it, abound in the Old Testament.* It is true that the 
Book of Origins requires that the community should first insti- 
tute an investigation into the guilt of every murder, and that 
at least two witnesses should come forward against the accused, 
a regulation which assuredly comes from Moses himself.* But 
this law may have been often infringed, especially by men of high 
station full of vain notions of their social honour ; and in all cases 
there at any rate remained this significant relic of former days, 
that the murderer when condemned to death was simply handed 
over to the avenger of blood and his family for the vengeance 
to be inflicted. Thus it was still the avenger of blood alone 
who insisted on the accusation and the passing of the judgment.* 

' Like 2 Sam. xiv. 7, from wl ich the that the D^^^pCJ', are great-grandohildren 

plural D^>«i nmy Ue explHinni, Ruth ii. ^^^^ therefore' Q^^ji^ ^33, great-great- 

20. Among the Bedouins at the present grandchildren), reckoned as the third 

day, the .\j extends even to tlie fifth generation from the father of the race, 

degree of kinship ; Burckhardt's Notes on is proved by the derivation of the Mon- 

the Bed., p. 85. Lnyard's Discoveries, p. golw" ^oiA ghotschi, great-grand'^hiKlren, 

305 sq. If we reikon this number five fw>m (jh'\ three. Comp. also Lehrbuch, 

according to a series of consecutive gene- § 155^. 

rations, and rememlicr that so many, * 2 Siim. iii. 26-80, comp. ii. 23. 

according to Gen. 1. 23, were the utmost * ^*^n- i^- 10» Jo^ *^'i- ^8 sq., comp. 

that could be thought of as living to- ^»- 27, mc. Is. xxvi. 21 ; the expression 

gether with the father of the rnco or his 2 Sam. i. 21, has less connection here. 
sons, wo shall be able to explain from it * It follows from Num. xxxv. 12, 24 

the incient way of speaking of the Divine "^Q** ^^' 

vengeance extending untu the fiftli gene- * Num. xxxv. 19. 24 tqq. ; repeated 

xatioD, £z. xz. 6, comp. xxxiv. 7. For Deut xix. 12. Very similar was ih^ 
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194 But what is really peculiar to Jahveism in this matter is the 
universal extreme dread of in any way polluting the holy land 
by human blood, and the mighty efforts corresponding to so 
unusual a dread which it made to wash out any stain of this 
kind which had been contracted. Here, again, we have a fine 
manifestation of the earnest moral tone of Jahveism, which, 
partly by means of the persistence of these most vivid ideas 
about the vengeance of blood, partly by means of the loftier 
conceptions which now for the first time began to prevail 
respecting the worth of mankind, stimulated the feelings till 
they appeared in the form of this most profound dread. With 
the prohibition of murder the second half of the Ten Command- 
ments begins ; ^ the legislation in the Book of Covenants in like 
manner assigns with terse emphasis the penalty of death for 
every murder,* and wherever the nature of its theme gives occa- 
sion for it, the Book of Origins repeats the same lesson with a fine 
copious flow of the most serious discourse;' and again, Deute- 
ronomy commands that no outburst of pity shall stand in the 
way of removing the stain of innocent blood from IsraeL^ It is 
besides distinctly stated that this law shall come into operation 
in the case of ever}' murder without exception, so that even the 
sanctuary of the house, should a murder take place there, will 
not protect the criminal.* Even if a human life is destroyed, 
6-g-9 by ^ huU^ this must not pass without punishment. The 
bull himself, as bearing an immeasurable weight of guilt, must 
be stoned, and as an unclean beast might not be eaten ; even 
the life of its master, if he were acquainted with the animal's 
tendency to gore, must also at the same time be forfeited. 
Such were the requirements of the earliest law, which came 

105 into existence while this profound dread was still fresh.® But 
if the murderer of a corpse, e.g., found lying out in the fields, 
could not be discovered, then the Elders of the nearest town 
were to slaughter a young clean heifer over the waters of a 
brook which was never dried up, and then while the water was 
carrying away the blood of this heifer — which was shed instead 

procedure of the Arabs under the first have been arbitraiy. 

Chalifs; comp. the concluMon of the nar- * Ex. xxi. 12. 

rative, a most instructive one for this ' Oen. ix. 6 sq., Lev. xzir. 17, Num. 

irhole legal system, Ilani^sa, p. 235 sq. xxxv. 33 sq. 

Comp. also the ancient phrase, Oen. xrii. * Deut. xix. 11-13. 

14. which will be explained under the * £x. xxi. 20, Gen. ix. 5, Ley. xxiv. 

judicial punishments. 17. 21. 

1 In the Cod. Vat. of the LXX in * In the legislation of the Book of 

£x. XX. 13, the prohibition of murder Covenants, Ex. xxi. 28-32; oomp. above 

comes after that of stealing ; not so in p. 8 sq. 
Deut. V. 17. The transposition seems to 
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of that of the criminal, and for this reason could wash away 
the innocent blood of the murdered man — they were to pro- 
test their own innocence and make entreaties for Divine com- 
passion. Deuteronomy is the first to give this command,* 
but here, as in certain instances elsewhere, it is plainly only 
supplementing, according to its own style of composition, a 
primitive sacred custom which had not till then been committed 
to writing. For th« essential element in this practice is wholly 
derived from this profound dread belonging to the original 
Jahveism. 

It was an important consequence of this stringency that the 
acceptance of blood-money was not permitted in any form what- 
ever, and so deep were the roots of this feeling that no special 
Hebrew word was found to express this mode of compensation." 
The guilty owner of a bull with a propensity for goring was the 
only one who could redeem himself by such a payment, the 
amount of which was to be determined according to the will of 
the avenger of blood.* All other blood-money is expressly for- 
bidden by the law,^ although there are many tokens* to show 
that in later times it was nevertheless sometimes accepted. 

Still more remarkable is it that even for unintentional man- 
slaughter ® no money might be paid as an expiation, notwith- 
standing that this had always been allowed by the ancient 
Arabic legislation. The holy land seemed to be too much dese- io« 
crated by human blood shed even in this manner, for it to be 
possible to efface the stain by so inadequate a means as money. 
The law provided for such a case in this way : a man who, 
through no fault of his own, against whom no evil purpose 
(i.e. hatred) could be established, and who without any lying in 
wait for his victim, but purely through misfortune, had slain 
another, might flee to a sacred spot, and there shelter himself 
under its superior sanctity from the human vengeance of the 
victim's relatives. No place, however, but one specially sacred, 
was competent to protect one whose hand had been dyed with 
human blood, and accordingly when the holy land was taken 

* Dent. xxi. 1-9. This would be ac- more extended use of money as compen- 
cordingly the Bvtiv rh KwXvr^ipiOf Aver- sation, do not apply here ; the only ones 
ruitcatoria Sacra, Jamblich. Vit Pi/th. that are decisive are such as Ppov. xiii. 8 
eh. xxviii. (141). (if we are not to think here merely of 

* irj3, properly expiation, according the case in Ex. xxi. 30) and Ps. xlix. 
to p. 123. fit. 4, stands for blood-money. » [7] sq.. bk. Job xxxvi. 18 (here, how- 
Comp. Sur. ri. 69. ever, heathen practices may have given 

t^ jjj 30 occasion to use tlie phrase). 

* Num. XXXV. 31. • Of course heathen legislation, too, 

* Not such phrases as bk. Im. xliii. 3, punished this, see the later subtleties on 
1 Sam. xii. 8, which, on account of the the point in Forphyr. De Abstin, i. 9. 
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possession of and divided, three specially sacred places on either 
side of the Jordan had this right of refuge assigned to them, 
receiving however along with it the duty of executing the 
blood- ban. ^ Each one of these places was at such a distance 
from the rest that six cities of refuge were enough for the whole 
of the twelve tribes. Nevertheless, as during the period of the 
Judges, the possessions of the nation passed altogether into a 
state of great insecurity, it may be that only the one place 
where the ark of the covenant stood was deemed a consecrated 
secure refuge.* On the other hand, in the later times of the 
kings, the growing population seems to have necessitated au 
increase in the number of those on the nearer side of the Jordan, 
as is proved by the expression in Deuteronomy.' The fugitive 
had to state the .grounds of his petition for security at the gate 
of such a city; and only when these reasons were approved 
197 was he admitted and taken under the protection of the commu- 
nity of the sacred place. The avenger of blood could, however, 
still demand a legal investigation before the great national 
assembly.^ If this investigation proved the real guilt of the 
manslayer, he was bound and handed over to the avenger of 
blood and his allies, and these executed the death-penalty upon 
him in what way they pleased.* But if the result was to show 
that the man had caused the death of the other without inten- 
tion, he was then permitted to dwell quietly within the precincts 
of a secure place of I'efuge of this kind ; being suflBiciently 
punished in never being able to leave its narrow boundaries, 
for should the avenger of blood meet with him outside, he might 
kill him without punishment. Only when the death of the 
High-priest took place, did a new era of judicial decisions 
commence, and the innocent manslayer, if in the mean time no 
new grounds for suspicion had been discovered against him, 
regained his full freedom.® The reason of this will be explained 
hereafter. The law, however, forbade as utterly inadmissible, 
and defiling the sanctity of the place, any convention between 

> Book of Origins, Num. xxxv. 0-24, see added are to be placed on the nearer 
Josh. XX. Of the three on the nearer side of the Jordan, is clear from the ex- 
side, the most northern city, Kedesh, was pretfsions in ver. l-7« comp. iv. 41-43. for 
already, by its name, a sanctuary io the there is no reason for making the Deute- 
north from primitive times: Shechem and ronomist contradict himself here. 
Hebron were so albo by other well-known * Num. xxxr. 12. 24 sq., according to 
adequate tokens. We know less of those which tlie words in Josh. xx. 6 are to be 
beyond Jonian : Bezer in the south, Ea- unden:tood. 

moth in the middle, and Golan in the * It follows from the words 2 Sam. 

north. iii. 34, as well as from the nature of the 

' This appears from Ex. xxi. 13 sq. case itnelf. 

* Deut. xix. 8 sq. That the three * Num. xxxr. 25-28, Josh. xz. 6. 

cities which the Deuteronomist wishes to 
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the manslayer and the avenger of blood. The former, if he 
wei'e really guilt}", might pay no blood-money to the latter in 
order to obtain the privilege of sheltering himself within the 
sacred place of refuge.* Nor could any altar to which he might 
have fled protect the guilty criminal." 

The Book of Origins seeks further to define the cases of 
intentional murder more closely,* but the law allows no inter- 
mediate cases between intentional murder and unintentional 
manslaughter. So long, therefore, as the stringency of Jah- 
veism prevailed, we may be sure that unintentional manslaughter 
was restricted within extremely narrow boundaries, so that a 
man of a more noble disposition even expresses his pity for the 
unhappy one, who * laden with blood ' has to make his way, 
perhaps through a thousand perils to a distant place of refuge,* 
and it was censured as an infamous transgression to slay such 193 
fugitives on the way ere they reached the sacred spot, and a 
regular judicial procedure could be instituted.* And while 
Jahveism gave great prominence to the inconsolable state of 
the guilty man tortured by an evil conscience, even though he 
had committed a murder only in unpremeditated haste and 
passion ; ^ so also did it depict in the example of the wicked 
patriarch, Cain, the possibility of the control of a higher Divine 
grace being exercised in the case of a murder, and the fearful 
consequences of a wild vengeance for blood.^ Indeed, we cannot 
fail to recognise that it clings to the possibility of sparing 
the life of the murderer, and maintains, at any rate in this 
example out of primitive times, that even he may become a 
member of the human race, and one not without its utility. 
This was as though to prove that what seemed impossible in 
the actual state of the human race, might yet be restored in 
the days of Messianic perfection, even as it had been in the 
remotest primeval times.® — When the institution of the human 

' Num. xxxr. 32. agitated in our times about the possible 

' Comp. 1 Kings ii. 28-34. abolition of capital punishment we must 

* Num xxxT. 16-24 ; comp. the much primarilj commence in the Bible with a 
briefer distinctions of the earlier legisla- correct explanation of this legend, Gen. iv. 
tiou, Ex. xxi. 13. Unintentional man- l-17» as it is given in the Jahrhh. d^r 
slaughter is distingnii>hed most clearly of Btbl. Wisa. vi. s. 1-16, and is supple- 
all in the example Dcut xix. 6. mented here. If the issue of all history 

* Accordingly Deut. xix. 3 gives an may correspond to its ori};in, and the 
exhortation to smooth the way to the sacred Messianic perfection restore the simplicity 
places ; and this, along with the addition and purity of primitive days, then the 
similar in spirit explained above, is all Divine power to inflict punishment en- 
thnt is new in Deut xix. 1-13. trusted to mankind (p. 138) for these ex- 

* IIos. vi. 9. treme cases, as it was given in the course 

* Prov. xxviii. 17, Ghen. iv. 10-12. of history, may in like manner be recalled 
' Gen. iv. 13-15. in the course of history. After the Divine 

* As regards the question so much permission to inflict capital punishment, 
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monarchy made it possible to make the rigid, stringent law 
more humane and mild in certain suitable cases, without its 
becoming too pliable and yielding, we see the kings using their 
highest and fairest prerogative — that of remitting a deserved 
penalty — for the benefit even of a murderer. History, however, 
teaches us how extraordinarily difficult it was to take the first 
step towards bending the rigidness of the old law.* 

As a precaution against causing accidental death, Deutero- 
nomy requires that the (almost flat) roof of any new house 
should be surrounded with a parapet, so that the owner might 
not bring upon his house the guilt of blood in case of a fatal fall.' 
Probably a house where this did happen would need some sort 
of expiation. 

Suicide in the earlier and healthier days of the nationality 
was of very rare occurrence among ordinary people, and the 
ancient law determined nothing special in regard to it. Nor 
does it seem, if we may draw this conclusion from an ancient 
narrative, to have involved any civic disgrace as its penalty.' 
It was not till later times when all ideas of soul and life were 
in greater and more desperate confusion, that it occurred more 
frequently ; then, however, it was always abhorred at least in 
J^ the popular estimation as a transgression of the deepest hue. 
The corpse was not buried before sunset, the soul was supposed 
to wend its solitary way to the deepest hell, while the murderer 
himself was deemed for ever cursed in his posterity.* 

Equally little is said of infanticide, because to the ancient 
nation it was as good as unknown. On one side it is true this 
abomination penetrated deep into the heart of the highly civi- 
lised nations of antiquity, as well as of those that were uncivi- 
lised. The ancient prejudice that the birth of a daughter was 
an undesirable event, nay was even a misfortune, as well as the 
poverty of many parents, and the perverse notions of social 
position (as was the case among Hindoo hereditary royal 
families) were causes which early led to a very wide extension 
of the practice of putting daughters to death,^ and it still 

which h«d been given for a considenible * Fl. Josephus, BrU, Jud. bk. iii. 8. 

period of time, had displayed itself as the 4-7. There is ad allusion to the concep- 

most extreme madness in the execution tion in regrard to hell in J<>hn viii. 22. 

of Christ, the question of its al>o1ition has • £Ixpoi>ure. and therefore the murkier, 

become only a question of time. The of daughters occurs already in the Veda 

question is whether Christ may not have (a. Weber, Uber dU Xnxatra, ii. », 314). 

done enough for this. Xhe ancient Arabs had eyen a upecial 

> Hist, iii. 117 sq., 173 sqq. * 

« Deut. xxii. 8, comp. the important ^^'^^ jl^' ^^^ burying daoghten alive, 

historical example, 2 Kings i. 2. ^ee HamAm, p. 117, last line, iqq., with 

* Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. the farther remarks there. 
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prevails extensively in the Chinese Empire. So long, more- 
over, as the rights of parents over their children were upheld 
in their earliest one-sided stringency, it was not easy to make 
child-murder of any sort punishable. But the spirit of the 
higher religion of the Old Testament was evidently opposing 
such violence from the first with all its might. If Mahomet, 
along with all his perversities, has at any rate this great merit 
of having rigidly put a stop to all infanticide, especially with 
regard to daughters,^ Moses deserves the credit of having done 
the same much earlier and in a more enduring form. 

Legal Bights in regard to Corporal or Moral Integrity, 

If human life as a whole is sacred, it must also be inviolable 
in all its several corporal or mental constituents, and damage 
done to these by neighbours must be punishable.* 

With regard to corporal injuries, the law which is so strin- 
gent in the case of murder, proceeds consistently to demand 
that as life must be exacted for life, so must eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, wound for wound, and so on. The ancient legislation 
of the Book of Covenants enacts this with the utmost distinct- 
ness,' and the Book of Origins deems it sufficient to repeat this 
incidentally in a shorter form.^ That unintentional injuries 
would not be intended here, is a matter of course. Even in the 
case of those that were intentional, the law interfered only at 
the express suit of the injured person, and undoubtedly in later 
times compensation for injuries were mostly made in money.* 
Such compensation, to be estimated by the judges, was already 
allowed by the ancient law, where a woman with child was so 
injured as to be brought to premature confinement ; ® and only 200 
indemnity for time and expense was required when anyone was 
seriously hurt in an angry quarrel.^ 

But freedom from moral injury is as needful as from cor- 

> Sfa. Ixxxi. 8 sq., comp. xvi. 59 sq. saw above) will be able to pass over it. 
_, , , * » Ex. xxi. 23-26. How such a law 

They had even a 4^;^*^ j^^\^ ^^ of j^ g^.^ pu^j^ f^^^ ^t the present clay nwiy 

the old Darrator el-KelbCji,wm. As. 1861, ^^ seen in Munzinger's Ostqfrikantschen 

p^ ]^2. atuaun, s. 502. 

* Here the question arises, whether * Lev. xxiv. 19 sq. 

the law, if it ha^i no more adequate civic * Although passages such as Prov. 

penalties for those who injured themselves xix. 19 are too j]^eneral for tht^m to 

corporeally or morally, could punish the prove this, the fact itself admits of no 

above-mentioned suicide with civic penal- doubU see p. 171. 

ties ? The presumption, according to the ' £x. xxi. 22, which has no close 

connection given above, must lie in the connection with ver. 23-25. 
n^ative; at any rate, in times when * j^. xxi. 18. 

suicide was still Tsry rare, the law (as we 
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poral. It is a duty of equal importance not to slander, not to 
hate, not to bear false witness, not to be partial towards either 
rich or poor, and the law is equally bound not to tolerate any- 
thing of this kind. Already the Decalogue forbids bearing 
false witness, and the earliest laws treat all that pertains to this 
as of great importance.* Nevertheless, they do not assign any 
penalties for particular cases, manifestly because they deemed 
it sufficient to leave this to the estimation of the judge. 
Deuteronomy is the first to demand with great earnestness the 
application of the old law of retaliation against deceitful 
witnesses, who out of malice seek to destroy the innocent.* 
In earlier times so much wickedness within the meshes of the 
external legal institutions may have been unheard of. 



The Sacredness of Property. 

Property is one of the fruits of personal activity, and this is 
especially true in the sense in which it is ordinarily taken, viz., 
the possession of earthly goods and utilities of every possible 
kind. For whatever be the extent to which property may also 
be merely inherited by a son from a father, or conveyed in 
various other ways from one possessor to another, and however 
obscure the origin of much of it may have become in the long 
course of centuries, still there can be no doubt that all property 
was due in the first instance to the suit^ible exertion and capa- 
city of some particular human mind in appropriating the utili- 
ties of Nature, mastering and guiding her forces as well as 
her matter, and founding a new and more salutary order of 
201 things which becomes a power in the world. Property is 
accordingly the fruit of the activity of particular individuals, 
whether one man works by himself on his own account, or 
several co-operate at the same task, and when once the intelli- 
gence of any individual has been at work in a special way and 
for special reasonable ends, whatever portion of the goods of 
the world he has conquered and won, (of course) by fair means, 
belongs to him as his private property. However, it is equally 
correct that true religion teaches man not to estimate all that 
is called property in this sense, viz., the external possessions of 
life, higher than the spirit which first brought them into 
existence, and again, not to place them higher than the main- 
tenance and well-being of the spiritual commonwealth on the 
earth, where he is placed as an individual moral being. All this 

' Ley. six. 15-18, Ex. xxiii. 1-3. < Deat xix. 19-21. 
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finds full justice done to it in the various laws and the advice 
which Jahveism utters in respect to property. Only we must 
here connect properly together all that belongs to the subject, 
and in reality, according to the strict meaning of the truths, 
cannot be entirely torn asunder. We shall then readily 
see that the ancient law was no doubt still imperfect in this 
respect, but nevertheless already contained the soundest prin- 
ciples. 

a. Fixed and Movable Property. 

1. The existence of property is assumed by every system ot 
legislation, even the earliest, because such a system can only 
follow on a long period of social development and exertion. 
But Jahveism assumes more than this. For according to it 
each of the twelve tribes of Israel is to have its landed pos- 
sessions, and each individual household in the tribe is to have 
its definite portion of the land belonging to the tribe, which is 
for ever to remain the inalienable heritage of this house, and form 
the sure basis of all property. This is the enactment of the 
Book of Origins,^ manifestly in accordance with a primitive 202 
settlement in the community after it had obtained a permanent 
residence. 

Of a truth nothing is more desirable among a people for the 
most part engaged in agriculture than that each household 
should possess a landed inheritance of this nature, the cultiva- 
tion of which shall afford its members the most indispensable 
necessaries of life, assure to them a trustworthy foundation for 
further toil and acquisitions, and bind them firmly to their 
fatherland and all their fellow-countrymen. And where a 
state, like that of Israel under Moses and Joshua, is founded by 
conquest, it is only fair that the conquered fields should be 
divided as equally as possible among those who shared the 
burden of the war and conquest, and thus form such hereditary 
estates. Accordingly, we find a similar institution among many 
an ancient nation which desired to cultivate its conquered land 
in peace, and to defend itself against fresh attacks.^ 

The Book of Origins was to this extent justified in referring 

^ It is trao that just that passHge in to the circumstance is made in such 

it. Mrhere this is properly dealt with and images as Ps. xvi. 5 sq. 
established, is no longer extant ; but in ' The constitution of Lycurgus in 

many places this legal institution is pre- Sparta is especially to bo compared, but 

sappoeed. such as Ley.zzY. 13, 23 ; Num. also in Peru the legislation took siniilur 

xxvii. 1-11 : xxzii. 18; xxziv. 13; xxxvi. : precautions, see Prescott's History of tht 

comp. in [articular xzxiii. 64. Allusion Conquest oj Piru, i. s. 37. 

N 
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this institution, which in his time had been long in force to a 
settlement made by Jahveh himself; just as in general it treats 
as divine the entire occupation of the holj land, and the division 
of it among the twelve tribes.* It was not the i)eople of Israel 
by their merely human desire and ability that had won this fair 
domain. In a higher and a better sense God had conquered 
the country for them. Their Grod was therefore the real lord 
also of it, only from his hand did they receive possession of it, 
to enjoy it so long as they were worthy of it ; and along with 
the whole nation, each individual member received accordingly 
an hereditary estate, which nevertheless permanently belonged 
not to him as something contingent on his personality, but to 
his God.* This is the light in which the whole relation is 
conceived, and in its higher aspects nothing could be more true. 
How happy a valiant Israelite could be in the possession of his 
share of landed property, and how tenaciously he would cHult 
to his ancestral estate, is seen in the story of Naboth, who 
refused to give up his even in excluinge for a better one, 
and at the demand of the king.' If any external institution 
could serve to secure the attachment of the entire nation to the 
possession of the land which they had won, and to stimulate a 
peaceful diligent life in it, it was this agricultural settlement 
which was carried through with a firm hand immediately 
after the conquest. But it was equally the case that the settler 
might always have the consciousness that this possession 
which he rejoiced in as his own property, even as it had been 
.given him by a higher power, could be taken away again from 
him in the same manner. And thus in this conception we find 
the impress of what alone is the true way of finally regarding 
all human property. 

It will of course be understood that this hereditary estate 
was only the minimum of landed property which the head of a 
family might possess. Further possessions, especially in the 
case of the chiefs, were of course not excluded ; they would 
consist partly of larger sections allotted to a deserving chief 
after the conquest or on some similar occasion, partly of private 
acquisitions. Instances of these larger sections are given in 
the Book of Origins, in the case of the estates of Caleb, of 

* HUf, ii. 2r)5 pqq. this by no means mennt that the priest- 

« Lev. XXV. 23. -Wh^it would now bo hiMni, or s^ime other ruling hou»e. could 

callod state- lo:iD Innd, or rovnl loiin tike Jahveh's pLacu as ultimate owner or 

e^t.'Ltt:t^, vfna at that time regarded as fuudal lord. 

being more directly Jahveh's e^t^te«, as '1 Kings xxi. 3 sq. ; 2 Kings ix. 10, 

hereditary lands which the indivitlual 25 sq. 

ha«l on loan from Jaliveb. But asburedly 
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Joshna, and of the high-priest £leazar.' To manage these 
larger properties a grandee would keep a steward as * servant/ 
i.e. as a bondsman or a vassal, a relation of which we have a clear 204 
example in the case of Ziba the * servant ' (i.e. client) of the 
royal honse of Saul, who also appears to have been well off on 
his own account.^ But there are other distinct allusions to it 
in the Old Testament.^ 

2. How this ancestral estate was to be inherited in the 
family of which it was the inalienable possession, we cannot 
now definitely tell. It is not likely, however, that the law 
forbade its being divided among all the sons of the father, or 
in genei'al being cut up. Probably, however, the double portion 
which the first-born legally received,^ consisted not only in the 
share in the ancestral estate, but also in a corresponding portion 
of the movable wealth, and of whatever other fixed property 
there might be. As far as this goes, all the domestic arrange- 
ments always remained during the formation of the laws of 
Jahveism as they had been established in the primitive times. 
The first-born was the principal heir and the proper represen- 
tative of the family, but undoubtedly under the condition of 
taking on himself more of the duties of the head of the family 
than the other brothers, of maintaining the widows, and of 
providing for the unmarried daughters. Exceptions to these 
rights of the first-born were always occurring, as the legendary 
history reveals in its own way in the leading examples of Reuben 
and of other early heads of tribes ; and in consequence of the 
great power and responsibilities of the heads of families in 
early days, such exceptions may often have been salutary. But 
it is quite in harmony with the progress of social development, 
that for the later times of civic peace and order the Deuterono- 
mist forbids any exception of this kind, if it rests merely on the 
arbitrary will of the father.* — Sons of a concubine had only 205 
gifts to hope for;® those of meaner origin could expect nothing.^ 

Daughters inherited fixed property only under exceptional 
circumstances, with the consent of their father or their brothers, 
so that when a case of this kind occurs the reason for it is 
always expressly mentioned, sometimes as a rare instance of tlio 
utmost mutual affection of all the members of a family.* If 

' Josh. xiv. 6-14; xxiv. 30, 33: * We learn this only from the inci- 

comp. Num. xxxiii. 54. dental mention of it, Dcut. xxi. 17. 

« HUt. iii. 135, 181, 101. * Dent. xxi. 16-17. 

• The whole imapery of the * servant • According to (leo. xxv. C comp. 

of Jahveh,' BK. Is. xlii.-liii. is only to bo xxi v. 36. 

explained in this Wiiy : comp. Die Pro- ' Judg. xi. 1-7. 

fJutin tUt A. B». ii. s. 404 sqq. ' See the narr.itive of CaUI/s 

N 2 
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there were no sons, the daughters shared all the property alike ; 
but this was a new right acquired by the female sex, the origin 
of which only goes back to Moses.^ The inheritance of a daugh- 
ter then accompanied that of her husband, and if he belonged 
to another tribe, it must have passed over into the bounds of 
the latter. But from the time that the boundaries and the 
constitutions of the separate tribes in the holy land were pro- 
perly determined, such a dismemberment of the boundaries of 
a tribe became more and more prejudicial ; so that the Book of 
Origins enacts that heiresses may marry only within the limits 
of their own tribe.^ — If there was not even a daughter, the 
inheritance came in due course to the father's brothers, next to 
the father's uncles, and finally, if these too were wauting, 
to the nearest of kin.' But it was not rare for the law to be 
evaded by treating a faithful slave as a son, marrying him to 
the heiress, adopting him altogether if there was no child, or 
even putting him on an equal footing with the sons of the 
house.* 

3. This last fact is also an indication that to a certain 

206 extent an owner was at liberty to make his own will, and so 

dispose of his heritable wealth at pleasure.* An oral declaration 

of his wishes seems to have been adequate to this purpose; but 

we have now no further information on the subject. 

Buying and selling, or exchange and cession, according to 
the above conditions, could apply without limitation to fixed 
propei-ty only when it formed no part of the ancestral estate. 
The latter, if it ever went out of the possession of the original 
owner, reverted to him in the year of Jubilee (which will be 
spoken of below), so that only the usufruct for the intervening 
time could be disposed of to another, and it must be then re- 
deemed if this had not been done previously. — In the earliest 
times all business of this kind was done by public transactions 
in the market, so that the witness of the whole community, or 
at least of ten of its elders, served to confirm it.* As, however, 
at such times the strongest visible tokens would be needed 
to assist the memory, the custom of drawing off the shoe at a 

daughter, Hist, ii. 285; further 8co Job ruling on this side of Jordan. InFtances 

xlii. 15 ; comp. i. 4 ; Langlois* Harivansa^ fmin a mort^ historical time afc found in 

i. p. xi. sq. 1 Chron. xxiii. 22 ; Kuth iv. 1 sqq. 

' Num. xxvii. 1-8. ■ Num. xxvii. 8-11. 

* Num. Tiy\. 1-11 ; Josh. xyii. Ssq.; * 1 Chnm. ii. 34 »q. ; Gen. xv. 2 sq.; 

1 (.'hmn. vii. 15 sq. The five daughters Prov. x\-ii. 2. Comp. alsoProv. xxx. *23. 
of Zelophehad, however, originally iudi- * Other instances are 2 Sam. xrii. 23; 

catcil according to Josh. xvii. 5 sq.. the Is. xxxviii. ] sq. 
five }>afturd races of Manasseh {Hist, i. * Gen. xxiii. ; Ruth \x, 1 sq. 

378 note 1) as contrasted with the five 
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• 
redemption or an exchange long held its place ; the man who 
gave up a possession drawing oflF his shoe so as plainly to strip 
himself of something before the witnesses, and thus indicate 
that he withdrew from and handed over the property.* From 
the time, however, when it became more and more customary 
in Israel to use writing for all the incidents of ordinary life, 
written documents became usual in such cases, so that the old 
practice fell out of usage. The documents signed by the wit- 
nesses were then prepared in duplicate ; one copy remained 207 
public for everyone's use, the other was sealed, to be opened 
only officially and compared with the public copy, if anyone 
doubted the genuineness of the contents of the latter." 



b. The Law of Borrowing and Lending. 

Whoever possesses external property, and makes a diligent 
use of it, finds it increase under his hands. It is therefore no 
more than fair that such a possession, if borrowed for a time 
by another, whether merely in consequence of indigence or in 
order to extend his business therewith, shall be returned by 
him to its owner along with a corresponding increase. Thus 
even property, money or anything else, which is lent to another 
bears fruit for its owner, grows, sometimes most luxuriantly, 
and increases for his benefit with greater or less rapidity.' 

1. But the evil of this among the ancients was that the 
percentage of the interest was entirely left to the freewill of 
individuals. The rate varied much, but was for the most part 

* Ruth iv. 7 : comp. Deut. xxv. 9 sq. crease, and T!K?5 comp. ^- ; and 13 5 
Such antique images, as in Ps. Ix. lOA *^^' '^ -'- 

[86], Are quite a natural product of the prop, birth, for interest, ^y with rdKOi ; 

liring feeling emlK>died in this usage. In ^„^ j^ Egyptian julHCI ^om ju^C 
the RamA^ana, 11. 2142 sq. a similar -^Jtr *ji.i\\,* ^^^.t^y^ 

custom is described ; comp. also Qirq progeny^ in Javanese hanak dhuniei, i.e. 

resir, p. 70, 12. According to the an- child of money, in Dajaken matah\ havo 

rient Saxon custom (in Adalb. Kuhn's the same original signification, see 

^gm in IVestpfudcn), the bride, on be- Unrdolands, SL. s. 128, comp. also the 

coming the wife, forfeited her shoe ta her good explanation in the Clouds of Aristo- 

husband. phanos ver. 1269 sq. Nevertheless, wl* soe 

' Jer. xxxii. 9-14: comp. Is. xlir. 6 : from Lev. xxv. 37, that the former word 

comp. the closely corresponding yga/ph was more frequently used of the increase 

and iyrlypa^Wt 1 Mace. xiv. 48 sq. ; Lee- of the fruits, the latter for increase rif 

man's Description raisonnee des Antq. money; but later, Deut. xxiii. 20, [19] 

Egypt, p. 118 (Ms. dom. 374); and the ^^^;| is also put for the increase of fniitn. 

t Wrrt iW^ate, fl«5M^y 8i»^^ ; Hlso^t^^^ An'" expression exactly correspond; r.g to 

«-xamples in the Gott. hachnchti^n, \%^\, ^^^ ^,„^^ j o. cent^sima, is first to be 

H. 138. m;hich hiive lately been discovered foayd in Neh. v. 11.— In other cases 

on inscriptions. Comp. the Propheten ^^^^ meaning dividing, gaining, like 
dcs A. B. 11. s. 272, and Atudand, 1867. , .. ^ 

». 610. ^V^? <^A^ ^^'^ ^^*^° readily applie.l to 

» Hence tho name n'5"?©, P^P- '^' this idea. 
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extravagant, and this often led to a cruel oppression of the 
poorer classes, and consequently to dangerous disturbances of 
the public peace. A debtor was regarded as completely at the 
mercy of the creditor, almost as his bondsman and subject, as 
the ancient languages are of themselves enough to show in the 

208 strong expressions they employ to express this relation.' In 
addition, among nations which took as little part in foreign 
trade, as was the case with Israel in its earliest days, loans 
were demanded not so much in order to carry on the business 
of production and commerce with greater energy, as in con- 
sequence of sheer poverty. We must remember that every 
family in Israel ought properly to have possessed its here- 
ditary estate, and in it the means to support life decently, and 
further that such a nation at first formed a compact unity 
and a close brotherhood, especially towards other races subju- 
gated by it. TVe cannot then be surprised that the law, rather 
than sufier the pernicious usages which existed elsewhere, pre- 
fen-ed trying to abolish all taking of interest whatever^ The 
^ame prohibition is to be found under similar circumstances 
outside of Israel among many nations which led a life of up- 
ward striving, including some of the early Greek races. But 
it was incumbent on Israel to show itself a nation more ready 
than others to follow wherever possible the laws or rather the 
counsels of the higher life, a nation whose members willingly 
sacrificed the advantages of the lower life to the higher good 
of the whole. And as a fact, it is worthy of wonder, how long 
and, comparatively speaking, with what unusual stringency the 
legal exhortations not to take interest kept their place in the an- 
cient kingdom of Israel, and what. prominence was given to the 
importance of this higher duty of life for one who truly honoured 
Jahveh. The legrislation of the Book of Covenants exhorts 
men to exact no interest,^ and the Book of Origins repeats this 

209 with greater distinctness ; ^ but both legislative codes expressly 

> To owe interest (to l)orrf.>w) is to Ex. xxii. 24 [25], the LXX. translate 7V^^ 

hind tmci^if io iKx-ome bound to the y^^, happilv ])v Kttr€W€tymr (exipensV 

cn-ditor. n)?, comp. the Talmudic Agiin -qh. pi- D^^^H, Prov. xxix. 13» 

Cj*|5n, AorrMT ; to bo a debtor is as much interest, ig properly ^rfw«nf or compttlsif>n, 

as ro fte htockcd, to he crushed, to toil which the debtor could be fosced in any 

(buffir). k;^3 or nB>3. taken from the ^ . *, • . .. ," • 

^: ^ ^,V , , , vay to give. Also m Arabic Ji is to 

nctire nifamnp of this word to knock C?^ 

(elsewhere push away, ifeduce, deceive); and be pledged, or to omv». HamBsa, p. 148. 15. 

hence i^ tonncd *n ^^2^ the creditor, « Ex. xxii. 24 [25]. 

like ^3 T3W the iieqe lord) heuce also .' ^e^- **T- ^\-^^\ comp. the rhe- 

. " . J, . toncal exaltation of the law, 4 Mace. 11. 8. 

tlio cinljiimtion nj H^^?, ^ ^<*^. »e. » The same is even to be found in the 

pros'^in^'of rhehandC^-iolenoeVDout.xv.i; Korftn. Sur. ii. 278 sqq. ; xxx. 38 : corop. 

>'ch. X. 32 [31]. In the Book of Covenants, Ixviii. 24 ; lxi«. 34. 
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limit this exhortation to the poor brethren of the national 
community, without saying whether it should hold good of 
any one else who sought a loan. When, however, the Deutero- 
nomist repeats the ancient prohibition, he found it already 
needful to speak more clearly in regard to this exception, de- 
claring that to those who were not Israelites, e.g. the neigh- 
bouring Phcenician merchants, it was lawful to lend money on 
interest.* For by his time foreign trade and commercial inter- 
course had long become so widely extended and so complex 
among the people of Israel, that it seemed all the more neces- 
sary frankly to abandon in regard to strangers what was still 
to be maintained in its integrity among their own countrymen. 

From these facts we cannot doubt that the ancient prohi- 
bition in the kingdom of Jahveh remained intact throughout 
the whole of the thousand years of its existence down to the 
first destruction of Jeru^em, at any rate in regard to their 
own countrymen. It is equally clear that for the national and 
commercial relations of the times from Solomon onwards, it was 
no longer equally applicable, and in these later days did little to 
secure the maintenance of the kingdom, if it did not actually 
contribute gradually to weaken it. It may also be readily 
understood that such a law (as the above passage in the Book 
of Origins especially shows) had only a moral position, and 
interfered only to teach and exhort, not officially to inflict 
penalties, and thus all the passages referred to denounce no 
legal punishments for those who will not conform to the law. 
Accordingly, all didactic poets and prophets from the time of 
David do no more than exalt the not taking of interest as the 
higher duty of a true worshipper of Jahveh,' and thereby give 
us clearly to understand that there was already in the nation a 
vigorous endeavour to act contrary to this brotherly duty taught 
by the ancient religion. 

2, Lending to needy brethren, however, without interest, 
was strongly encouraged by the law. As the creditor is always 
anxious for some outward security for the replacing of his loan 210 
when it falls due, it was the more important that the ancient 
legislation should regulate this. 

We have, then, first to consider the system of pledging,^ 

* Deut. xxiii. 20 [19] sq., comp. the further restrictions, 
vordft, rery characteriatic, but still in * Ps. xv. 6; Ezek. xviii. 8, Idsqq.; 

prr.phetic diction, Deut. xv. 6; xxviii. 12, 3txii. 12. 

and the simihir cases explained above, * A pledge is called 72PI, op Dhg, 

pp.146, 148.— But from Joseph. Aufiq. prop, a band, it is therefore essentially 

IV. 8. 25 sq., it is clear that by that time the same idea as that which gives its name 

the scnbes had hunted out all sorts of to lending, p. 182 nt. 1. In Phoenician, 
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The creditor naturally wished to appropriate as pledges what- 
ever was best or most prized of the debtor's goods and con- 
tained in his house, nor could the law forbid such keeping in 
pawn, because it would only ensure a reasonable security, espe- 
cially when no interest was to be paid, for repayment. Never- 
theless, the legislation in the Book of Covenants tries to put 
limits to the hard-heartedness which might be displayed here, 
forbidding that a poor man should be deprived for a night of 
anything so indispensable as the broad upper garment which 
served him during the night as a covering,* and the Deutero- 
nomist makes a further exception of the implements of the 
handmill which was at that time indispensable to every house- 
hold,' and in addition demands that the creditor shall not him- 
self enter the house of the debtor to seize as pledges whatever 
things were most attractive to himself.' But here too the law 
could inflict no civic penalty, and in somewhat later times 
complaints are not rare against creditors who took away the 
most indispensable articles, such as clothes, the ploughing ox 
or ass, from those who were in distress.* 

In the second place, the personal security of a friend on 
behalf of the debtor became of all the more importance if the 
latter had nothing which he could or might pawn. The law 
is silent on the matter; frequent allusions to it, and warnings, 
especially to young folk, not to stand surety without due con- 
sideration, are first to be found in the Books of Proverbs and 
311 of Job.^ According to these indications it was a very formal 
proceeding. The surety gave his hand both to the debtor and 
to the creditor before an assembly legally convened, he de- 
posited a pledge, and in accordance with this two-fold promise 
was regarded by the creditor in just the same light as the 
debtor himself, and treated accordingly. 

3. If the debtor, or in his place, the surety, vras unable 
to pay the debt when it fell due, he was entirely at the mercy 
of the creditor. The authorities troubled themselves but little 
about these relations, and the law, so far as it is preserved to 

on the other hand, a pledge was called zrii. 3. 

rt2iy, a word which came into circula- * Ex. xxii. 26 J26] sq. ; Dent. xxiv. 

tion through the Phcenician and Cartha- a T»^„f ?!.;- «'. „1^«,^ »^ a n^^^ 

^ •..i.i' ijtn/ 1 Deut. xxiT. 6: comp. xr. 6. Lomp. 

ffiDian commerce m the form apdo/Swy and '^:^^^ «„e*« :« ♦!,« ^o«i.. z^-^u ^ ^-i«* ' 

* , , ,1, • * 1 1 vu *u Bimilar CHtes in the early Greek leffislaton, 

arrhabo, and abbreviated, arrha, with the n.- j c- : -q 

meaning of earnest money. It is, how- , j. . ,^ 

ever also found m Hebrew m the pnmi- , ^^^ ■■ g j^ ^j; ^ ^j , 

tive h-story. Gen. xxxTin. 1 ,-20 ; comp. y_,(, ^^ ^^... . ,3 ^jjj jj 

the verb 3Tj;, to give a» a pltdge, Neh. v. . p^^^ ^ j j . ^^^\i ; ^ ,6 : 

S, but also to ttand for a man, i.e. to comp. urii. 13; xxii. 26 eq. ; ri. 1-6; 
inake oneself a surety for hiin. Job Job zrii. S, 
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US, gave no directions in the matter. We see, however, from 
many allusions and narratives what harsh forms these relations 
actually took, especially in later times, when the ancient 
national brotherly love which the law presupposed was more 
and more dying out. The creditor could not only forcibly 
appropriate all the Tmovable, but also the fixed property 
including the hereditary estate (this at least till its redemp- 
tion in the year of Jubilee), nay he could even (if he could 
find nothing else of value) carry off as a prisoner the body of 
his debtor, or of his wife or child, to employ them in his 
service, though this could only be done for a definite period (as 
will be explained below under the subject of Slavery). The 
violent abstraction of such valuables may in like manner be 
called pledging ; ^ and already in the time of David one who 
could pay with nothing but his own body and service, found 
refuge from his creditor only in flight.^ Indeed, in the eighth 
century there were already bitter complaints made in Judah 
over the accumulation of too many acres in a few hands.' 

Hiring of either human or animal power was not forbidden 212 
by law. If an animal hired for agricultural purposes died 
during the work, nothing but the hire was to be paid ; if it had 
been merely lent, and if the owner was not present when the 
misfortune happened, its full value was to be replaced.* 



c. Protection of Property hy Law. 

So far as property possessed a sacred character, according 
to all the explanations already given, it was taken very strictly 
under the protection of the law. The universal prohibition of 
theft seemed weighty enough to occupy the eighth place in the 
ten fundamental Commandments of Jahveism ; and as the true 
religion felt that there was more to be required than the 
avoidance of the open transgression, it also prohibited in the 
tenth and last fundamental law every sinful desire for whatever 
was the property of another, and thus condemned the first step 
to countless secret or open offences which no law can enume- 
rate and punish.* — The details in respect to this law are as 
follow : — 

* Such cases as Job xxii. 6; xxir. 9, Prov. xxxi. 16. Of apodal bignificance 
for the Tfst, comp. 2 Kings iv. 1 ; Mie. ii. hero is also ^hat Ezekicl wiys, xlv. 8 bcj. ; 
9 ; BK. Is. 1. 1 ; Neh. v. 6. xlvi. 16-19. 

» 1 Sam. xxii. 2. * £x. xxii. 13 [14J sq. 

• Is. V. 8 ; >Iic. ii. 2 : comp. the * Conm. a similar, very ancient, ex- 
phrase, TtTj significant for the primitive prcssion, Lev. xix. U. 

sj&tem of dividing the land, in ver. 6. — 
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1. The thief was to replace the stolen property, if it was 
found with him still uninjured, along with its equivalent in 
value. Should he be struck dead whilst effecting his burglary, 
this involved no blood-guiltiness if it took place during the 
night. If, however, the stolen property had already been 
appropriated to some purpose or other, then he was to replace 
one ox with five oxen, as the most useful and valued domestic 
animals, and one sheep or goat with four; but if poverty prevented 
him from furnishing the requisite compensation, then, even if 
hunger had induced him to commit the theft, his own body 
was at any rate legally forfeited to the person who had 
been robbed and he became his slave, though only for a 
definite period,* (as will be further explained below). These 
are the regulations of the Book of Covenants for these rela- 
218 tions as they existed in the earliest, simplest times, when 
domestic animals (which alone are separately specified by the 
law) still formed the great bulk of the nation's wealth. This 
penal code will not be found too stringent. In the case of theft 
induced by hunger it was properly only house-breaking which 
the law punished, for the poor and helpless were allowed to 
glean freely among the fields and vineyards ; indeed anyone 
without distinction might pick so much of the grapes or the 
ears of corn as should suifice for his needs for the time being.* 
Far more stringent, as is fitting, was the penalty for the theft 
of human beings. The thief was punished ^vith death, whether 
the stolen persons had been sold by him or were still found on 
his premises. This stringent law was deemed worth repeating 
in Deuteronomy in relation to the slave-trade, which in later 
times was continually expanding.' Another serious transgres- 
sion, which it is remarkable to find mentioned for the first time 
by the Deuteronomist,* was the removal of boundaries, whose 
sanctity ancient nations often sought to protect by the erection 
of special Divine images {Tennini). 

2. Property intrusted to another was to be protected in 
just the same manner.^ If it was inanimate and was stolen 
from its keeper, it w^as to be replaced by the thief in a similar 

* This is the meanine of Ex. xx\. 37 ; proverbial }>hra8e, Hos. v. 10. The utter- 
xxii. 3 [4]. A seven-fold rff<titutioD is ances of the earlier legishition mnst have 
sjK)ken of, Pror. vi. 30 eq.. only poeti- been lost ; however the Tenth Comniand- 
cally and coll«?quially. ment may be brought forward here. 

'- Lev. xix. 9 eq.. and the latter expla- Comp. Alexandre on the Xi6ri Sihyll, ii. 2, 
nation of it. Deut. xxiv. 19-22 ; Kuth ii. p. 169. 
2 «iq.— Deut. xxiii. 25 [24] sq. ; Matt. » Xo intrust anything to anyone is 

^"'« Ex. xxi. 16: Deut. xxiv. 7. ^'?^^, P^^P- to make him its over wer, 

* Deut. xix. 14 ; xxvii. 17 : comp. the comp. Ps. xzxi. 6 [5]. 
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manner. If, however, it was not to be found, and the person 
intrusting it would not be satisfied, then the highest court 
was to decide whether the person in charge of it was to blame 
for the loss, and if he was, he had then to pay double its value. 
If the intrusted property consisted of cattle, and was therefore 
particularly exposed to various mishaps, then its keeper had 
to replace what was stolen, but not what was torn in pieces if 
he produced evidence that he had vainly caUed for help ; nor 
was he reponsible for 6ther misfortunes if he could swear to his 214 
innocence before the court.* 

All property that had gone astray, that was in distress, or 
was lost, was to be brought back, assisted, and kept in safety 
by the finder as though it were his own. This is already the 
exhortation of the oldest law.' 

3. When property was damaged in such a way that another 
than the owner was more or less responsible, e.g., by a man's 
ox, the latter person was to make good the damage, either in 
full or as much as was equitable, of which the earliest law 
gives several instances.^ 

2. The Sanctity op the Home. 

From first to last, however, the law regards the individual 
only as a member of a household, — the primary, and the closest, 
and also the most permanently enduring human community, 
whose benefits he shares, and where on this account he inherits 
such benefits as are capable of being bequeathed. This com- 
munity is, therefore, the ultimate foundation of all human culture 
and activity, and acquires from all these causes a peculiarly 
important sanctity which exists long before there is any attempt 
to establish a similar but infinitely wider and freer community in 
the state. Accordingly, the national customs, good as well as 
bad, nowhere maintain their position with greater persistency 
than when sheltered by this almost impregnable sanctity of the 
home. Much which was more or less opposed to the purer 

' Ex. xzii.6-12 [7-13]. cattle merely eat 8ome of the crops on 

' Ex. xxiii. 4 bq. ; repeated, Deut. Kzii. another man's land, their owner shall 

1"^. make a proper compensation from the 

' £Ix. xxi. 33-36; xxii. 4 pq. ; more crops of his own land; if they eat up the 

liriefly in the Book of Originn, Lev. xxiv. whole of the crop, then the conipensiition 

18. The case in Ex. xxii. 4 [5] is, how- shall be taken frimi the best land of the 

ever, obscure, according to the Massorctic owner (beaiuse it could no longer 1^ told 

interpretation ; we must here insert after whether the fields that had been injured, 

"nnK t^^ words contained in the LXX, would have borne good or bad crops), 

and which still stand in the Samaritan Only in this way again is the series of 

recension. The meaning is this : if the ten made complete, comp. Hint. ii. 166 i>(\. 
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215 laws of Jaliveism was still retained for many centuries in the 
* houses of the fathers * (i.e. families) of Israel, and yielded only 
very gradually to higher claims. This point is to be carefully 
attended to in regard to details, to avoid confounding things 
which have very different origins and only external points of 
resemblance. But the indispensable basis afforded by the 
home and its eternal sanctity, no superior religion and legisla- 
tion should seek to destroy or even to disturb, and if the 
token by which to recognise a true religion is its promoting a 
strong, healthy, domestic life, and powerfully protecting its 
indwelling sanctity, then, in this respect too, Jahveism has 
triumphantly vindicated its lofty station. On a comprehensive 
survey we cannot fail to recognise that there is no other ancient 
nation in which, during the days of external power, domestic 
life remained for a long period so vigorous ; and secondly, 
during the gradual decline of the external power, became so 
little weakened and corrupted, as was the case in Israel. We 
shall equally see that whilst the higher religion and more 
stringent tone was at first hard to be reconciled with the ancient 
customs of the home, so conversely it finally transformed the 
home most thoroughly, and in the sanctity of the latter estab- 
lished its deepest and most indestructible seat. Let us look 
at this more closely in respect to thQ three principal relations 
which are possible in every home. 



a. The Relatiois of Parents aiid Children. 

Tlie closest union between child and parent, and the 
strictest dependence of the former on the latter until marriage, 
is a consequence of the ancient domestic life, so long as it is 
able to develope its own tendencies undisturbed. How impor- 
tant were the duties of the child to the parent, is shown in the 
primitive typical relation of Isaac to Abraham,* and may be at 
once learned from the placing of the law on the subject among 
the Ten Commandments, and from its position here in imme- 
diate proximity to the commands relating to the duties of man 
towards God.^ Tender affection for parents and childlike reve- 
rie rential awe we see pervading the whole history of Israel from 
its very commencement. This is the clear utterance of the old 
legends and histories ; and the evil nature of the Canaanitish, 
i.e, non-Tsraelitish, chai^acter, is nowhere delineated more 
strongly than by pictures of its undisciplined relations, dis- 

^ But. i. 339 &q. ' HisL ii. 160 iqq. 
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lionouring alike father and child.* So ag^n, in later times, the 
same profound horror of improper domestic relations is displayed 
in the strongest expressions, just as the delight felt in a true 
home is revealed in the most touching phrases.^ In particular 
the contempt existing among many nations for old people who 
have grown weak and helpless, is so far from being character- 
istic of Israel, that the law never alludes to such an impropriety, 
but in its earliest portion it does expressly command every one 
* to stand up before grey hairs, and to honour the hoary head/* 
Just as little do we find the remotest trace of exposing or even 
putting to death new-bom infants, particularly girls ; although 
numerous traces of such a custom are to be found among the 
ancient Arabs/ 

But the one-sided development of the strict dependence of 
the child easily leads to evil consequences ; and the next question 
is how the law dealt with such cases. 

Disobedience and other improper conduct was left by the 
custom of many ancient races to be punished by the father just 
as he thought best, even with death. The ancient law of 
Jahveism requires with equal strictness that death shall be the 
penalty for the child who strikes his parents or even curses 
them,* the latter clause being repeated with great emphasis by 
the Book of Origins.^ But that parents themselves without 
further responsibility could inflict this penalty is so far from 
being herein implied, that the ancient proverbs of Solomon, 
which in other respects desire to draw the reins of discipline as 
tight as possible, utter an express warning against doing so; ^ 217 
and afterwards Deuteronomy distinctly lays it down that in 
such cases parents were to have recourse to the whole com- 
munity, and that only the latter could inflict the penalty of 
death.® — A perplexing antagonism between the filial duties owed 
to parents and those owed to the priests as protectoi-s of what is 
sacred, is a thing not heard of till the time when the hagiocracy 
was ftiUy developed.^ 

When, again, child and parents form so close a unity that 

> Gen. ix. 20-27 ; 3(iz. 31-36. legitimate, and to place it on his knees to 

' Prov. XXX. 15-17, a fuller expansion bless it, or else to repudiate it. 

of XX. 20 ; Ps. cxxvii. 8-5 ; cxxviii. 2 sq. * Kx. xxi. 15, 1 7. 

» Lev. xix. 32. • I^v. xx. 9 ; also Deut. xxvii. 16. 

• Comp. above p. 174. Such a girl, if ' Prov. xix. 18, in another application 

she survived the exposure, was U>rmed xxiii. 13, 14. 

laJ,!. originally a\jJ] (comp. Hamdsa, I m "l* f^',\^""^* .1 . .. 

~*" * ^ J \ r -» • Mark vii. 11 ; comp. the treatise on 

8. 4, 6 sq.) one who is picked up on the die drei erstm Evv. s. 264, and more 

ground. The words. Job iii. 12 a, on the particularly Philo in Eufceb. Pr(/>p. Ev. 

other hand, refer only to the father's right viii. 7. 3, 4, for one of his lust works on 

either to recognise a new-born child as the Mosaic legislation. 
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no superior power of the state separates them, then they cannot 
be legally distinguished, and the former, as far as externals are 
concerned, may have to atone and suffer for the latter. Thus, 
while the old law did not lend its sanction to the practice, 
neither did it forbid a child (most likely a daughter) being 
sold by its parents to relieve their distress,' or being accepted 
by a creditor as a pledge.* In fact, so long as the strict con- 
ception of the ancient household was upheld in its integrity, 
the fact that the house stood or fell with the father readily 
affected not only the children, but also all its other members ; 
and in extreme cases of high treason it was long customary 
to make the children as well as the guilty party expiate the 
offence.^ But by the seventh century the principle was already 
felt in full force, that every human being, as he waa estimated 
before God according to his individual worth alone, must be 
treated in the same way by human law, so that the son ought 
not to suffer for the father, nor the father for the son.* And 
from that time it was only a question of temporal legislation or 
interpretation of the laws whether the asperities of the kind 
we have mentioned, which the ancient legislation permitted 
218 without enjoining, were any longer to remain in force or not. 



6. The Relations of Man and Wife. 

The relations between the sexes took a very similar form, 
as we see in the following respects. 

1. There is no. ancient religion which of itself is so sternly 
opposed to misconduct in these relations and yet so free from 
unnatural limitations of their due rights as Jahveism. What 
importance it attached to their purity, and how it sought 
to protect real marriage as the primary basis for all true life 
in common among human beings, is at once shown by its 
stringent laws on the subject. The universal prohibition of 
adultery was deemed of suflBcient moment to be received among 
the Ten Commandments, and to be placed here in immediate 
conjunction with the one protecting life, as though chastity 
were a good equal to life itself."* This same law is repeated in 
the oldest legal compilations with similar, but still more definite 

* Ex. xxi. 7. D!?n, see p. 75 sqq. 

^ Y. l^>'}. < Dt'ut. xxiv. 16: Jer. xxxi 3" : 

■ Josh. Wi. 24; 2 Kings ix. 26 (Hist. Ezek. xviii. 20: comp. 2 Kings xW. 6 : 

iv. 74»*i.): comp. similar cases among the but even the sons of Kor.ih irepe nor 

Romans even in th« times of the empt^rors. exterminated, according to Num. xxri. 1 1 : 

Tacitus, Ann. v. 9. This severity is comp. xvi. 

explained, if sruch cases were regarded, as * Comp. above p. 168 sqq. 
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expressions, and the legal penalty here was death, not only for 
the adulteress, but also for the adulterer.* The mode of exe- 
cution, as was almost understood of itself from what will be 
explained below, was stoning in the assembled community. 
Simple prostitution, which did not involve adultery on either 
side, was not punished with loss of life ; but just as little was 
it regarded with indifference,^ and neither the man nor the *2\d 
woman escaped with impunity. If, however, the guilty one 
were the daughter of a priest, then the bodily punishment 
must be the severest possible,' just as was the case among the 
Komans with regard to the vestal virgins — only vnth this great 
diflPerence, that Jahveism forbade marriage neither for the 
daughter of a priest, nor to anyone else connected with the 
sacerdotal orders. Public prostitution, as it was practised 
undisturbed and even required in the temples of certain heathen 
divinities, was in no way to be tolerated ; and parents were to 
be severely punished who brought up or disposed of young 
children, especially girls, for such practices.* Nor might 
money or gifts which come from such a source be accepted by 
any sanctuary in Israel,* although there were Israelites by 
birth who would often seek to quiet their consciences by devo- 
ting a portion of the * reward of harlotry * to their country's 
sanctuary. It was not indeed till the days of Solomon that 
Israel had sunk so low that it became necessary to include such 
a prohibition among the laws, and the history shows clearly 
enough with what vigour all unchastity, if it only tried to find 
entrance into their midst, was put down in the earlier days.® 

• Lev. zriii. 20; more definitely with special causes, in Gen. zxxiv. 7-14; 

A statement of the penalty, xz. 10; 2 Sam. xiii. 12 sqq. 

similarly Deut. xxii. 22. The almost ' Ler. zxi. 9. 

Iit4:ral repetition of the sentence. Lev. xx. * Nevertheless the prohibition in the 
10, is due entirely to the emphatic diction. Book of Origins, I^ev. xix. 29 is still made 
Comp. Ezek. xvi. 40 : Joseph. Contr. quite general, just as aceonlingto the nar- 
Ap. li. 24.*— Later writers have imagined rative of this book, Num. xxv. 1-16, 
from Deut. xxii. 24, that only in the case Israel only becomes seduced to unchastity 
of the betrothed bride the penalty was by foreign women. The prohibition in 
deatli by stoning, and that in other cases Deut. xxiii. 18 [17] sq. ; Apoc. xxii. \^}, 
the execution was simpler ; but all this runs quite differently ; but all surviving 
is without foundation, according to ver. historicjil tokens indicate that the names 
25, comp. ver. 22. On the contrary, there nCnp, for a consecrated professional or 
can be no doubt that originaUy every tem'ple-harlot, and mr> or nb {dog\ 
adulterer incurred death by stoning, '^ i . ., i ' , ^-j 
although it is only in the former passage ^^^ * ^^^"^ similarly consecrated, did not 
that it is expressly mentioned as not too ^"^^r the countrj- till after David's time, 
severe even for that case, and as not to be n/0"g ^i^'^ ^^^ corresponding heathen re- 
neglected. Accordingly, in John viii. 4 sq. "P«>ns. Comp. Hint. iv. 44. 
we need not think of such a betrothed * This too is first enacted, Deut. xxiii. 
bride. 19 [18]. 

' Comp. the judgment in the cases, * Hist, ii. 351 sqq. 
which it is true were strengthened by 
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Another mark of the strict discipline which Jahveism intro- 
tluced into the relation between the sexes, may be found in the 
laws relating to prohibited marriages. What unions were not 

220 allowed can only be explained in detail further on ; but in 
general terms we may notice that Jahveism was far stricter in 
this respect than even the more serious of the ancient heathen 
religions. Now if we enquire into the source of such prohibi- 
tions in general, we must guard ourselves against seeking for 
only a single cause for all of them without exception. Of course 
there does prevail here one chief and fundamental cause rooted 
in the very nature of marriage. Only in the riper years of life 
should marriage unite those who have been separated, but have 
been ultimately created for one another, so that they may come 
together in the firmest bond, and form the commencement 
of a new house. It seems as though the partnership thus 
founded is to be quite other than that given from the commence- 
ment by common blood, or birth, or by living together in one 
house. It gives something new as an addition to what has 
already existed, a love distinct from what is always bestowed 
among blood-relations, which is indeed great enough of itself 
and can satisfy its own demands. The more distinct and 
remote therefore the graft which is inserts into the stock, the 
freer and the fresher may be the inter-action and the new 
unfolding of the good on both sides, and the less propagation 
is there of what is one-sided and therefore weak. It is as 
though that which is isolated were itself seeking with all the 
greater force to supplement its nature from foreign sources, and 
in like manner it becomes a thing of national importance, 
inasmuch as marriage is one of the most powerful and happy 
means of preventing a pernicious isolation and estrangement of 
the households and tribes, and of nations and communities of 
every kind. An obscure recognition of this leaning towards what 
is foreign, and therefore a dislike to marriage within too close 
a degree of relationship, may have been excited very early in 
Antiquity among the upward-striving, healthy races, and this 
is undoubtedly the primar)^ cause of the prohibitions which we 
are considering. To this was soon added, however, regard for 
good discipline, and a salutary mutual reserve among the 
members of a household which such prohibitions endeavour to 
provide. But still both causes have not of themselves sufficient 

221 power to prevent many a nation allowing itself considerable 
freedom in this matter, and the heathen races with which 
Israel came into close contact, whose life was never of a really 
high order and gradually became less and less restrained, set 
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aside matrimonial relations with great freedom.* Even among 
the early ancestors of Israel these limitations were far laxer, 
for unless there had been distinct reminiscences to this effect, the 
legend of Abraham's marriage with his half-sister Sarah, or of . 
Jacob's with two sisters at the same time, could never have 
originated. When, accordingly we find Jahveism from the very 
first ^ laying down in the matter the strictest limitations — such as 
had the widest sphere of operation — and when history teaches 
us with what thorough consistency it maintained their sanctity 
inviolate,' then we see how decisively it took a chaste domestic 
life under its protection, and with what success it promoted 
the formation of valid marriages. 

Totally difiTerent in kind is the prohibition against alliances 
with heathen families. As far as the mere nature of marriage 
is concerned, we should not expect to find this restriction by 
the side of the ones already mentioned. And we also see as 
a matter of external fact that the two laws were by no means 
originally placed together in one series, for this latter is com- 
pletely wanting just where the ancient legislation gives an 
exhaustive enumeration of forbidden marriages. An obscure 222 
dread of close connection with alien races is naturally found in 
every nation; and it is certain that he who enters on such 
a contract, even if he does it with his eyes open, may thereby 
expose himself to new embarrassments and undertakes heavier 
responsibilities. Especially a proud victorious race will never 
be much inclined to mingle its blood with that of a nation 
which it has conquered or which it regards with contempt. 
Such a pride had Israel during the early days of its power 
and dominion ; and at that time it would have been a most 
unlikely thing for any of the noble stock of Israel to have 
mingled their blood with aliens. But no kind of prohibition 
against such marriages was at that time uttered, and excep- 
tions to the prevailing custom found entrance here and there,* 

' The ezpreBsion, Lev. xviii. 24, ifl piohibitioos were sometimes set aside, as 

quite confirmed by our other sources of in- by Herod Antipas, -who is, however, 

furmation. It is true that we know little of severely reproved on this account, Mark 

Ismers nearest neighbours beyond what vi. 17 sq. ButthatMoseshimsolf was born 

may bo learned from Gen. xix. 32-38 ; from a marriage of his father with his 

but the Egyptians and the Greeks may (Amram'8)auntonthefather'8 side, does not 

furnish us with a picture of heathendom neces8arilyfoIlowfromEz.vi.20; for n*i^ 

in general ag the LXX take it. may also denote a 

* The oldest legislation treats this and cousin.'comp. Jer. xxxii. 7, at any rate just 
kindred matter exhaustively and systo- as well as a brothers son may more 
matically, Lev. xviii. 6-23 ; the Book of briefly be termed a brother, Gen. xiv. 16 ; 
Origins repeats the principal points in ita xxix. 12. 

own way. Lev. xx. 11-21 ; still briefer is * As Josh. vi. 26 (Hist, ii. 247 sq.); 

DouL xxiii. 1 [xxii. 80], xxvii. 20-23. Judg. xiv. 1-^ ; bk. Ruth. Often an excuse 

* Of course in extreme cases these for this *wa8 deemed needful, and even 
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especially many a foreign wife captnred in war became grafted 
on to the stock of Israel.^ Not till the days of the gradual 
decline of the national might of Israel from the time of Solomon 
onwards, when heathenism in continually more and more seduc- 
tive forms was pressing in by a thousand ways, and experience 
had shown often enough how easily a heathen wife might lead 
her husband astray to heathen practices, does the Fourth 
Narrator of the primitive history utter his warning definitely 
against such alliances, and the Deuteronomist follows still 
more strongly.' These alliances were then doubtless becoming 
more and more frequent, in proportion to the increased influence 
228 and wealth which the heathen were threatening to acquire 
here and there in the midst of Israel.' In the times after 
Solomon it would not be so much the proud and the high-bom 
who shrunk from such marriages, as the pious ; nor was this 
without consequence, since on its account quite a new truth 
could be found in the lofty words ^ which spoke of Israel as ^ a 
people dwelling apart, not mingling with the heathen, neither 
reckoning itself with them.' Nevertheless, this boast was the 
boast of a race that was already on the way to meet its outward 
doom,* and what unhappy complications developed themselves 
out of it in course of time will be learned in the later volumes 
in the history of the new Jerusalem. 

The fair type of true matrimony which the old legend pre- 
sents in Isaac and his Bibeqa (Bebecca),^ accordingly does no 
more than represent with little alteration marriage as it really 
existed in the majority of families during the best days of the 
nation. Simple fidelity, pious love and attachment, and hence 
a certain amount of foresight in the choice of a wife from a 
worthy race, were not less in reality than they are in that type, 
the foundation on which a new family in Israel was erected.' 

Moses had to listen to harsh reproof from presented itself why the prohibition 

his relatives on this account, Num. xii. should not be extended farther, and that 

1 sqq.; but the very narratiTO shows how this did not absolutely contradict eren 

groundless and how worthy of divine the spirit of the Deuteronomic legislation 

punishment such reproof may be. is shown by the final editor of the Books 

> As is even admitted in Dent xxi. of the Kings, 1 Kings xi. 1 sq. 
10-14. » P. 183. 

• Ex. xxxiv. 15 sq.; Dent. vii. 1-4: * See Hist. ii. 303 sq. 

comp. Josh, xxiii. 12. In these passages, * Just as the more modern prohibi- 

according to the context, the prohibition tion of mixed marriages within the pale 

refers in the first instance to the tribes of of the Komish Church have only been 

the Canaanites. and undoubtedly in those a sign of internal weakness, and of the 

times it was these who were most dan- commencement of disruption, 
gerous to the people of Israel, as is * Hist. i. 839 sq. 

Airther indicated by many earlier descrip- ' We may accordingly eompare in 

tions, Gen. xxiv. 3 ; xxvi. 34 sq. ; xxvii. many respects the example of the Canea- 

4&-xxviii. 9. But as a fact, no reason sian nobles of the jpreseotday, who marry 
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All else that we know from history is in harmony with this; 
and here, too, we may clearly recognise the mighty working of 
an elevated religion. 

2. But another powerful influence was exercised on these 
relations by customs which had become firmly established long 
before the origin of Jahveism during the undisturbed dominion 
of the primitive household system. So long as no higher 
power, superior to all the various families, is securely founded, 221 
and the head of the family possesses a legal and unlimited 
power, the consequences of the fact will appear in an unduly 
inferior station for woman, in polygamy, and in great facility 
for divorce : three phenomena which are most intimately asso- 
ciated one with another, and of which the one invariably leads 
to the others. It was the more difficult for Jahveism to break 
with these consequences of primitive family life, inasmuch as 
its origin in opposition to an Egyptian civilisation tended 
to drive it back into the freedom, marked with so little ex- 
ternal restraint, of the ancient Israelitish mode of life. It is 
instructive in the highest degree to see what a struggle 
took place between the loftier truths and the noble impulses 
of Jahveism and family customs consecrated by immemorial 
usage, and how the former here too gradually achieved the 
victory. 

The truth — which survives all else — of monogamy is already 
represented as alone worthy of imitation in the two narratives 
of the creation, all the more so as the second narrative makes 
use of the occasion to throw the true light on the essence 
and the higher necessity of every marriage.^ To this may 
be added the genuine national type given, as has been already 
mentioned, in Isaac and Bebecca. And whenever a prophet 
alludes to matrimony he invariably presupposes monogamy, 
faithfully and sacredly observed for life, to be alone right. 
Again, the true prophets, so far as their real life is depicted, 
never have more than one vnfe at one time (for any doubt as 
to the lawfulness of a second marriage entered the head of no 
one). Moses, it is true, when he was advanced in years, took a 
Cushite woman to wife ; ^ but undoubtedly at that time the 
Midianitish Zipporah, who was the wife of his youth, was already 
dead. Hosea, Isaiah, and also Ezekiel, are shown by clear 

in their own rank, but not among their ' Num. xii. 1 ; the death of Zipponih is 

own relatiyes, see Bodenstedt's 1001 tag^ not, it is true, alluded to in our present 

iL s. 134, 186. Pentateuch, but this is indisputably due 

* Gen. ii. 18-24: comp. Jahrhb, der only to the abridgment of the original 

B, W. ii. 8. 154 tq. narrative. 

o2 
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indications about their domestic affiiirs to have had each but 

225 one wife. But the law did not insist on monogamy, and there 
were many chiefs or other rich men in Israel who preferred to 
follow the example of Jacob with his two wives, in spite of the 
accumulated warnings afforded by his example,^ instead of the 
purer type given in Isaac's case. Just this number of two 
wives was very frequent in such circles in accordance with 
ancient custom;^ a larger number served only to give splendour 
and distinction to a powerful national leader,' and to the 
kings. Sulers, moreover, in polygamous countries, even at 
the present day, often take wives out of powerfid houses or 
tribes for no other reason than to secure the greater fidelity 
of the latter. Nevertheless, as the kings had gone to excesses 
in the matter, the Deuteronomist enjoins a wise moderation.^ 
The legislation does not approach the question in general 
at all closely till we come to Deuteronomy, even to obviate 
the injustice which might easily arise from a man's pre- 
ference for one of two wives.* But although polygamy was 
never abolished by law, it evidently gradually disappeared as 
the improvement which the higher religion was in the course 
of time imperceptibly bringing about in morals became more 
and more decided ; so that the history of Israel concludes, at 
any rate in Christianity,® with the unforced but decisive victory 
of monogamy. 

The possibility of this polygamy is taken into account by 
the ancient law in regard to prohibited degrees of marriage, 

226 thereby adding to their number. This number was further 
increased owing to the fact that the prohibition presupposes 
all through the strict domestic life of primitive days to be 
intact, where a very lai^e number of relatives were firmly 
linked to a single father, and the immense respect for this 
father could be easily transferred to any member of the family 
holding a similar position. If now we also take into considera- 
tion the principles already spoken of,^ it will become clear why 
all the particulars assumed the following forms. Marriage was 



in Gen. xxix. sqq., this double Judg. viii. 30 sq. 
of the patriarch is represented * Deut. xvii. 17. 



» For 
marriage 

as not having l)een desired by himself, and * Dent. xxi. 15-17. 

as being moreover the source of countless * For apart from Herod's manj wives, 

ills to himself. some of the men spoken of in Esra x. 44, 

' 1 Chron. ii. 18; viii. 8-12; 1 Sam. still had a plurality; and even Joseph, 

i. 2: comp. Gen. xxxi. 50; also iv. 19, Antiq, bk. xWi. 1. 2, calls polygamy a 

and Deut. xxi. 15; 2 Chron. xxiv. 3. It wdrptov in Israel (as opposed to the Roman 

IS Bomethinp peculiar to find in 1 Chron. practice), out manifestly only lays any 

Tii. 4, the richness of the tribe Issachar in weight on the fiict because his own incli- 

wives and sons praised. nation wont in that direction. 

* As already in the case of Gideon, * P. 191 sq. 
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forbidden 1) With the mother; 2) With the step-mother, or 
with any of the father's wives, even if they were not step- 
mothers in our sense of the word ' ; 3) With the mother-in- 
law*; 4) With the daughter or grand-daughter of any kind'; 
5.-7) With the aunt on either the father's or the mother's side, as 
well as with the wife of the father's brother (on the other hand 
— what is quite opposed to the ancient Eoman practice,* — 
connections between the uncle and the niece were allowed, 
manifestly because here the respect due to the father appeared 
to be less infringed) ; 8) With the daughter-in-law, should she 
be widowed or put away; 9) With the daughter or grand- 
daughter by marriage; 10) With the sister (including the 
half- or step-sister) ; 11) With the sister by marriage on the 
father's side; and 12) Probably also on the mother's side^; 

13) With the sister-in-law, i.e. the brother's wife (who accord- 227' 
ingly was on the same footing as a sister, and often dwelt along 
with the brother-in-law in the house of his parents) if she 
were widowed and had children by the brother (the opposit^e 
case of her being without children will be spoken of below) ; 

14) With the sister of a wife who was still living.® It is easy 

' The step-mother in Semitic Ian- ductory verso (ver. 6), op rather the pro- 

gnagcs is ordinarily coldly designated the hibition of marriage with a daughter is 

father's wife^ the step-father, the mother's regarded as independent of the rest, and 

hu;*handj and, in like manner, sons of the then follow three series of five verses 

mother are stop-brothers, see a remark each, the whole being arranged with equal 

on Sol. Song, i. 6. This can bo under- precision and appropriateness. This was 

stood, if polygamy was very ancient among probably succeeded b^ five verses of more 

the Semites. general but cognate import (comp. verr. 

' That this prohibition is wanting in 10-23); comp. //m^. ii .166. For the case in 

the text of Lev. xviii. is ver^ surprising, respect to tho wife of the motlier* s brother 

but assuredly it was there originally. It was still more romote, and can hardly 

is found even now where the author of the have been regarded as parallel. — ^AU these 

Book of Origins is speaking more inde- laws are summed up, certainly very brieflpr, 

pondontly, Lev. xx. 14. in three very general ones, Deut. xxni. 

' Evidently in Lev. xviii. 10, the 20, 22, 23. — Indications that even the 

daughter is omitted from the present text anciont Arabs possessed similar laws, dc- 

through oversight, for she cannot possibly rived from an earlier, purer religion, will 

be included in ver. 7. be found in Shahrast&ni's Etmilatj p. 440. 

* Comp. Sueton. Claud, xxvi., xxxix. 10 sqq. 

* In the present text of Lev. xviii. the • That the first wife is still living is 
traces of an originally well-considered go expressly presupposed in the words, 
arrangement are so clear and numerous, Ley. xviii. 18, that any one might have 
that wo certainly do no wrong in as- gcen long ago how groundless is the repu- 
snming that verses 9, 11, and 16, origi- diation by the English law of marriage 
nally stood before ver. 18. And as ^tli tho deceased wife's sister. The 
there is no reason why a sister by mar- ^ords cjin mean nothing but that the 
riage should come within tho prohibition giyter shall not be taken in marriage 
only on tho father's side, it is probable ^^ ^-^^ ^ho still living wife nnv^, ff» 
tjiat either before or after ver. 11, there is . •' 

a verse fallen out commencing with the orderio8tirupjeaIoifSV,\\U {\ •"' . The 
wonls: ^tpX B^^ nS njiy. I^ ^« re- -r./ :r *^W.< 

store the primitive text in this way, a verb is, according Lehrfnich, § 238 b, an 
further remarkable arrangement appears, infinitive of a strong, because new and 
The prdiibitions commence with an intro- purely active, fotmaUotk. Q^m^* ^^ >^^ 
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to explain, however, why marriage between brothers and sisters 
in the widest sense was forbidden, while that between cousins 
was permitted.^ The latter did not form one united household, 
and the more each house stood strictly by itself in the ancient 
fashion, the wider seemed the separation between cousins. If 
now we take into consideration the true grounds of these pro- 
hibitions, we cannot fail to recognise in these regulations not 
only an arrangement externally most suitable, but also a well- 
conceiyed and internally compact system. Nor will this fact 
surprise us if in this, as in similar cases, we think of the regu- 
lative spirit of Moses as determining the exact form which 
they assumed. The penalty for breaking these laws is always 
death, viz. by stoning as it will be subsequently described, or 
in the worst cases,^ by burning ; and the punishment with 
which prohibited marriages of this description were visited, 
applied also (as something which was self-evident) to all forni- 
cation between such persons. 

These laws preserved Israel not only firom the grosser 
offences against healthy morals, examples of which were fur- 
nished by many a nation kindred to itself though profoundly 
degenerated from former better days,^ but also from the subtler 
errors of marriage between children of the same parents which 
was permitted even by such peoples as the Hindoos and 
Persians, the Greeks and the Egyptians. And with all its 
brevity the old law in Leviticus xviii. indicated, by its mode of 
speech in expressing all the prohibitions, the profoundly 
abominable character of such actions. In graphic brevity and 
comeliness this ancient section far surpasses all later passages 
of similar import ; more delicately and at the same time more 
seriously such matters cannot be spoken about. ^ The shame 
of a woman who may not be thine thou shalt not uncover ' ; 
what hateful shamelessness would be involved in this first step 
228 of the outrage ! And in this connection the feelings of abhor- 
rence which ought to exist in every human being are very 
briefly enumerated as follows : 1) The feeling of filial dread 
towards relatives who stood above him : who might lay bare 
his parent's shame! 2) The paternal feeling of shame in 
regard to those who come below him: he who dishonours 
his daughter, dishonours himself !^ 3) Among those who were 

sulgeot the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1862, * As Lcr. xx. 14: Gen. xxxriii. 24: 

8. 1193 sq. for the re»t, comp. Kzek. xvi. 40; xxiii. 

* Although this had already como 47. 

under the Christian prohibition, accurtling ' Gen. xix. o0-38. 

to tho narrativti in Abdius' Apost» Hist. * In ver. 17 we hare aoeordinglj to 

jii. 1 1. read with the LXX 1^1^ for rnCB^. 
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sisters in the widest sense,^ the feeling of shame on behalf of one's 
own flesh, i.e. on behalf of those who are most nearly related to, 
and consequently on behalf of oneself; and in the case of the 
second sister, there was added the abhorrence of exciting a 
hateful jealousy between two sisters. This will enable us to 
recognise what were the feelings on such matters which were 
most active at the time of Moses, or rather under the influence 
of his spirit. 

3. When once polygamy is recognised as lawful, the possi- 
bility of different estimations and positions of wives is naturally 
admitted at the same time. And thus Israel from the earliest 
times allowed the half-wife or wife of the second rank (the con* 
cubine) ; she would be taken either from the prisoners of war, 
which would be the most frequent case in the better warlike 
days, and in regard to which Deuteronomy utters some humane 
precepts,^ or else from a man's other possessions. Nevertheless 
the special name for a concubine' suffices to show that the 
custom of taking them in those countries spread further and 229 
further outwards from an ancient luxurious court, and that 
their whole relation is artificial rather than natural. All that 
related to forbidden connections was of course equally valid for 
wives by every form of marriage.* A concubine and her chil- • 
dren, however, had not an equal legal title to authority, she 
was evidently neither taken nor put away with the same degree 
of formality as the real wife by marriage. The earlier legisla- 
tion did not trouble itself about this relation except in so far 
as the question of slavery was mixed up with it.* How fi^uent 
it was, at any rate in the earlier days, is shown in the old 

' ' The daughter of the wife of thy couple of thousand yean, more or leM» 

futhor, who is (as good as) one of the before Christ ! It wouldbeinstructire for 

family of thy faUier, thy sister/ ver. 11. primitive history to learn from what spot 

This is how the words should be under- this woidpeiUx originally came ; we can, 

stood. however, see with sufficient certainty that 

• Deut. xxi. 10-14. it was derived from an ancient Aryan 

' Filegesh lengthened from pilUgtsh, language of more northern Asia, comp. the 

It is equally remarkable that the Hebrew Gott. Nachrichteny 1862, s. 371 sq. And 

is here similar to the Greek and the the remarkable fact remains that only the 

Latin, as it is noteworthy that every other Hebrew language used this northern 

Semitic language, even the Sjrriac word, foreign to Semitic speech, for a con- 

{\tnOh) and Samaritan (na^M) al- cubine^ oo v . rrx 

-1 I. i-/r *. 1 ^ • c. %• * Comp. Gon. XXXV. 22 ; xlix. 4. The 

ways has a different but genuine Semitic y^ certainly form an exception, in the 

term for the same idai, and that the ^^^ ^f ^Yitiv numerous wives taken to in- 

Chaldaic K;^n? only l>«ars a slight re- ^^^^ ^j^^ splendour of the palace. 2 Sam. 

semblance in sound. So little does this xii. 8 : xvi. 22. In the HMiory, iii. I70sq. 

conception belong to the original concep- notice is taken of other exceptions to the 

tions of humanity and of the earliest stringent law, duo to the urgency of sjHJcial 

nations, although this agreement of the causes, as, e.g. when each wife of a king 

Hebrew with certain languages of a formed a distinct household for hersell 
dil&reDt stoek undoubtedly goes back a * See be\o^. 
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legends respecting the two concubines of Abraham as well as 
of Jacob, while conversely in the model marriage of Isaac with 
Bebecca no inferior wife finds place. Where many wives were 
taken merely for the sake of splendour, e.g. at tiie courts of 
the early kings, there the same splendour would require more 
concubines and female slaves. 

The concubine was regarded as little more than one of the ex- 
ternal possessions of her master, so that the terms maid-servaut 
(female slave) and concubine are frequently convertible ; * 
although elsewhere they are also carefully distinguished,^ and 
the concubine was looked upon as living in real marriage, and 
therefore as only to be put away on competent grounds. Many 
a one, too, in the earlier days undoubtedly took a concubine 
only because it was less expensive.^ But the complete wife as 
well was for a long time in many respects regarded more as an 
external possession than as a being of independent worth; 
so difficult was it to cause the lower view, which had firmly 
established itself in actual life from primitive days in conse- 
quence of the one-sided development of family life, to give place 
to the higher view, although this made its appearance early 
enough, and was exhibited with equal beauty and clearness.^ 
230 The wife, accordingly, did not yet enter into full marriage 
with her husband as an equal in consequence of her own pure 
inclination and deliberation. The old custom maintained itself 
very tenaciously of buying a wife fix)m her relatives, or of 
winning her by giving them presents, or by performing some 
service which would be acceptable to them and was appointed 
by them. The special and most natural protectors of a free 
maiden were, besides her parents, her brothers, especially tie 
eldest of them, who often showed themselves far more jealous 
and active in the matter than the father while he was yet alive.* 
This caused the betrothal and marriage of daughters only too 
often to be a pecuniary transaction between these protectors 
and their future husbands.^ The legislation did not concern 

* n9K,/<P'>'fl^<J «/atv, occurs as identicjil vord ^nb {IHD J» identical with "^IJO, 

with pcUex, Judg. ix. 18: comp. viii. 31 ; to buy) denotes the bridc-moncj, which 

also Gen. xvi. and xxi. wns to be paid to the bride, or to her 

' Sol. Song ri. 8. fathers family: its amount might vary, 

» Like the priest, Judg. xix. ^"t witliout it marriage was not valid. 

* As in the earlier proverbs, see the ^^ account, therefore of its legal cha- 
IHchterdes A. Bs. vol. iv. s. 19 sq. : comp. !~^ter, it was natural to distinguish it 
Hos. ii. 18. ^"*"* '"® ^^^ voluntarj- fft/ts, nW^^P 

* Corop. ^*^ iii. 171 sq. or fli^JjIp, <"»cn. xxiv. 63; xx»v. i'l. 

* Gen. xxxiv. 4-12; 8ol. Song i. 6, The latter, however, are more modem 
8: comp. Gen. xxiv. o3 : xxxi. 15, xxix. terms than the former primitive one, 
J 3 Bqq.; 1 Sam. xviii. 23 sqq. The which recurs in all Semitic langnagea 
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itself with the matter. However, there would necessarily be a 
miuimum price for ordinary cases, and the law took this into 
account so far as to compel the seducer of a maiden to make 
her his wife in the ordinary way, consequently by purchase, or 
if the father refused to give her to him, to pay the latter the 
ordinary and therefore the average price J The Deuteronomist, 
in case the seducer had employed the smallest violence, 
increases the penalty by enacting that he must not only take 
her at the ordinary market price, but that he might never 
subsequently dismiss her, so that he would be compelled to 
support her all her life.^ A maiden, who had sinned without 
being seduced either by words or by violence, may have been 
deemed sufficiently punished by the loss of the tokens of vir- 
ginity (which are spoken of below) ; at any rate the present 231 
Pentateuch does not inform us whether there was any additional 
legal penalty. One who was betrothed was regarded in almost 
the same light as one who was married ; the stern penalty of 
death was enacted in the case of sexual transgression here. It 
appUed invariably to the seducer, and to the betrothed as well, 
in case she had neglected to call for aid when the place was 
one where she might have done so.' — Parents in good circum- 
stances would give the young wife maid-servants or some similar 
dowry of small amount towards the now establishment,^ but for 
the rest only rarely and exceptionally a share in the actual 
fortune.* 

From this we see that even full marriage was little more 
than a particular kind of contract, legally valid only to the 
same extent as any other similar contract. But assuredly 
Jahveism regarded it in respect to its real essence and its 
higher function, as a sacred covenant concluded before God,^ 
and it may be taken for granted that a consecration appropriate 
to this conception took place on the day of betrothal or wed- 
ding. But the particulars have not been preserved in any 

(fxcept the Ethiopic), but which met * Something of the kind is presup- 

with u Fomewhat difl'ercut historiciil fnte posed in Ex. xxi. 0. 

araonf? tlio individual races. * As in the case mentioned, Hist. ii. 

^ Ex. xxii. \b [16] sq. That tho 264 sq. At what date \rritinR became 

aveni;^e price for a lialf-wifo wis from 20 part of the procedure in determining ma- 

to 30 shekels of silver, and for a whole- trimonial setllcments, as spoken of in 

wife al)out 50 eh<'kels, follows from Tobit vii. 14, is not j^reciscly known. 

Uos. iii. 2 ; comp. £x. xxi. 32 ; Deut. xxii. Deuterouom}% however, already mentions 

29. written procedure in regjird to marriage 

' Deu'. xxii. 28 sq. That riolenco is generally. 
Mipposed here follows from the scl«*ction • Aoconling to Prov. ii. 17: jMal. ii. 

of the words in ver. 28: c«)mp. 2.5-27 : 14. This idea of the iKind was brou;^]it 

an<l it is the only piissjigo which treatb of into pn)niinciu*o in otluT rosjx'ctij by tho 

the rape of a virgin. Prophets; Uos. ii. 20 [18] sqq. ; Ezek. 

« Dout xxii. 23-27. xvi. 8. 
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ancient description/ and it cannot be proved that the ceremony 
by means of the assistance of a priest crossed the boundaries of 
mere private life. As a matter of fact, the Levitical priesthood, 
as one particular national tribe, still stood at too great a 
distance from the life of the individual households of the 
nation, while on the other hand, each individual household was 
too much shut up within its own limits. 
232 The national wedding customs in Israel, however, with 
their public parades and processions at night by torchlight 
which usually accompanied at any rate a full marriage, were 
much the same as they have ever been among all the nations 
of those regions, and as they still exist at the present day.' It 
is more important to notice that according to the primitive 
custom of those countries the characteristic token of a woman's 
being married or betrothed was wearing the veil, by which she 
became easily and purposely recognisable everywhere in public ; ' 
but even when she met, or suspected the presence of, the man 
to whom she was betrothed, etiquette required that she should 
veil herself. The veil over the concealed head might thus pass 
as an undesigned proof that the woman no longer belonged to 
herself, but had something on her head which would always 
remind her of him to whom she belonged, and who was so far 
her lord, and was, as it were, the visible head of her own head. 
This is a true thought, and it moved the Apostle to call the 
indispensable veil itself, in an appropriate context and in the 
heat of discourse, briefly and sharply a power or a compulsion 
which the woman must have on her head.^ And inasmuch as 
the woman's veil had been a subject of conversation, playful as 
well as serious, for thousands of years previous to this, it has 
even found its way as a thing of significance into the typical 
narrative of the model marriage of Isaac with Bebecca.^ 

* Tlie most complete description of Paul includes here the maidens, as Teitul- 
this is still, Kuth iv. 11-13. lian supposes in his well-known txea- 

' See a brief notice in the Erkliirung tise De Vdandis Virginibua. But both 

der drei ersten Evv, s. 339. the words themselves, as well as the 

' That widows did not wear it during ancient practice, show that maidens are 

their days of mourning because they not spoken of here at all, and that Tertul- 

might not appear in public, is clear from lian arbitrarily extended the meaning of 

Gen. xxzviii. 14, 19. — At the present day the passage to them. — But the same con- 

the maidous of TuArik still wear no veil, elusion may bo inferred from the words 

see Hnnoteau's Gr. de lalangue Tamac/wk, which arc so easy to misunderstand, which 

p. xix. The same is the aise in North- describe Abraham as the rye-copf»rr, i.e. 

oast Africa (Munzinger's Ostafr. Studini^ the veil of Sarah : only the fact that he 

p. 146), but also by the Tigris (Loftus, whs her husband enabled him to protect 

Trav. in Chaldaa and Sutiana, p. 383 hnr adequately from every lustful eye, 

sqq.). Gen. XX. 16 ; comp. Lehrhucky \ 327, 

* 1 Cor. xi. 10. All that is obscure in eighth ed. 

this passage which, in other respects, is * Gen. xxiv. 62-67. Thj meaning of 

perfectly plain, vorr. 3-1 o, is whether this whole passage will be Boffidentlj 
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Eebecca is betrothed to Isaac of her own free determination, 233 
and without having seen him first, and makes the long journey 
over the Euphrates and the Jordan to him accompanied by 
Eliezer alone. She is seated aloft on her camel and through- 
out the long wearisome journey has no thought about a veil, as 
she expects to meet her betrothed first in his own house. But 
he one day, having just returned to his dwelling in the south 
after attending his mother's funeral, and full of anguish for 
her loss, is gone out alone into the fields towards evening, in 
order the more freely to indulge his grief. He^ too, on his 
side, is as far as possible from expecting the compensation and 
comfort which is so near him. But at the first quite unex- 
pected view of the solitary wanderer in the distance, whom she 
has never seen before, she is as suddenly as irresistibly filled 
with the conviction that he is her betrothed. Down she comes 
from her camel in all haste, afraid of having to meet him in an 
unseemly fashion, and not till then does she ask Eliezer who 
it is, veiling herself almost without waiting for his answer. So 
truly did her feeling guide her here, as it did in all that she 
thought or did in the matter both previously and subsequently. 
This is the type of true love from beginning to end ! And this 
appropriate and beautiful trait concludes this whole typical 
narrative section, which was not above depicting even the 
mysterious omens and bounding presentiments of genuine 
love. 

4. Finally, we must not blame the husband severely, if 
when the preliminaries to his marriage were such as have been 
described, he considered that he still kept in his own hands a 
certain right of dissolving it. The earlier legislation contains 2U 
nothing definite in regard to this marital authority; and in the 
earlier days when all domestic life was marked by a stricter 
morality, it would only be in exceptional cases that a husband 
would make an evil use of his rights in this respect. Just as 
the great prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries depict 
Jahveh as repelling the community of Israel which had become 
unfaithful, and driving it from its visible home back into 



clear after what has been suid above. It 
is true that the whole of chap. xziv. has 
been borrowed somewhat abruptly from 
the Fourth Narrator, so that wu do not at 
once see the relation of the first words of 
Ter. 6*2, • Isaac was come from cominp,' 
i.e. • was just come to Beer L. K.,' for 
nothing is said previously of hin having 
been present at the death and burial of 
his mother in Hebron, and of Abraliam 
having then sent him to Beer L. B. to 



take possession of the inheritance, inclu- 
ding the ancestral estate of his mother, 
which now came to him. The Fourth Nar- 
rator must have made mention of this 
earlier in an account which has not been 
preserved to us. Nevertheless, it is easy 
to supply the di'ficiency from ver. 07 : 
comp. xxiii. 2, xxv. 11. Something very 
similar is rclat4)d in Munzinger s Osla/ir, 
Studient s. 147. 
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the desert, but nevertheless cherishing in the very bottom of 
his heart no malignant wrath, and ever ready to receive the 
penitent once again into his glory : so, undoubtedly, every 
honourable man felt in regard to his own little household. 
But the morals of the whole people were gradually becoming 
more and more licentious from Solomon's time, and when the 
ancient conscientiousness and feeling of honour had become 
impaired to an intolerable degree, the Deuteronomist attempted 
by some stringent enactments at any rate to limit the excessive 
arbitrary power of the husband. One of these laws, which 
really supplemented the ancient legislation, shows us that by 
the time of the Deuteronomist these matters had long been so 
far reduced to system, that the husband was obliged to give a 
bill of divorce to the wife whom he put aside.' This would 
serve her as a token that the marriage had been legally dis- 
solved, so that she might marry again ; and undoubtedly such 
a bill did not contain further charges against the wife, as 
though it had been a bill of accusation, but served as a proof 
225 that nothing stood in the way of her second marriage. But 
by that time experience had already shown that couples who 
had been thus separated, often wished to be again united in 
marriage, after the wife had found a second husband. Not 
only was all the permanency, but also all the worth and sanc- 
tity of marriage destroyed by the dissolution of relations which 
might go on being formed and broken off again indefinitely, 
even in respect to the same two men. It was, therefore, verj' 
properly enacted that a wife who had been put aside might 
never again be married to the same husband ; he had accord- 
ingly to consider well from the first what he was doing if he 
demanded a separation. — The other law related to an allegation 
of the lack of the tokens of virginity made by a young husband. 
The old custom was that a maiden who lacked these tokens 
should be punished as a prostitute, and consequently, in this 
case, as an adulteress,^ and this the law could not alter, because 
it was manifestly the most powerful means of deterring 
daughters from prostitution. But on this account it required 
with all the more justice that he who made such an allegation 

* This, in tho law, Dcut. xxiv. 1-4 which w;ib still left to the husband by 

fcomp. Jer. iii. 1, 8) is not commanded Deuteronomy, was brginning to be looked 

for the first time, but assumed as well upon as t'^K) great. The phrase there 

iinderstood ; comp. rac. Is. 1. 1. The con- (comp. xxiii. 15) is equivalent to *a 

troversy mentioned by the commentiitors hateful thinp of any kind," i.e. according 

on Malt. Y. 31 8<|., between Ilillel and to Lchrh. § 286 </, anUhiug hateful, dia- 

iShamniai about the meaning of the words pleasing. 

^yr[ ri5iy. I^®ut- 3Utiv. 1, could only have 3 p^ 20I 
arisen in a time when the arl^itniry power, 
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out of mere malice, should have to pay a pecuniary penalty to 
the aggrieved parents of the young wife, amounting to twice 
as much as the price paid for the marriage,^ and should lose 
his right to a legal separation from the wife whom he had 
maliciously calumniated, the last clause having the same ground 
as the similar case already mentioned.^ 

Still, in the earlier and better days, if a husband was 
stung with matrimonial jealousy but did not purpose imme- 
diate separation on mere suspicion, the Book of Origins 
interested itself in the case of the defenceless wife, at any rate 
as far as the spirit of that age rendered possible.' If the hus- 
band was troubled about the fidelity of his pregnant wife on 
grounds of suspicion which he could not prove, the law bade 
him neither keep silence nor yet take vengeance into his own 
hands. Bather did it recognise his obligation to act in the 
matter, and his guilt if he neglected to do so,^ just as might have 236 
been expected from the extreme dread shown everywhere by 
the ancient community of even any possible defilement of their 
corporate sanctity. But the belief still prevailed that in such 
a case the possibly defiled external sanctuary must and could 
itself render assistance, and that accordingly an ordeal, pro- 
cured through the instrumentality of a priest, was to be sought 
for at the most holy place. The husband was to bring the 
wife to the priest, who would conduct her right in front of 
the inner Sanctuary, in order that the ordeal might be 
obtained by means of a sacrifice and a peculiar drink which 
the priest himself prepared. The sacrifice, since the guilt of 
the wife was assumed in the first instance, was a kind of guilt- 
offering, being without oil and incense.* Nevertheless it could 
not be deemed a complete guilt-offering; its purpose was 
rather to warn the wife of what was so strongly denoted by 
the husband's jealousy, viz. the possibility of her guilt and its 
fearful consequences. Accordingly it was not as much as a 
complete guilt-offering, it consisted simply of meal and even 
of tiie poor barley-meal, and was called a warning-offering 
or a jealousy-offering. When all was made ready for this 
sacrifice, the priest was to take an ordinary earthen vessel and 
mix in it sacred water (i.e. water drawn from a fountain in the 
temple) with dust taken from the floor of the inner Sanctuary. 
In this way he prepared a most peculiar drink, holy in a 
twofold degree, and very hard to swallow. Next, as the woman 



» P. 200;8q. 

* P. 201. Dent xxii. 13-21, 

• Num. T. 11-81. 



* This is clear from tho arrangement 
of the words in yer. 31. 
» P. 62. 
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was standing with bare bead and holding the sacrifice right 
in front of and facing the inner Sanctuary, he told her before- 
hand what would be the fearful curse which would befall her, 
in case she were guilty, when she had swallowed this drink ; 
then he took her oath, next dipped in the water a document on 
which was written the words of the curse, and when all this 
had been gone through made her drink some of it; after 
this he took the sacrifice from her hand and solenmly offered 

237 it up, and lastly made her swallow all that was left of the drink. 
The effect of this long and awful rite was belieyed to be that 
the woman who knew herself not to be innocent^ could not 
fail to be instantly destroyed by the water and earth of the 
Sanctuary drunk under such impressive circumstances, her 
pregnant body to be burst,^ her hips to rot into dust. And 
as a fact, in the early simpler days, as long as the belief 
remained operative, a consequence like this may have been of 
no such rare occurrence ; while, on the other hand, the drink 
was without serious danger to the woman who was conscious of 
her own innocence, and did not impede the progress of her 
pregnancy. The author of the Book of Origins undoubtedly 
found this usage already existing, and it is quite in accord- 
ance both with the old sacrificial ideas of Jahveism, and with 
certain other traces of the early belief in ordeals to be found 
there.^ But we know also that it passed out of use tolerably 
early.' 

What was the fate of a divorced wife who found no other 
husband,^ we do not exactly know. A priest might not marry 
her.^ It cannot be proved that the husband had to endow her 
at the separation with even the smallest portion beyond the 
fortune which she might herself have brought him,^ (as Moham- 

288 medanism prescribes, assuming a much greater firequency of 
such cases) ; they are often placed side by side with the 

* n3V» ^^' 21 sq., 27, can 1>y no usages to those described here, see e^. 

meens signify merely to swell, but must Ikot. et Extr, torn. xii. p. 649 ; Recueil de4 

also indicate the consequence of this, \\z. Voyages^ torn. ii. (Paris, 1825), p. 9. 

bursting. In like manner Dnp,verr. 18- H. Halleur, Das Leben der ye^er tVest- 

27. certainly means according to Lehrb, q/>^«:* (Berlin 18510 8.34; ^wj^ 

§ 179a. as much as niD, 2 Sam. ii. 26. »• l^J^ sq.; Lmn^nes JVatrls, ii 

*• , , . ^T . .. . 8. 82 sq., 281 sq. ; BasUan s Kette nock 

and 18 used as a circumlocution for mis- g^ Salvador (1859), s. 90. 
fortune, death The LXX already went , ,j^^ j^g^„^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ p^^^ 

far astray m their interpietation of this j^^ ^^- j^ ^^^^ *» ^nt a learned rcpc- 

description of a matter which had become ^tJQjj 

obscure to them. , rru , * They bori the specUl name nWIJ 

» The following are such : The oracle ^ * * 'V^ *v 

of the high-priest, the oracle through the * Lev. xxi. 7, 14 ; E»ek. xUt. 22. 

rods described Num. xviL 16-28 [1-13]; • P.,173. 
see below on the point. — For similar 
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widows,' and shared, if they inherited no fortune from their 
paternal home, the fate of the latter so often bewailed in the 
Old Testament. 

If, in conclusion, we once more look away from these details 
to the whole condition of woman as it is revealed in its larger 
and more general features in the history of the ancient nation, 
we then for the first time see clearly what an influence ancient 
Jahyeism exercised in determining her worth and position in 
the realm, in spite of the surviving restrictions of an earlier 
stage of civilisation. There is no trace of the contemptible 
and preposterous life to which Mohammedanism has gradually 
degraded women. A woman, should she be possessed of 
extraordinary gifts, might even be recognised as a prophetess 
and a poetess, as a national leader and a ruler, and retain such 
dignities till she met with a renowned death ; ^ although this 
stepping out of the sphere into which she was born never 
became frequent or connected with superstition. With what 
success even a defenceless country damsel could defy the 
mightiest king, is seen in the Song of Solomon. Again, the 
£ict that the wife of Isaiah is called simply ^ the prophetess,' 
not on account of her own office, but of that of her 
husband, is a sufficient proof that the true estimation of the 
better nature and influence of woman and of her position 
towards her husband early made powerful efforts to establish 
itself. 

5. During almost the whole period of the nation's existence 
it retained undiminished its eager delight alike in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and other arts of industry, and in matrimony 
and the continuance of the family in the tribe and the great 
community. Nothing is more alien to those days than prudish 
and melancholy views in regard to marriage and children. In 
the earlier times, however, this fresh delight in life and this 
zeal for the honour of the house not only found far more open 
utterance, but assumed very peculiar forms in relation to those 
blessings which at that time were regarded as almost the 239 
highest of ordinary life. This shows itself most in the custom 
of marriage by the brother-in-law (the leviratusy termed also a 
marriage of duty). We know^ that to every free-bom Israel- 
itish family there belonged a plot of land which could not be 
alienated, that the continuance of this institution had the 
closest connection with the whole national constitution, accord- 
ing to which such a hereditary portion was almost inseparable 

' Lev. xxii. 13 ; Num. xxx. 10 [9]. • P. 177 sq. 

» Hist, ii. 374 eqq. 
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from the family that should possess it, and was deemed its 
dearest and most sacred possession. We know also,' how self- 
eontained every family was in the earliest days, and how firmly 
all its members grouped themselves around their common 
father. If the owner of such an estate died without leaving a 
son behind him, so that a whole family in Israel was threatened 
with extinction, which, just as among the ancient Hindoos and 
indeed among every healthy primitive race, was reckoned a 
great and dismal misfortune, inasmuch as none remained to 
uphold the fame of his house and his forefathers in the com- 
munity,^ then the widow, as though she were no true widow,' 
was strictly bound to continue in the same house, and to 
marry again no one except the nearest relative of the deceased, 
who could best represent his flesh and blood, his brother, 
therefore, or if such did not exist, a kinsman of the same 
standing. This relative, whether already married or not, and 
whether or not he wished to take another wife, was on his side 
bound to beget by her a son, who should inherit the name and 
house of the deceased. In return, however, he enjoyed together 
with the widow, the usufruct of the outstanding estate, till the 
son whom he had to bring up came of age. Thus the house 
which was threatened with extinction was given a new lease of 
240 life with as far as possible the same blood. The law, moreover, 
only applied to brothers living at the same spot ; and a service 
of love like this performed from a feeling of necessity or of 
duty, thus made an exception to the laws already explained 
concerning forbidden connections.* If the nearest brother-in- 
law refused to accept the obligation, perhaps because he did 
not feel himself competent to undertake a second household, 
he could then legally transfer his claim on the widow and the 
property to the nearest relative whom he found willing to take 
it.* Even a widow who was no longer marriageable and who 
was without a son, and who desired to give up her hereditary 
estate and rest in peace, might legally summon all who 
laid claim to it in virtue of relationship, in order that they 
might establish their respective claims in turn, under the 
condition that he who was willing to acquire it should complete 
this marriage-at-law with an equally childless daughter-in- 

* P. 187 sq. clearly from the order to bum the harlot 

' Comp. Jer. xxix. 32; xxxv. 19; as an adulteress, Gen. xzxriii. 24. 

Mai. ii. 12. This vas of course the case * P. 197. 

with the houses of the grandees of the * All this is according to Dent. xxt. 

nation, 1 Sum. ii. 35 ; 2 Sam. vii. 11; 5-10, and Buth iv. 1-10, the two repre- 

1 Kings ii. 24 : comp. the opposite case, sentations mutually supplementing one 

Is. xxii. 16. another. 
' This important particular appears 
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law. The jokes and surprises to wliich tliis might well give 
occasion, are described pleasantly enough in the Book of 
Buth.^ Moreover, the ancient custom was liberal enough in these 
matters to excuse the wife for many a step which would otherwise 
have been intolerable, just as when Tamar finally succeeded with 
impunity in obtaining a son from her recalcitrant father-in-law,^ 
or when Euth gave Boaz to understand by means of a strong 
hint, though with every propriety, what vms the matrimonial 
protection which she desired him to afford her.' 

It is, however, most improbable that Moses was the first to 
introduce this custom of marriage-at-law, since the circumstances 
and views of such primitive nations are alone sufficient to ac- 
count for it, and it is actually to be found in a very similar 
form among other, and completely alien races/ Nor is it 
mentioned in any earlier legislation than Deuteronomy. And 
deeply rooted as the custom undoubtedly was during Israel's 
earliest days,^ it was not difficult to see that this exception to 
the other matrimonial laws ordained by Jahveism, might 
easily lead to most unfortunate complications, if in somewhat 
less primitive times no willing relative could be found, and the 
widow nevertheless believed herself bound to insist on her 
right. This, indeed, is represented with the utmost ingenuous- 
ness in the narrative of Tamar and the patriarch Judah.^ 24i 
This caused the custom to die out tolerably early*, so that it is 
already explained as an antiquity in the Book of Euth. But 
the Deuteronomist, who was always seeking to restore the 
ancient customs which had become obsolete in his own days, 
revived this too ; not, however, without allowing the respon- 
sible person to free himself from his obligation by a public 
declaration before court. At the same time he obviously re- 
vived it out of pity for the widow, whose marriage with anyone 
else never seems to have been regarded with favour. But we 
find an indication of the extent to which the custom had 
then fallen into disuse in what this legislator permitted the 

> For this correct interpretation of dt los Indies, edited by Scherzer, Vienna, 

Ruth iv. 3-5, see the Jahrbb. der 1867. The same, however, is to be found 

BUfl. Wha. viii. s. 166. For flS^lDI. ^er. 6, among the ancient Hindoos and Persians, 

n^ Di is to ^ ^^^f comp. verr. 8-10. see Manu, ix. 67-70, 97 ; Spiegel's ^iw/a, 

*« Gen. xxxviii. 24-26. "' ^ ^": , , v *v r t. 

t R^th iii. 1-14. -^"^^ " *^*® shown by the fact that 

« As is the case among the Caucasians ? special verb was formed to express the 

and many other widely separated nations, *^®»- 03% ^ marry-at4aio, i.e. to take a 

■66 Bodenstedt's Vblker des Kaukasus wife in this marriage-at-law. An his- 

(Frankfurt. a. M. 1848), s. 82. For torical instance of t&s occurs, Jud. x. 1, 

Africa, 866 livingstODo's Pavels, i. s. 222 ; according to the rendering of the LXX, 
for ancient AnMrica, in Guatemala, see * Gen. zzzvlii. 

Frane. Ximenai^ Las Histarias del Origin 

P 
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woman to do in court to the man who refused to accept his 
responsibilifcj. She might take his shoe off, call him a bare- 
footed one, and spit in his face. For it will be easily under- 
stood fix)m what has been abeadj said,^ that the drawing off 
of the shoe in court was originallj what a man did himself 
when he gave up a right, and was consequentlj intended to 
signify nothing but the renunciation of a right and of a pos- 
session ; so that in this respect the description given by the 
Book of Euth is more ancient than that of the Deuteronomist, 
who desired only to retain so much of the custom as was valid 
and could be valid at his own time. 

The adoption of children was permitted, but not very favour- 
ably regarded, as the typical case of the patriarchs shows.' 
The custom seems to have been for the adopter to throw his 
mantle over the child which was to be adopted as one of his 
own, and a similar custom prevailed among other ancient 
nations.' 

c. The Relation between Slaves, Masters, and Free Men. 

A respected and powerfal house will always be a centre to 
which a greater or smaller number of people of less power and 
242 consequence will attach themselves, as long as either birth 
(nature) or fortune give rise to different grades of human capa- 
city or power. These weaker strangers will be the more closely 
attached to the house, and the more a part of its possessions, 
the more independently each house exists for itself alone, and 
the more exclusive its dependence on the paternal authority. 
Thus the earliest form which this attachment took was that of 
slavery, i.e. of household property, its origin extending back into 
pre-historic times. In the Old Testament it makes its appear- 
ance abruptly in the history of Abraham as a fully-developed 
institution, without any earlier mention of it, except its predic- 
tion by Noah at the commencement of the history of the 
present human race.^ 

However, we are able to recognise very accurately in the 
Old Testament what were the sources from which slavery 
grew up. The great majority of slaves may have originally 

' P. 180 flj. fin., ed. Cur. ; Qirq Fe^r, p. 91, 5 piir. ; abo 

* Gen. xvi. 2. the Arabic passage given by QiiAtrem^rs 

' Comp. the German ManUlkind. in the Mhnoirts de tjcad, des Inter, xr. 

This afibras the easiest explanation of the 2, pp. 319 sq., 326 sqq., and the deacrip- 

application of this costoni to a similar case, tions in Sapeto's Viaggio ira i Bogoi, 

1 fingszix. 19-21 ; similar, again, is the p. 119 sq., 173. 

instance mentioned, Ruth iii.4-14. Comp. * G^. ix. 25-27. 

faithet, ShakrastAnTs EHmilal, p. 440, ad 
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become bucIi by their lives having been spared when taken 
captive in war, although the ancient practice of Jahveism, as 
will be shown below, put very narrow limitations to this sparing 
of human booty, and consequently the number of male slaves 
in Israel could not have increased in this way to any important 
extent. The extensive trade in slaves carried on at an ex- 
tremely early period,^ may have arisen in consequence of a 
surplus of such prisoners of war. But human robbery on a 
great scale was soon added to this by means of military in- 
roads, against which the prophets of the Old Testament declaim 
indignantly.^ Stealing human beings was punished by the 
laws of Jahveism as one of the very worst offences.' — But, 
on the other hand, many from poverty, laziness, or moral 
degeneracy, fell into a condition of dependence, or even chose 
to offer themselves as slaves merely to escape the cares of pro- 
viding for their own maintenance. Thus, too, the patriarch 243 
Noah, in the passage referred to above,^ proclaims slavery as 
particularly the curse and consequence of moral turpitude. 
When, again, the individual houses were united in the higher 
organisation of an administrative realm, the debtor whom other 
means fSsiiled would be then compelled to pay with the person 
of his children, his wife, or even himself.* Many parents, how- 
ever, would also sell their children merely on account of poverty 
or from slothfulness.® — Finally, slavery spread by means of the 
home-bom children of slaves, who shared every variety in the 
fortune of the house, and even in Israel were from the first 
deemed the most faithful and best.^ Thus the mightier houses 
early became the centres of very large assemblages of slaves of 
every variety of character, who according to their several capa- 
bilities and trades discharged the most diverse, but often most 
important household duties,® and whose overseer, termed the 

' Presopposed already in regard to anything more than that this city "was 

Abraham, G«n. xvii. 23, 27. the one to which his family belonged, and 

' Amoa i 6, 8. he would himself go by reference should 

' P. 186. he receive his freedom. But we must also 

* Viz. in that prophetic passage at the remember that ver. 8 is only an expla- 
oommencement of the whole history of the nation of the obsolete mode of speedb in 
present human race according to the true ver. 2. Moreover, the terms * home-bom' 
meaning of the entire narrative, Gen. iz. or ' son of a female slave,' as indicating 
18-27. the best kind of sUve, are often put for 

* P. 184. slave in general, Ex. xxiii. 12. 

* Ex. xxi. 7 ; bx. Is. 1. 1 ; comp. • We may also notice that in the an- 
fif anzinger's Osta/rikanuche Sttidien, cient view the slave had properly no per- 
B. 246, 483. sonal name, enjoying no such honour, but 

' Ex. xxi. 4 ; xxiii. 12 ; Gen. xiv. 14 ; as a mere thing, iiscS to be distinguished, 

xvii« 23, 27. "Wlien Eliezer (Hist. i. 294) just like an animal, only by a numl)er. 

Oen. XT. 3, is called a home-bom slave of Hence the witty enumeration in ffaririf 

Abfaham's, and yet in var. 2 Damaacns is s. 376 eqq. ds Sac, 
cdlad his natxre dtj, thia need not signify 

p2 
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eldest of the houseliold, althougli taken irom their midsty was 
often a most exalted personage.^ 

In ways like these, slavery in the old world had long struck 
its roots very deeply into all domestic institutions when Jahve- 
ism made its appearance. To abolish it at once was not to be 
thought of; but no other ancient religion, either in respect to 
its actual origin^ or its unextinguishable impulses, was ever 
so emphatically opposed to it, or at least to all inhumanity con- 
nected with it, or made such sure preparations for its abolition. 
The fundamental principle here finds clear utterance. If 
244 Israel had once been the slave of Egypt, and knew therefore 
how to value genuine liberty, what excuse could it have for 
treating its own slaves harshly? How could it help (this 
further consequence at any rate follows easily in thought) try- 
ing to extirpate all slavery ? And even the earliest law took for 
the first time a decisive position above the traditional household 
usage, inasmuch as it ordained universal conmiandments for 
the benefit of all slaves without distinction of nationality, for 
Hebrews and for aliens. Its requirements were as follow : — 

1) Slaves were at any rate to be placed on an equal footing 
with free men in regard to life's spiritual privileges ; before God 
the former were not more insignificant than the latter, but on 
the contrary enjoyed with equal rights aU the blessings of the 
higher religion. They were to rejoice in the sabbath,' to be 
circumcised,^ and therefore to enter the community of Jahveh as 
thoroughly as those who were free ; how much was already 
implied in that! That their masters should also let them 
partake of the joys of sacrifice is especially enjoined by the 
Deuteronomist.^ Among heathen nations the customs in respect 
to all these things were for the most part totally di£Ferent. 

2) The law gave them certain civil rights in regard to their 
masters, without, it is true, putting them quite on a par with 
free men. The slaughter of a slave shall not remain unpunished, 
says the oldest law, but it does not determine here the amount 
of the penalty, and it leaves the master quite unpunished if the 
slave does not die till some days after a chastisement ; severely 
maiming him was to be expiated with his mammiission.^ All 
these regulations applied equally for the benefit of female slaves. 

Nevertheless the presence of national feeling even here 
cannot be wholly denied, as the law was more merciful to the 

1 But. i. 294. 22 ; Ex. zz. 44. 

« HiMt. ii. 188 eq. • Deut xii. 12, 17 eq.; xvi. 11, 14; 

* Ex. zx. ii., and the passages corre- stiU more simply Ex. xii. 44. 
spondiog to this one. ' Ex. zxi. 20 sq., 26 sq. : oompL Ter. 82. 

• Gad. ZTii. 10-14, 23-27 ; xxzit. Yezy finely expressed, Job zxxL 18-16. 
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Hebrew slave than to others. It decreed ^ that such a slave 2^& 
after serving for six full years should be set at liberty, leaving 
behind, however, the wife who might have been given to him 
by his master during this period, and any children whom she 
had bom him. If he abready had a wife when he lost his 
freedom, e.g. on account of debt, then they both went free. 
A period of seven years in such a case was fixed by ancient 
custom, if not for slaves, still for hired servants.^ But the 
limitation of the period of servitude to six years, and the ex- 
press proclamation of the seventh year as the year of freedom, 
is undoubtedly a subsequent result of the conception of the 
sabbath ; but it is equally certain that it was established at the 
time when the commimity itself was founded, a time when all 
these conceptions were in such full vigour as will be shown 
further on. An appropriate addition to this, accordingly, was 
that anyone who did not desire to avail himself of this conse- 
crated year of freedom, should receive from his n^aster at the 
Sanctuary, under the sanction of the highest judicial court,' a 
token which should serve as a memorial of his solemn determi- 
nation to remain a slave for ever. This was done by the priest 
holding the slave's ear against the door or door-post of the 
Sanctuary, while the master bored it through with an awl, 
much in the same way as the nose is pierced of an animal which 
is about to be tamed.^ This might always take place at one of 
the yearly festivals when they were in the habit of making a 
pilgrimage up to the Sanctuary. The fact, however, that it was 
always necessary in the first place to take such a bondsman up 
to the Sanctuary, proves that the Deity was deemed the supreme 
guardian of the freedom and the freeing of the members of his 
community. Still the priests had to investigate the case more 
closely, were able to hear what the bondsman had to say, and 
only permitted the ignominy to be inflicted on him when they 
were convinced that he really did not desire his liberty. 

• 

> Ex. xxi. 2-11. * According to the context the second 

' Gon. xxix. 18 sqq. An apparent 1fi^^n> Ex. xxi. 6, is to be referred to 

interchange of a simiikr kind between Q^n^Kilf on this, however, see below. 

the numljers six and seven is found * Comp. Is. xxxvii. 29 ; Ezek. xxxviii. 

Gen. ii. 2, as well as Jer. xxxiv. 14. — 4. It was an ancient custom with certain 

Relics of this primitive custom arc even Arab tribes to bore through or shorten 

vet to be found in these regions, having , . the ear of a captive who was to 

been revived by means ot the Bible, see ^([j'*^>' 

several passages in Lynches Narrative of become a slave, and whose life was there- 

the United States Expedition to the liivcr fore to bo spared, HanuUat p. 114, 7. 

Jordan (London, 1849). Among the Similar facts in Munzioger's Ostafrik, 

Lesghians the period of service is ten 6'^tKi^i>n, ss. 312, 383; Petermann's /^tfiMfi 

years, see NouveUes Ann, dc$ Voyaget^ im Orient^ ii. s. 108. 
1862, L p. 90. 
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The servitude of a Hebrew female slave, a daughter e.g., 
sold by her father (as often happened) on account of domestic 
poverty, was of course limited in the same way to the period 
of six years ; ^ moreover, her master might not sell her again as 
246 an ordinary slave.' If he had chosen her for a concubine for 
himself (as in the earlier days was undoubtedly often his pur- 
pose from the first), and after she had become marriageable 
had publicly recognised her as such and thereby raised her to 
a higher stage ; (for a concubine always stood higher than a 
mere female slave,' and was more like a liberta), then, in case 
he afterwards got tired of and repudiated her, he might 
not sell, but at the most might marry, her again to a 
stranger. If, on the other hand, he select^ her as a concubine 
for his son, he had to give her a bridal portion as though she 
had been a daughter. If he kept her but took another half- 
wife along with her, then he was bound either to withdraw 
from her none of the prerogatives of a half-wife, or else at 
once to set her free,^ possibly before the expiration of the six 
years. — Such a girl would undoubtedly often not know what 
was her real position, in case her master had neither set her 
free nor betrothed her to his son, nor yet practically emanci- 
pated her in order to marry her to someone else like one of his 
own daughters. Accordingly, if under such indefinite circum- 
stances, anyone were to lie with her, it would have been too 
harsh to have punished him as an adulterer, as her owner 
would be often ready enough to demand. The law was content 
with requiring from him a guilt-offering,* in addition to the 
legal penalty inflicted on both parties for simple fornication, as 
we may conclude from what has been said above.^ 

' As is said still more distinctly in emancipate^ Ilamdsa^ p. 442, last lioe, 

Dout. XV. 12, 17. and more on the meaning of the whole 
» This is the meaning of the words. . ^ j,^ j ^^ ^-^ 

L::. XXI. 7 : comp. Lev. xxv. 39, 42. is 

s p. 199 gqq. s. 275 sq. — This also makes tho passage 

* This is the meaning of Ex. xxi. 7- Lev. xix. 20, clear; only the words 

.11; ver. 10 sq. certainly refers to tljo ^^-,« j^-^^tj (which the LXX already ob- 

mastcr himself, with whom the whole • • ,,""^ , . . «v ^, , 

passaci^ is dealing, not to the son. Ver. 8, «<^"«^ ^1 supplying airro.,) must be taken 

already misunderstood in many ways by thus: 'So let there be distinction! i.e.thii8i8 

the earlier translators, only becomes this case to be kept distinct from another 

intelligible if wecon«ader vb the same ns case with which it is not identical,* vix. 

b, and give to the Hifil of mD. ''^hich actual adultery. nDTTD is moch the same 

occurs only here and in Lev. xix. 20, the m 'given up ' in the sense just expUined. 

meaning of *to free, i.e. to make a con- But that n*^? signifies puniaknunt ean- 

cubine.' For the concubine must have . , 11^^ ^i. r-..!.- • n<««A . 

held a f«p higher position, she had, e.g. "*>' ^ P«>^«1 ^^ ""> ^^^P* H +A :• 

nourishing animal food assigned to her, as • Ley. xix, 20-22. 

indicated in rer. 10. Comp. ^jjj\t to ' P. 58^ 
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Bat this emancipation of a Hebrew slave after six full years 
of senritade must have gone out of nsage at a tolerably early 
date. This we see plainly from the Book of Origins, which 247 
gives great prominence to the distinction between Hebrew and 
non-Hebrew slaves, and requires the former to be treated with 
the utmost consideration, but nevertheless limits their emanci- 
pation to the year of Jubilee (which is spoken of below), a 
period which not nearly all of them could live to see.^ The 
Beuteronomist, it is true, re-instates here too the ancient law, 
and even enjoins that a small portion should be given out of 
kindness to the emancipated slave, to help him at the com- 
mencement of his new independence.^ But even after the 
national reformation effected under Josiah, the proper feeling 
to procure the observance of this particular law was wanting. 
The law had become obsolete for many centuries ; it touched 
the civil rights of rich individuals ; and therefore no king at 
that time, even if he desired to do so, could introduce it on his 
own personal authority, after a totally different usage had been 
long established. As a matter of fact, too, the execution of 
this law would by this time have become far more difficult, 
because the pecuniary circumstances of the citizens had now 
become for a long time far more unequal and more complicated 
than they were in the simplicity of the earliest days when the 
conmiunity was founded. If an effort was now to be made to 
carry out the spirit of the ancient law, it would seem com- 
paratively more easy to abolish slavery altogether in regard to 
their own countrymen, and to substitute for it labour for hire, just 
as the Book of Origins had previously recommended that these 
slaves should be treated exactly like hired servants.' And it is 
really remarkable that an attempt to abolish by law all slavery 
of this kind actually was made under the last king of Judah, 
even though it achieved no permanent success.^ The opinion 
was still maintained that a slave did double the daily work of 24S 
a hired labourer,'^ and on this or other pretexts the attempt 
was soon brought to nothing. The total overthrow of the 
ancient kingdom was necessary before an end could be put to 
a slavery which no one was able to take any further steps to 
banish. In the days of the New Jerusalem, however, slavery 
although not legally abolished, nevertheless seems to have 
been more limited to the household institutions of the most 
powerful and wealthy of the nation. 

' Ler. XXV. 89-46. priest is entirely omitted. 

' Deut XT. 12-18. In speaking of * Lev. xxy. 40. 
boring the ear, yer. 17, all mention of the * Hist, iv. 271. 

Sanctoazy and the co-operation of the * DeuU xy. 1&« 
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— Daring the course of these centaries, howerer, a new rela- 
tion had been growing np, which occupied an intermediate 
position between slavery and free service for hire, a sort of 
feudal dependence or allegiance {clientel). The client is no 
longer the absolute property of his patron — ^his position is far 
more independent ; but he attaches himself to his patron's house- 
hold, and receives his paternal protection in return for dis- 
charging certain services. Thus both have a new object in 
life, one of permanent significance so that the relation be- 
comes hereditary, and one which neither patron nor client feels 
he can easily achieve independently of the other. Such a 
client in Israel might often be called the same as a slave (serf), 
but for all that the difference is most essential. That a rela- 
tion of this kind was formed among the Hebrews, especially 
whilst the simplest modes of life were gradually disappearing, 
even as it existed among many of the ancient Arabian tribes,^ 
has been shown beyond doubt by what has been abeady said,^ 
and the advance which this implies can be learned in the Old 
Testament itself from two exceptional delineations of a similar 
nature. One of the earlier narrators of the Primitive History 
depicts the extraordinary grandeur of the function discharged 
by Moses as the servant of Jahveh towards the community, 
under the image of an overseer of slaves.' The great Unknown 
designates the true nature of the future Messianic servant of 
2*® Jahveh under the image of a client of Jahveh, who executes 
his work independently.^ How much easier it is to give an 
appropriate representation of the function of the higher 
religion under the latter, than under the former, of these 
images! 



3. Sanctity peetaining to Steangees. 

By strangers we mean here all those who, in the widest 
sense of the word, are aliens to a particular household, clan, 
or tribe, or, finally, to the whole nation, but who nevertheless 
come into close contact with one of these communities. Just 
as the household in its most ancient form shut-s out roughly 

> A client was caUcd j'^J^. a plobc- called^U-, mHamAsa, p. 148. 7 sqq. 149. 

. ^''ij TT 1 3. — Similar relations still exist in these 

lan ^^. But just as the old Hebrew countries : corap. Munzinger's (ktafr, 

1J i.e. guest or cottager (tenant), easily Stud. p. 156, 311 sq. 

passed, as will be shown below, into the \ x^m.^^ij. g-S : comp. p. 179. 

meaning of client or rasaal, m the same 4P21lBq 

way among many Azalbs the client was ^* 
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wliatever is external to itself, so does every newly-arisen, more 
comprehensive community act, so long as it has still to attain 
to its fall perfection. But the law, as has been already ex- 
plained, strives to break down this narrow exclusiveness of 
the primitive household wherever its effects may be preju- 
dicial; and thus in respect to strangers Jahveism further 
reveals its higher impulses. The circle of love and esteem, 
of righteousness and equity, shall extend to those who are 
strangers to the private individual, and who therefore so readily 
meet with want of consideration and harshness at his hands. 
Even the law demands this extension, and gives by way of 
example some plain injunctions, the execution of which it must, 
it is true, so far as they set forth equitable and handsome 
treatment, leave over to the individual conscience. Certain 
portions of the rich blessings of the fields and the gardens were 
already ordered by the earliest law to be left ungrudgingly for 
the needy, just as opportunity occurred in each case.^ What- 
ever the hungry man picked with his hands for himself of the 
harvest was not, according to the Deute^onomist, to be made 250 
a matfcer of accusation against him.^ Even the foreign slave, 
whom ill-treatment had caused to run away from his master — 
the case quoted as the most frequent — is taJcen under the pro- 
tection of this legislation.* In particular no unfairness of any 
sort was permitted towards those who worked for hire, in 
order to wring something to one's own advantage out of their 

* Lev. xix. 9 sq. ; Deut. xxiv. 19-22 : looked in haste, for, corresponding to t J> 

comp from the history, Kuth ii 2 sqq. ^^ ^- ^^g^ ^ precipitate, to overl^k 

The former and earher of these two pas- ^^rough excessive haste, or (where the 

sages requires that boUi at the corn- ^^s are referred to) to attempt to do 

hiirvest and the vintage, the gleanings ^^^^ ^ ^^^ has not beea willing to learn 

«hall be left for the poor, and adds that m ^o do properly, or to bungle. Amos vi. 6. 

reaping the harvest a corner of the npe j^ fl^^rew this rare word DID evidently 

field shall be left untouched for them; ^^^came obscure, and in accordance with 

while m picking the grapes, only those later, more Aramaic lingmsticusage.it was 

that were first left from pure oversight interchanged with niD and fcnDTBO that 

were not to be gathered later for the it was thought to mean, what was «ca««-«?. 

owner ; for as grapes do not all npen at ^g ^^ ^i the vintagers were forbidden to 

the same time, those that are unripe are ^^^ ^he scattered grapes. Thus is it 

naturally left, so that the gleaning of the explained in M. nWD. vH. 3: comp. iv. 

vintage came to be distinguished by quite a ^q ^^^^ manifestly incorrectly. We may 

special name, viz. nS^to, i,e. second pick- see generally from M. n^Q -with what 

inc. Thus a distinction is made between scrupulosity, pettiness and want ofsuc- 

the ordinary gleaning of the grapes that cess these teachers of the Iaw expounded 

ripened later, and that of grapes which ?" ^}^ '^?^^^''' *!»« ,I*enteteuch. and 

had been overlooked. The Deuteronomist, forgot over the letter all the spint and 

on the other hand, only speaks of the higher si^ificanco. 

gleaning in either case, but adds to both, ^ ' ^^^^^ ""\- ^26 [24] sq. : comp. 

the olive-harvest, betraying in each respect ^^\^ "^- ^'/"J ^^»o descnption of the 

fpu ^ ^«^ T harshness of the opposite treatment, 

his Utep date. The word O-jg, Lev. j^i, ^j^ ^q ^ *^*^ "^ 

9UZ. 10, should signify what has been over' ' Deut zxiit. 16 (.17\«\« 
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scanty earnings.^ And that every stranger possessed a sacred 
right to protection and assistance, that between one's own 
countrymen and dependent foreign tribes no difference in this 
respect should properly be made ; nay, that under the forms 
of even the least known and most foreign-looking suppliants, 
nothing less than the Divinity may draw near to mortals with 
an entreaty not to be badly treated, this the twofold narrative 
of the opposite conduct of Abraham and of the Sodomites shows 
in a clear light and with insurpassable beauty.^ 

But if it was a hard matter for Jahveism to break down 
the exclusiveness of the ancient household, it was still harder 
for it to remove the boundaries of nationality. For the nation 
was then only beginning to come into existence, and while 
therefore it was vigorous enough, it was in the highest degree 
narrow and rough ; and this was all the more the case in Israel 
since Jahveism itself had to endeavour to enlist the national 
feeling as one of its supports. Sharp opposition to other races 
was therefore essential to this nation. National antipathy to 
the Egyptians was formed in the cradle of the conmiunity, and 
was succeeded by the same feeling towards the Canaanites 
and the Philistines ; this again, after the days of David and 
Solomon, by aversion towards the smaller kindred tribes which 
surrounded them ; and, finally, towards the great heathen do- 
minions in the three continents of the old world. All this time 
the opposition was continually growing deeper and stronger 
with the growth of Israel, in proportion as nationality and 
Jahveism graduaUy became more and more intertwined one with 
251 another. Thus even the earliest law is unable wholly to conceal 
a warmer inclination towards its own people. It enjoins love, 
and readiness to give help, to make peace and atonement in re- 
gard to one's own countrymen.' It takes the slaves of Hebrew 
blood in quite a special manner under its own protection,^ al- 
though its tone towards strangers is invariably far gentler than 
that of other ancient religions. But the step from this position 
to a command to hate foreign nations and their inhabitants, 
is a tolerable wide one, and the ancient law guards itself care- 
fully from uttering any such thing, demanding, on the contrary, 
that a man shall love even the stranger as himself.^ Not till 

> Lev. xix. 13 6: comp. Deut. xxiv. neighbour as thyself' appears to be ex- 

14 sq.; Tobit iv. 14. tended by the addition *bat hate thine 

^ Gen. xviii. sq. : comp. HUt. i. 330 enemy/ this is due entirely to later inter- 

sq., and Heb. xiii. 2. pretations. Comp. Die drei entcn 

* Lev. xix. 18: comp. Deut xxii. 1-4. jSvang. s. 217. 

When in Matt. v. 43, the second member * P. 212 sq. 

of the first passage ' thou shalt lore thy * In this way the exprassioa of the 
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towards the period of the destruction of the ancient kingdom 
did the growing needs and privations of the time secnre a place 
in the legislation itself for the expression and impulse of so 
strong an aversion towards certain nations and inhabitants. 
In this respect, too, it is a new feature to which Deuteronomy 
introduces us. We have already seen this in regard to inter- 
marriage with heathen women ; * and it is very characteristic 
of Deuteronomy to find it concluding a long series of com- 
mands respecting relations towards human beings with the 
stringent order to extirpate Amalek.^ 

When the class denoted by the word stranger, as would 
often be the case, coincided with the poor and helpless, then 
neither the later nor the earlier legislation made the smallest 
distinction between countrymen and strangers. On the con- 
trary', it is Deuteronomy which repeats with the greatest em- 262 
phasis and frequency the principle which had already found 
utterance in the earliest times, that the helpless of every kind 
and every race, widows, orphans, straugers — i.e. those who 
were not Hebrews — should meet with kind and gracious treat- 
ment.' The most intrinsic impulse of Jahveism had a most 
powerful influence in arousing such kindness towards the poor 
and a readiness to assist them. This impulse exerted itself 
everywhere, and operated vigorously at every period; but it 
manifested itself most on the surface in the requirement that 
the poor in particular should partake in the joys of the sacri- 
fice;^ for no joys could rival the elevation and comfort of 
these. 

The particular relations of strangers and their customs 
and institutions in regard to the civil and religious com- 
munity of Israel and the extent to which they were allowed 
the right of citizens in it, can only be explained below in 
another connection. 

second member, Ley. xix. 18 fcomp. into the legislation in almost identical 

verr. 16-18) is to be supplementea from words. 

rer. 34. ' Deut. x. 18 sq. : comp. xiv. 29; 

» P. 194. xvi. 11 ; xxiv. 19, 21; xxri. 12 sq. ; 

' Deut. xxT. 17, 19; but here we also xxvii. 19; all these are after Ex. xxii. 

see very phiinlj how what had occurred 20 sq. ; Ley. xix, 33 sq. 
earlier merely in history, and is narrated * P. 212, 52. 

as such in £x. zvii. 14, may at last pass 
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in. The Sanctity op Jahyeh and op his Kingdom. 
1. The Sanctitt of Jahyeh and Yenebation pob Hix. 

The Saiictity of Truth in the Kingdom, 

Over the sanctity alike of nature and of humanity stands 
that of the true God^ as human beings in Israel learned to know 
him. It is he alone in the last instance who is absolutely 
holy, who is the sole ruler and the only one to be feared, who 
is perpetually giving his community fresh means to recognise 
him and reasons to fear him. He also it is through whom all 
that is sacred in man and nature first receives its sanctity. 

He is accordingly the sole person who shall be deemed ab- 
solutely holy even in speaking and words, the sole name which is 
not to be defamed even to the most trifling extent, for otherwise 
in him the existence also of all law and order would be called 
in question, and at the same time that which was dearest to 
every pious heart would be polluted. That the glory of the 
253 true God really stands too high to sufier defamation at the lips 
of a man, even in an exalted community, was an idea too hard 
to be grasped at that time. The knowledge of this God and 
the founding of his community were then too recent, the 
worship of him too much restricted to this one people, and the 
reverence towards him easily became over-anxious. He alone, 
according to the ancient constitution, was king of Israel, so 
that the crime of high-treason could only be committed in 
respect to him, and as the Ten Commandments would lead us 
to expect, the penalty for blaspheming his name was death.^ 
The Book of Origins accordingly relates how on one occasion a 
semi- Israelite, son of an Israelitish woman and au Egyptian 
father, in a brawl with the rest of the people, reviled and 
cursed ' the Name (that above all names, therefore the glory, 
majesty), how the community, shocked at the unlooked-for 
event, sought counsel of the oracle, and how this commanded 
the man to be stoned. A reminiscence of such a case had doubt* 
less been preserved out of Moses's time, although the Book of 
Origins, according to its wont, only avails itself of this narrative 
in order to explain, from its own point of view, the most funda- 
mental principles of the criminal code valid in the community. 

That a nation might not publicly defame, at any rate, its 

• Hist, ii. 161. schcn* (revile) is from *flachen' (c1lrt^e). 

The word 3f)} in the nirrative The latter is a more independent concep- 

)v. xxiv. 10-23 is distinguished from tion, and also a worse one. 
) Yer. 11, 14-16, only as *Terwan« 
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chief god, by whom public and binding oaths were sworn, was, 
it is true, established as a custom also among the heathen.^ But 
the far greater timth and depth of Jahveism caused the sanctity 
of the name of Jahveh to be regarded with much greater 
seriousness, and expressed itself in far more decided conse- 
quences, than did similar phenomena among the heathen. It 
is true that in ancient Israel we have no sign of the excessive 
servile scrupulosity in regard to the use of the name of Jahveh, 
which attained full development towards the end of its whole 264 
history.* But we have clear indications in the history that the 
healthy tone prevalent during the fairest period of the nation's 
life counselled an avoidance of the most sacred name in cer- 
tain forms of speech,^ and that the pious felt a delicate dread . 
of even using the name of God openly at all in connection with 
captious thoughts.* Here, then, we see the first beginnings of 
the latter scrupulousness in regard to the use of the ^ name,' 
the exaggerations of which, however, gave rise to new mani- 
festations which are altogether repugnant to the ancient usages. 

Next after the majesty of Jahveh himself, comes that of the 
sacraments already described.^ So high did they stand as the 
symbols mediating between Jahveh and his community that 
the conduct of those who maliciously injured them seemed as 
intolerable to their co-religionists as that of warriors who 
railed at or abandoned their colours would to an army. He who 
injured these seemed in most cases truly to wish to injure and 
drive away that which lay concealed behind them — the sway of 
the true religion and its laws. Capital punishment in these cases 
was undoubtedly always inflicted with the utmost promptness. 

If, finally, even improper handling of the ark, or of any of 
the other articles deemed most holy, was punished with death, 
this is only to be explained historically from the whole position 
occupied by the external Sanctuary among the people, a topic 
which is dealt with further on. 

— But again, of what avail is the sanctity of the true God 
and his worship in the realm, however watchfully it is protected 
by all its members, however sternly it is revenged when injured, 
unless truth itself as the bond of the very existence of all 
solidity and all real progress in this realm, is similarly pro- 
tected as something equally inviolable ? As with the individual 
man, so with the kingdom : it can only exist and hold its own 

> To which the Book of Origins itself ' This was already explained in my 

refers in the narratiye yer. 15 sq. This is pamphlet on GenmSy 1823. 
how Ter. 16 is to be understood. * Such as Job iii. 20. 

< Comp. Hist. v. 108. * P. 108 sqc^. 
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"where truth, trustworthiness, and fidelity are everywhere re- 
quired, everywhere protected, and everywhere honoured, along 
with all the means and institutions (such as the oath and adju- 
ration)* whereby this aim is advanced. But where, as in iiis 
case, the religion of a nation desires to be reared on what is 
the sole foundation of all truth, then nothing more is wanting 
to vindicate the authority of truth. Mere laws cannot achieve 
much in this matter ; Jaliveism gives no one single law against 
lying and to protect truth, although its whole spirit is far more 
bom of truth and dependent on its might than Zarathustra's 
law of life. But in procuring admission to the stone tables 
of the primitive Ten Commandments for the duty not to bear 
false witness against a neighbour, thus placing it on a level 
with the few fundamental commands, it gave sufficient proof 
how it took truth under its protection, as the basis of the very- 
existence of the realm and of the common well-being of all its 
members.^ That the infringement of this law was punished 
with death, requires no further proof;' and if Jahveh was invari- 
ably thought of as being close to his people, and if his holy 
eyes grew angry at matters of far more trifling import, how 
was it possible to think of him in any way but as moved to the 
profoundest wrath in the presence of the false witness?* 

Opposition to every form of Heathen Idolatry. 

The rigid exclusion of all worship of images and of heathen- 
ism was from the first most intimately associated with the 
requirements of Jahveism, i.e. of true religion, and we must 
remember that in this case it is ultimately the public regard 
for truth itself that is concerned. But the extraordinary diffi- 
culties which this religion began more and more to experi- 
ence in maintaining its position intact in the midst of an 
256 utterly different world, naturally gave rise as time went on to 
greater and greater strictness. The Book of Covenants already 
commands the violent destruction of all the manifold tokens of 
heathenism, while still earlier legislation was content with 
uttering warnings against the imitation of heathen religious 
practices, and even (as they were used to swear by) against 
speakiQg the names of heathen gods.* The Book of Origins, 

> P. 16 sq. • Ex. xxii. 19 [20] (Mrhere Dnmis to 

' See Hist. ii. 161 sqq. be inserted, as in Uie Sum. Peut.) ; xxiii. 

• The -words in Dent. xix. 16-21 only 13, 24: comp.theTen CommaDdments and 
express more distinctly what may have Lev. xix. 4 ; xxvi. 1. Then, again, the 
heen said in Ex. xxiii. 1. Comp. for the tone is similar in the Book of Origins, 
rest p. 176. Num. xxxiii. 61-63. 

* Dent zziii. 16. [14]. 
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written during the fairest period of Israel's nationality, con* 
tains special cautions against worshipping the spirits of the 
desert (Demons) given in connection with its description of 
Israel's sojourn in the desert,^ and this connection is the reason 
why the ghost-like, mocking spirits of the desert are mentioned 
in the place of all other false gods. The Deuteronomist is the 
first to legislate more minutely in this field, and he is the first 
to give distinct directions that all apostasy from Jahveism, 
even if counselled by a prophet or anyone else, even if com- 
mitted by a nearest relative or firiend, whether it appeared in 
an individual or a whole community, should without pity be 
punished with death.^ — An important difiEerence, however, was 
made here between a strange worship which endeavoured to 
accommodate itself to Jahveism, and one which stood in hostile 
opposition. 

1. Forms of worship which were in force and honour in 
Israel before the founding of Jahveism, sought for many cen- 
turies after that event to hold their position alongside of it and 
accommodate themselves to it, and this they did all the more in 
proportion to the difficulty which pure Jahveism, with all 
its simple grandeur and freedom from images, had in becoming 
a permanent possession of the community. Strictly speaking, 256 
the law forbade even this accommodation, by which Jahveh was 
revered through an image and man sank again into heathenism ; 
bat in reality it was not till during the times of the kings that a 
stop could be put to this popular mingling of old and new. 
There are three different sides on which this tendency is 
specially manifested. 

First and foremost it appears very strongly in connection 
with the images of the primitive Teraphim, or femily divinities/ 
of Israel. About these we know, comparatively speaking, a 
good deal, and yet far too little for us to fiiume a perfectly 
distinct representation of them. What, however, we can 
gather fix)m the scattered notices concerning them may be 
represented as follows : ^ An image of this sort did not consist 
of a single object, but of several distinct parts, at any rate 
when the owner cared to have one of the more fully adorned 

> Ley. zrii. 7. If the same are * The clearest description of them is 

meant by the word Q^^t^^Dcut. xzxii. 17f fonnd only in the mrrative, Jud. x\ii. 

the word is nerertheless employed in this * ^-^ .^^"^•...^*' ^7. 18, 20, 30; the 

•ODg in a far less restricted meaning, just ^^'^V ^^ f^";^ ^® *^*^ be restored 

as Dn^ Satyr*, 2 Chron. xi. 15. according to the LXX. When the 

• -kV •• «n - ,Ar,*»T •• o »r ^^^^ ^^ carefully considered, it will bo 

• Dent xii. 29-xiii. 19 [18] ; xvii. 2-7. geen that aU four names signify only one 

' The Svyakuladivaids in the Veda. image. 
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and perfect specimens. The essential kernel of it, made either 
out of stone or else out of wood,* always attempted to exhibit 
the image of a god in human form, even life-size ; but already 
in the earliest times this by itself was readily regarded as too 
plain. It generally received therefore a coating of gold or 
silver, either over the whole body or only particular portions ; 
and hence the caustic speech of the stricter worshipper of 
Jahveh, who detested all worship of images, and delighted in 
mocking at the product of the chisel and the ladle which 
formed the two constituent elements of such idols. It mav, 
moreover, be understood of itself, that where the noble metals 
were plentiful enough the idols might be cast entire of them.^ — 
257 Up to this point, then, a family god, without regard to its 
special form, was prepared just like the image of any other 
god ; it was something added to this which formed the specific 
distinction of the primitive family god of the Israelites. In 
order to understand what this was, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that we should remember that these domestic deities 
were employed from the earliest times to furnish oracles, so 
that the word Teraphim is absolutely identical with oracular 
divinity.^ For this purpose the first addition to the image 
was an Ephody i.e. a magnificent robe put over the shoulders, 
havini^ on its breast a casket containing the lots employed 
in determining the oracle, just as will be described further on 
in connection with the adornment of the high- priest. In the 
second place a kind of mask was placed over the head of the 
image, in which the priest who was seeking the oracle pro- 
bably had to perceive by sundry tokens whether the god was 
willing or not to give an oraele at all at that particular time. 
These masks alone made the image properly complete, and 
from them the divinities received their name of Teraphim.* 

' /p2) is oiigioally odIj an image of translating the word ; in 1 Sani. xix. 

stone according to Hist. ii. IGOw^. but it *3, 16, however, they translate it by 

gradually came to signify any idolatrous ««''?Ta<««» a seemingly strange word, ot 

image, Ex. xx. 4 : comp. Jud. xviii. 30, ^*i^<^^» howerer. so much is clear, thai ii 

and assumed a meaning as general as that "^1^^ ™®»° .™, «^™« ^ /^/^- ,^° ,^^'^ 
of ^6avoy other hand, m Hos. in. 4, it is rendered by 

2 As "in the cases mentiore 1. Ex. xxxii. *^^«'« <>" ^}^9 supposition, repved also by 

2-4 ; liK. Is. xl. 19 ; comp. Jer. x. 3-9 ; modem critics, that it was identical with 

UK. Is. xl. 20 ; xli. 7 ; xliv. 12-17 ; xlvi. 6. D^K (see below under the dress of high- 

> Jud. xvii. sq. ; lies. iii. 4 ; bk. Zjich. pricigt). But the latter opinion rests onlr 

X. 2 ; Ezek. xxi. 26. [21]. ^^J^ tlj^ frequent conjunction of the Epkod 

* W^y^ ™*y» ^^^ t— i,-ii^» *— ^T^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ Teraphim, which is to be unJer- 

. V . . 11- . stood in quite a different way. AquiU's 

be equivalent to a nodding countenance translation fiop^p^ficrra is acwJidinglv still 

or living mask, and may even be such a ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^hen ther» is a lirfoct 

plund as D^^9, ^e» properly features. ^rslicX in the hres as the dii Urvarum ; 

The LXX already usually abstain from and the extent to wbidi modimf wis 
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At the same time we can understand from this how the 
Teraphim can be sometimes described as of a similar size to 
that of a man,^ sometimes as smaller, and therefore capable of 
easy concealment under the saddle of a camel,' for the principal 
element consisted of the two proper oracular constituents, 
especially in the case of a household divinity which had been 
preserved for a long period, and was regai*ded with great affec- 268 
tion. — Somewhat like this were the forms of the family gods, 
dating, as we cannot doubt,' from the most ancient days of 
the nation ; and if we consider the extraordinary tenacity with 
which everything of a domestic character held its ground with 
little alteration in spite of the opposition of the fundamental 
principles of Jahveism, it will not surprise us to find many con- 
tinuing for centuries to seek for protection and counsel from 
these family gods, only finding in them now an image of Jahveh 
himself. From individual houses this materialisation of Jahve- 
ism may have extended itself over a somewhat wider circle, as 
when at the extreme northern border of the land, in the terri- 
tory of Dan, a grandson of Moses undertook with his posterity 
the priesthood of such a Jahveism.^ But that this abuse crept 
into the heart of the kingdom is contrary to all probabiliiy; 
and so soon as a vigorous revival of the genuine religion sprang 
up under Samuel, such an abuse could no longer maintain 
itself, at any rate publicly, as is distinctly stated in this nar- 
rative about Dan.* In private houses, however, the Teraphim 
were held in reverence till much later.^ 

Of a different kind was the reverence paid to the image of 
a homed hully for which a prejudice existed from the days of 
the Hyks6s among certain sections of the nation, and which 
though suppressed by triumphant Jahveism, yet at cei'tain 
periods regained the ascendancy with unexpected obstinacy. 
This image never denoted domestic protecting deities, but the 
guardian divinity of the whole realm and people, and was 

expected £rom such images is shown in ' FarticTilarly after what is said, 

the passages in Ghwolson's Ssabiern ii. Gen. zzzi. 19, 30. 
t. 152 sqq. The rest of the conjectures * Jud. xriii. 

of modem writers on the original dgni- * The ancient words, Jud. xriii. 81, 

ficanoe of the word (including Bonomi's clearly indicate that after the removal of 

Nineveh and its PalaceB, p. 179 sqq.) are the ark from Shiloh, i.e. after tlie fall of 

wide of the mark. — Moreover, it will Eli and the rise of Samuel, a /eligious 

easily he understood from what has been reformation took place extending even to 

said, that the Ephod by itself may de- the extreme north of the Holy Land, 

note the same idolatrous image elsewhere manifestly through the agency of Samuel 

called Teraphim, Jud. viii. 27 : comp. himself; in ver. 30^ perhaps |)"ih^ is to 

Is. XXX. 22. be read for pfc(. 

> 1 Sam. XIX. 18-16 • They occur for the last time, 

' Gen« xxxL 84. 2 Kings zziii« 24. 
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nndonbtedlj like all other images borrowed from animala, 
originally nothing but a symbol for weapons and standards. 
In history, it appears in the earliest annals of Israel as 
the token of the former supremacy of Joseph in Egypt, and 
therefore also of his tribe,^ and would of itself have been 
innocent had not the people imagined they had found in it 
an image of Jahveh himself. Strictly suppressed, therefore, 
by Moses, it nevertheless rose easily to the surface again, 
in the first instance in the tribe of Joseph, at times when the 
remembrance of the former alliance with the mighty and £air 
Egypt was revived, and it finally became dominant in the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes with all the greater facility as the origin 
of this kingdom caused it to incline more closely to Egypt.' 
All remembrance of Egypt, if it contained nothing unfavour- 
259 able, could call to mind only the great state institutions exist- 
ing there. Even the honouring of Jahveh under the image 
of a buU was manifestly related to such great state institutions, 
while the former earliest veneration of the Teraphim always 
possessed a more piu^ely domestic, or at most family, import- 
ance. 

In Canaan itself, finally, a peculiar worship had found a 
home from the earliest times, which continued to exercise a 
powerful influence on Jahveism long after this had been 
founded. It is the above-mentioned' worship of sacred stones 
of peculiar origin, colour, or form, as monuments or even 
as images of a God, — a worship generally connected with the 
veneration of sacred trees. It early extended itself frx)m 
Canaan far into foreign lands, and undoubtedly assumed in the 
course of time the most manifold variety of forms ; but its 
essential character can everywhere be recognised, even in 
the descriptions of the latest authors.^ That among the 
ancestors of the people comprehended under the name Jacob 
who settled in the primitive days for the first time in Canaan, 
there were those who followed the custom of the country and 

> Also comp. Eut, ii. 181 sq., 183 nach Ahyssinien^ i. 8. 353. That the 

note 1. smaller magic stones which were mored 

* See farther, Hist, iv. 2G sqq. ; about in the hand, and at last made to 
oomp. ii, 181 sqq. produce sounds by striking, only came into 

* P. 118. fashion in consequence of a much later ait, 
^ Nothing was more astonishing to will be easily understood from what has 

Roman notions ; comp. the way in which been s:iid on p. 119. In the same way the 

the temple of the Pnphian goddess and lai;gest and heaviest sacred objects becfune, 

other temples are spoken of in Tsicitus, and still become, among the heathen, 

Hist, ii. 3 ; Sil. Ital. Pun. iii. 30 sq. ; diminished to the smallest and most deli- 

Herodian*s Hist. v. 3 ; Curt. Hist. iv. 7 ; cate copies. — The last allusion to it is in 

Amob. Adv. Nat. i. 39 ; vi. 11 : comp. the seventh centuiy, se« bk. If. Irii. 6. 
still similar featuxes in Kiippel's lieise 
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imitated this worship, is proved bj the highly significant remi- 
niscences concerning the stone of Jacob at Bethel, as well as 
by the ancient sanctity of this genuine Israelitish Sanctuary. 
Again, the beautiful description by the Fourth Narrator of how 
Jacob in the midst of the desert plain found for his night-quarters 
a hard stone, which became for him and his whole house an 260 
instrument and a monument of the highest blessings of his 
God,* still contains a clear recollection of this kind of Divine 
worship as it existed in Israel down from its earliest days. It 
is not then surprising that these images of the Holy One once 
more became influential in Israel, when after the founding of 
Jahveism it conquered Canaan, found again its ancient sanc- 
tuary at Bethel, and came into friendly relations with Canaan- 
itish civilisation. At the time of the Judges many worshipped 
Jahveh in a sanctuary built after this as a model, and gradually 
the word hdmah established itself as the name for a sanctuary 
built after the Canaanitish fashion.^ 

2. It was a totally different case when foreign sacred rites 
were introduced with a purely hostile purpose into the midst 
of the existing Jahveism in order to suppress it. In the earlier 
days this took place but very rarely and without any results 
whatever. It did not become frequent and dangerous till after 
the days of Solomon. This is not the place to give a full 
description of all such foreign religions as from time to time 
endeavoured to penetrate into Israel. Besides, the details of 
many of them can now hardly be discerned by us. This much, 
however, is clear, that in every centuiy the struggle in Israel 
against all such religions was far more bitter and desperate 

' Gen. xxTiii. 10-22 : comp. the pri- xxxiv. 4. They are therefore connected 

mitiyo designation in the blessing of \nth ^03, 2 Chron. xiv. 4 [6] ; 

Jacob,*the shepherd (protector God) of j^^ ^^j g^. ^^.j^ ^. 4, q^ ^nd with 

the stone of Israel, Gen. xlix. 24. the D^^^^ Is. xvii. 8 ; xxvii. 9. This 

« See further, Hist. 111. 306 ; iv. 238. " •*^*1» 

In Ezek. xviii. 6, 11, the names of tnoun- latter term is explained, Hist, iii. 306 (see 

tains are interchanged with those of „i„^ ,!# !' ... ,. « ia^v i. *-ii • *i. 

idmoth, yet it is pwisible that only the ^^^^' TV' "^'^^ 7-10 which still gives the 

artificial mountains, viz. the conical right interpretation). The word itself is 

fitones, are to be understood thereby. So certainly compounded from )iD*lD, <^o™P« 

fiir the conical monuments and sacred <- ^ <- 




opia ; the demons had their abodes in last trace of it is shown by the ppi OT 

them, and fied when they were cut down, on Punic inscriptions, although in the 

n9 the Snsk&r relates in Dillmann's latest of them it is already abbreviated 

Chrest. p. 38, 14, — It is only another into jj<0 ^y^. Copies of such sacred 

name for the same thing, indicating a symbols are continually found on Cyprian 

somewhat diflferent form of these artificial and Phsnidan coins ; see Revue numU' 

cones, which wo find in D^^^H, ^ Chron. matique, 1860, p. 8 Gqc\. 

q2 
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than that against the mere mingling of old and new, of home 
and foreign elements. Examples of this maj be seen in the 
most important cases. 

The sanctuaries of Canaanitish origin which are compre- 
hended under the name hdmahy were also erecfced shortly after 
the time of Solomon for the reception of the worship of Astarte, 
and were therefore more thoroughly adapted to the Phoenician 
261 mode,^ while at the same time the earlier types of these 
sanctuaries continued to exist. But we still know that the 
most strenuous declamations of the prophets were directed 
against this new type of Canaanitish sanctuaries.' 

The practice of sacrificing children to the God Moloch, as 
well as the name of the God himself, are mentioned for the 
first time in the Book of Origins.' The rite may therefore 
have been first introduced about the commencement of the 
reign of Solomon, when the conquered surrounding races could 
revenge themselves on their conquerors through the extension 
of their pernicious sacred rites. That this sacrifice came across 
a tendency which had already manifested itself here and there 
in Israel at an earlier date, cannot be denied;^ but it is equally 
certain that this God Moloch was a total stranger to the people 
of Israel before the period just alluded to. We cannot at 
present say clearly from what nation this sacrifice extended 
itself to Israel ; it is not quite certain that it was from the 
Ammonites.^ In any case we know that a similar sacrifice 
was widely extended at an early period throughout the region 

» See Bist iv. 44, 49 eqq. The proper ferred to Hist iii. 806, note 1, ir. 208 : 
symbol of Astarte was undoubtedly a star comp. Aristoph. Aves, 825, EquUes^ 568; 
(as though one fallen from heaven), San- Virg. dr. 21 sqq. ; Ovid, Metam, viii. 
chuniathon, p. 36, 1 Or. ; the same, there- 727 sqq. ; TXcXcYier' s Narrative of IfmertK 
fore, as Amos t. 26, speaks of: comp. ii. p. 276; Badgcr*s Nfstoriam, i. p. 99; 
Ugdolene SiMe Monete Punico-Sicule, p. Ausland, 1851, s. 280 ; Revue Arcieol. 
44 sq. — If, however, the Hellenists were 1853, p. 528 ; Ltg'aid in the Mim. d§ 
accustomed to say ^ BdaX (comp. Bom. FAcad, dea Jnacr. xx. 2. p. 146 aq. 150; 
zi. 4), we most remember that tiiey pro- Joum, of the Royal Gtograpkical Soe, 
ferred this contemptuous /nntViine in the 1858, p. 240; Funers Wanderumgen tn 
case of aU idols with which they were Paldsi, s. 229 ; John MiU*8 Nablus, p. 54. 
not acquainted : comp. the LXX. 2 Kings * When the prophets speak against the 
xyii. 30 sq. In the same way, at a later bdmak, it is for the most part these which 
time, instead of Teraphim the word niQ'Vl are meant, as may be seen from the parti- 
was used with a general meaning of idols', ?^^ ^^ the descriptions. This word 

, , bamah gradually acquired the wider sig- 

M. jy, ii. 3..— A disgraceful practice of nification of an idolatrous temple, just as 

their lascivious female worshippers is dc- the name B&al stands for any idol, Jer. 

scribed in the Epist. Jor. v. 43. The zxzii. 35. 
custom, scanty remnaiits of which have ' Lev. zviii. 21, zz. 2-5. 

lasted into our own time, of consecrating * P. 69, sq. 

all sorts of ornaments to the gods in con- * According to HisL iii. 297ff note 3 : 

sequence of a tow, or, at any rate, of comp. 2 Kings zxiiii. 13, along witli 

hanging them up on sacred trees, is re- yer. 10. 
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of the Canaanitish or Plioenician civilization,^ while in the king- 
dom of Jndah it made its first appearance in the higher walks 262 
of life after the mournful days of King Ahaz, as the prophets 
of this later date bitterly complain.' 

The worship of Baal as the highest Phoenician god (the 
Herakles of the Greeks), along with his numerous subordinate 
deities, in large and brilliant temples, and celebrated with 
mysterious rites, was first introduced by the kings of the house 
of Omri. It extended during their dynasty as far as Jerusalem. 
The violent convulsions, however, which it excited in both king- 
doms are well known, and also how it scarcely maintained 
itself in either realm for half a century.' 

The worship of the constellations, of the signs of the zodiac, 
and of the planets, was according to all tokens first introduced 
into Jerusalem in the eighth century/ 

2. The Sakctitt op the Nation. 

1. This all-surpassing sanctity attaches to Jahveh in the 
eyes of Israel, only so far as the latter recognises his entire 
inviolable grandeur and truth, and out of the spontaneous im- 
pulse of its heart, takes him eternally as its sole lord and king, 
just as any king in whom his people have confidence may be 
elected by them their lord. In this province, as everywhere, 
the first impulse, according to the right feeling of the true 
religion, proceeds straight from God. But Israel was once 
mightily stimulated and moulded by the spirit of the true God, 
and was too deeply imbued with all the infinite truth of the 
real redeemer and helper for it to be able to depart from this at 
any subsequent time. In this way there arose that inextin- 263 
gnishable etemaUy progressing and etemaUy fruitful reciprocal 
action and reaction between the Truth which has already been 
previously recognised and experienced, and that which in every 
epoch is newly recognised and experienced, — a reciprocity which 

' When Diodonis Sic. Hist. zx. 14, adopted even into the temple of Solomon, 

calls the corresponding Carthaginian god It is true that vro are informed of this in 

KronoSj he does so only in tho well- relation to the sacrifice to Moloch only by 

known Greek fashion, and we may not Ezck. xxiii. 37-39, but it is clear how 

immediately infer that Moloch and Sa- ho might do so, from what is mentioned 

turn are the same. — But that Tl^yri does hist. iv. 169 sq. 

not merely signify (a supposition lately ' See Hijit iv. 40, 44, 78, 02, 04 sq., 

revived by G. Miiller's Amerik. Urrdig, 136. 

a. 658) a dragging of children through * Sco Hist. iv. 169. sq., 217 s^. :comp., 

the fire, is certiiin from every indication, as belonging just here, Job xxxi. 26-28 ; 

and is proved merely by the language. Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3. In regard to Tam- 

Comp. PartAenan, 1862, no. 21 sq. muz and tho Zarathustrian sacred rites 

' Hist, iv. 169 sq. 207 sq. Not till the comp. my remarks on £zek, x\\\. tcQ^\ 

monazehj itself bad sanctioned a new re- zyi, 
ligioD 17 Jti awD ejuunple could it be 
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is the ground and motive of the ' covenant ' between Jahveh 
as king and Israel as his people* Accordingly, as the nation is 
ruled and swayed by the commandments and revelations of the 
true God, and an active relation exists between this God and 
the people, the latter also no longer consists of itself alone, but 
has a share in the glory and sanctity of this its God himself. 
The lower national life and aims, such as any nation may possess, 
are not, so far as they contain nothing false, thereby abolished, 
but a door is opened for the free operation of all higher spiritual 
truths in the midst of the nation. Wherever the genuine worth 
and majesty, the unimpeachableness and inviolability, or even 
the higher destiny and duty of Israel, are to be brought into 
prominence in contrast either with its foes, or with human 
potentates, or with perversities in itself, there the earliest times 
already use the phrase — full of endless significance — the * people 
of Jahveh,' ^ or (what occurs more rarely) the * people of God ; ' * 
and with the most profound significance the words ' my people' 
are heard on similar occasions in the mouth of the prophets 
as the immediate interpreters of the true God.' The Deuter- 
onomist in a few passages where something of the greatest 
moment is to be explained, speaks of the ^holy people of 
Jahveh ; ' * and in lofty speech the short expression * the Saints ' 
was gradually formed to designate Israel in suitable passages.' 
264 But correct as was the truth denoted by these lofty ideas 
and names, it was at any rate never made too much of by the 
law, which was careful to guard against &lse deductions from 
it. Penal transgression against the glory and sanctity of the 
community, such as blaspheming the people, is unknown to the 
law. It places the sanctity of the nation in this respect on a 
far lower level than that of Jahveh* 

In the spiritual elevation attained by the nation through 
this regeneration, and in the fact of its becoming the ^ people 
of God,' the foundation is laid for a permanent condition of 
higher worth, or even of higher duties, with a standard of 
measurement the same for all its members. The whole of 
Israel with all its members, without exception, is legally become 
^a kingdom of priests, a holy nation.'^ No one in tiiis com- 

' InDeborab*8 80Dg8, Jad. T. ll.comp. more general name *God' appears here 
Ex. XT. 13, 16; also Num. xrii. 6 [xvi. as a weaker form which gradually took 
41] ; 1 Sam. ii. 24 ; 2 Sam. i. 12, vi. 21 ; the plan of the more definite term. 
2 Kings ix. 6 ; Nam. xL 20. This is ex- * As Is. iii. 12, x. 2, 24, and often else- 
changed, in suitable passages, for the where ; Mic ii. 8 sq., iii. 8. 
expression 'community of Jahveh,* Num. * Dent. Tii. 6 and xir. 2, 21, xxri. 19. 
XTi. 3, XX. 4, xxxi.l6; Josh. xxii. 16 sq.; * Ps. xri. 8, zxxiy. 10 [9]; Bent. 
Bcut. xxiii. 2-4 [1-8], 9 [8]; 1 Chron. zxxiii. 3 ; Dan. Tiii. 24, ziL 7. 
xiriii. 8. * See UiiU IL 185 aqq. ; eomp. alio 
' Jn± XX. 2; 2 Sam. »y. U TVxt ILw.\v.^, 
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mnnity stands so high and no one so low that all are not alike 
before their God. Every member without exception has free 
access to the same highest spiritual truth and spiritual freedom, 
but is also bound along with all the rest by the same duties. 
Earlier human distinctions which interfere with this equality 
are abolished, and even slaves are free in this respect and on 
an equal footing with their maaters.' 

The corresponding tokens and pledges of the sanctity of 
which in this sense every member of the community ought to 
partake, were the three great sacraments of Jahveh already 
mentioned.^ He who was competent to partake of them, had 
also his share of the whole worth and sanctity of this commu- 
nity, but was bound to manifest a corresponding holiness in 
his actions. Jahveism, however, unmistakeably sought after 
some token to be constantly borne by every one of its adherents, 
which should represent this truth still more easily and uninter- 
ruptedly than could be done by circumcision. For the latter 
being for the most part concealed beneath the dress served 
rather as a private reminder to the individual of his obligations, 265 
and moreover it was related to the peculiar civilisation of a far 
earlier epoch.' In heathen religions a man would wear the 
symbol of the God whom he wished to worship scratched 
(tattooed) on the skin of his forehead or hand. All such sym- 
bolical disfigurement of the body was forbidden by Jahveism.^ 
In its place every male Israelite is ordered by the Book of 
Origins to wear, hanging from the tip of his robe, a tassel 
hanging by a dark blue cord ^ (of the colour of the sky) ; and 
it is evident that the custom of wearing a simple token of 
honour like this was prevalent for a long time in the early 
community. No further sanctity attached to this symbol, so 
that also from this we can see that a sacrament must be 
much more than a mere symbol. 

2. But notwithstanding this sanctity and worth of every 
member of the community, it must still always have its human 
governors and leaders. A hundred different cravings and 
efforts of the people want the cleverest men in its ranks to 
inspect, satisfy, and conduct them. Thus the most diverse 
organizations always spontaneously arise or are retained in the 

' P. 212. of which Justin speaks in his own man- 

* P. 108 8qq. ner, Contra Tri/p, ch. 46. How ostenta- 
■ P. 80 Bqq. tionsly, nfter the sjrmbol had manifestlf 

* In the primitiTe law Lev. xiz. 285 : been for a long time ont of use, this 
eomp. the comment on Apocal. rii. i. sqq. simple law was re-introduced by many in 
8i« p. 16d. the latest times it clear from HatUu 

* 5am. XT. 37-41 ; the K6KKirow fidfiiui xxiii. 6. 
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ordinary course of history, and in a hundred different ways 
numerous weaker or less capable members of the nation range 
themselves under a single member, or a few who are stronger 
and more capable. If, accordingly, the nation is to become an 
organized community, the indispensable human governors and 
leaders must also have the privileges and powers without which 
they cannot discharge their function. They must-, although 
themselves but men and members of the same community, be 
entrusted with power to rule over men and the members of this 
community.^ 

Jahveism waa not unaware of this fact. But a human king, 
266 such as the kings of the earth had hitherto been, was incom- 
patible with its original strictness, especially in regard to the 
name, while human leaders and authorities generally it could 
tolerate. It is true, that when the principle of the sanctity of 
the community and of the equality of all before God was estab- 
lished in this nation for the first time upon earth, it was 
extremely liable to be misunderstood. That this soon actually 
occurred and gave rise to the most serious disturbances, and 
even to positive rebellions of all kinds, is proved by the ancient 
legends of the envy of Aaron and Miriam towards Moses, and 
of the revolt of the sect of Korah against Moses and Aaron.' 
But these very narratives also show clearly how sensibly and 
how decisively Jahveism opposed from the first any caricature 
of the ample freedom of which it had laid the foundations in 
this world. The equality of all before Jahveh only lays on all 
the same duties witibout which the community of Jahveh can- 
not exist, and guarantees them also an equal share in the 
justice which ought to prevail everywhere in it, so that no 
member of it may be illegally oppressed or straitened either 
as regards body or soul. This equality, however, abolishes 
neither the varied nature and grades of mental powers, so far 
as these serve a higher purpose and thus operate under the 
influence of the spirit of Jahveh, nor the infinite divisibility of 
the employments and enterprises of human life, nor yet the 
possibility or even the demand for human privileges and powers 
of rule which spring from the two previous real diversities. 

The conception of human authority and rule receives ac« 
cordingly in this community no more than its true significance 
and application. Where the spirit of Jahveh — that spirit of 
genuine religion, wisdom, and power,' which has formed the 

> P. 136, Bqq. ' According to the brief but odiaiutiTi 

' NiUB. zii., zri. : comp. Ekt ii. 176, dengoation, Is. xi. 2. 
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communitj and now continues to work in it, and ought to 
penetrate and guide it more and more — becomes more power- 
fuUy active in an individual, a human authority and rule is ^^7 
ripening, such as may be hoped for in this community, and 
will in every way be salutary. In this way it is possible for 
even the most insignificant and temporarily oppressed man to 
achieve power and rule in small or great matters under the 
protection of this community, Joseph was favoured with the 
spirit of Jahveh while he was in prison, so that there as every- 
-where, he became a wise governor and leader of others ; and 
during the ripest development of the community of Israel it 
became a proverbial saying that a wise slave becomes the 
master of a bad son, and a joint heir with the brothers.^ In 
addition, this capability ennobles every useful employment and 
dignifies every vocation in the community. Even the sculptors 
and artists of every kind were filled with the spirit of Jahveh, 
and received high honour and distinction for the work which 
they completed in this spirit just as much as any national 
leader or prince.* Finally, not only the more indispensable or 
traditionary powers and authority are thus justified, but also 
new kinds of capacities and powers were always tolerated in 
the true community, so far as they satisfied a genuine need, 
and were instigated in doing so purely by this genuine spirit of 
Jahveh. Thus the so-called Judges, in the days after Joshua, 
were originally invested with no power provided for them by 
law, and yet they gradually became almost a settled power in 
the realm. When, however, an extraordinary or a newly- 
ripening power and capacity finds entrance and foothold entirely 
through a stronger stirring of the spirit, then the established 
and more indispensable authorities of the realm ought never to 
forget their source and their destiny in this community ; but 
rather the only principle by which they ought to rule should 
be this, that each one in his own sphere follows the higher will 
which is made truly known unto him, and suffers himself, in 268 
leading his subjects, to be himself led by this. Ever}** standing 
power is in this respect alike responsible in an upward direction 
to (jod and the laws of the community, and downwards to its 
subjects ; and every human ruler sees the twofold nature of his 
obligation, and attains happiness so far as, and no further 
than, he satisfies this. 

Such supreme principles of government in the kingdom of 

> Piov. xvii. 2. 

' £ac zxviii 8, sol. 2-6| zxzv. 30-36 : comp. 1 Kings vii. U. 
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Jahveh follow from the above narratives which depict the evil 
result of a misunderstanding of liberty and equality, as well 
as from the whole of the Old Testament. 

3. But to what purpose is the principle of the sanctity even 
of the nation, and to what purpose arise out of its midst leaders, 
who, if they are worthy of their vocation, must possess a double 
portion of this same sanctity, unless the sanctity proves its 
existence by people and princes always acting heartily together 
in accordance with that holiness of the true God and of bis 
will through which they first receive their own? The co-opera- 
tion of all is needful to protect the sanctity of the laws and 
of the kingdom, and the morals of the household. Whatever 
violates this must be immediately repelled and punished, and 
the luminous glory of the Divine holiness which has streamed 
down upon the community, must ever be kept bright and pure. 
And, as a fact, this was the feeling and spirit which the nation 
realised during its most glorious days. The success, however, 
especially in regard to punishing every transgression and every 
infidelity, with which this spirit can operate in the heart of the 
community, and give rise to a power to which even the criminal 
has involuntarily to submit, so that his necessary punishment 
becomes a wholesome discipline for himself and for the whole 
community — is depicted in the Book of Origins according to 
its custom in a luminous example.^ 

The Vassals op the Nation. The Laws op Wae. 

1. If, however, the conception of the sanctity of the nation 
in its true meaning refers only to an internal relation between 
it and the true God, then.this can give occasion to no contempt 
for other races or pretended right to act unjustly towards 
them. A profound aversion towards Egypt, Amalek, and 
other nations did, it is true, characterise the commencement of 
the community of Jahveh ; and before long fair Canaan be- 
came so homelike to them that every foreign country with its 
food and its treasures appeared to them unholy and unclean.' 
But this aversion and this horror ought not in all strictness to 
lead further than to a more intense love for their own higher 
religion and its abode, and a more scrupulous avoidance of 
everything heathenish. The proud consciousness of being dis- 
tinguished fi*om all the other races of the earth, no doubt 
penetrated the people of Israel sufficiently vividly during ill 

' In the history of Achan, Josh. ril. 

' Amoi Til 17 ; Eos. is. ft; EuY. \t.\^ «\.\ vdA.i&«s<?%,^. IM« 
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best days ; but alas for that nation which does not feel similar 
proud aspirations, and does not at any rate recognise and 
claim as its own a lofty work in life which shall leave its mark 
on the world's history ; and Israel in claiming as its own at 
once the noblest and the hardest of these tasks, never fell 
during the fair period of its earlier history, in consequence of 269 
this pride, into danger of becoming insolent and unjust towards 
other nations.^ It is the peculiar mark of every true religion 
that she gives profundity within themselves to the individuals, 
as well as the whole nation, who give themselves up to her, and 
protects them from a vain contempt or hostility towards what 
is foreign. Jahveism never demanded, as Isl&m did, that the 
sword should be used against everything foreign. 

2. If now certain legal decrees required Israel to conclude 
no covenant, i.e. no treaty or friendship with the Canaanites, 
it is evident that these were not issued until it had already 
been proved how dangerous any connection with them was to 
the religion and morality of IsraeL In the earliest legislation 
we find no such decree. The law in the Book of Covenants, 
which, although relatively very ancient, was still not written 
till about a century afber Moses, is the first to command Israel 
not to dwell with them, but to drive them out and overturn 
their altars.^ When, again, the Deuteronomist repeats and 
emphasizes these commands at a later date, his very words are 
enough to show clearly that he is only inspired by the fear of 
being crushed by the heathenism which was everywhere power- 
ful, by no delight in destruction, no blind hostility. We must, 
indeed, admit that even this earliest law had been preceded by 
actual fskcts and experience. From the last years of Moses 
and the time of Joshua, it had been proved that Jahveism could 
not obtain a firm abode on the earth without the violent dis- 
possession of at any rate one ancient nation. But we also see 
that from the first commencement of the formation of the 
community, it was only maintained by the most stringent 
treatment of all that lay outside it.^ We must, then, pay atten- 
tion to the above-mentioned historical origin of these laws. It 270 
is only then that we understand how they have but a temporary 
significance. 

Accordingly, the law itself admitted further exceptions. 
What the Book of Origins relates of the crafty inhabitants of 
Gibeon, to whom Joshua, though almost against his will, had 

* Eren sneh espiessions as Ex. xxxiii. rator, Ex. xxxir. 12-16. Another earlier 
16, xzxir. 10» are accordingly not too utterance occurs Num. xxxiii. 51-53. 
liofty. ■ Dent. rii. 1-5, 16, 2^ 8q.«xlL^«^ 

* Ex. xxiii. 82 sq. ; comp. 20 sq. It is xz« 16-18. 
ftpe^tpdMadampJiMbjrtheFoiathl^at'' * 8eep.l5B()f\, 
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to promise protection for life and property,* is clearly, accord- 
ing to the custom of this work, nothing but a model for similar 
cases. The relation of such persons to the kingdom became, 
as a matter of law and custom, the same as that of vassals to a 
single powerful family.* They were even named in like manner 
the guests or settlers of the realm, who had a right to live and 
dwell there. But as they would not readily forget their former 
full freedom, and conflicts would often arise, these dependent 
communities for the most part sank gradually into greater and 
greater servitude. They became * public hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,' ^ i.e. they were bound to perform villein- 
service for the community of IsraeL They nevertheless always 
retained certain rights which might not be violated.^ The 
Deuteronomist desires, however, that milder proceedings should 
be adopted only with the non-Canaanitish cities, and tliat the 
Canaanites should fall under the ban of the second grade.^ 

Even individual heathens might be admitted as vassals into 
the community of Israel. Here and there this took place from 
the time of the conquest ; ® but it was chiefly after the time of 
Solomon that foreigners, through commercial intercourse, be- 
came numerous in the cities of Judah. They formed a class 
of half-citizens, possessing many rights the same as the Israel- 
ites. They appeared at the gate, i.e. publicly on the market, 
and before the tribunals of justice ; they could always count on 
protection at least for their life and moveable property. Beal 
property, however, they were not permitted to acquire.^ In 
return, they were obliged to observe the most universal laws of 
271 Israel, e.g., not to eat blood.' Distinguished from these were 
the absolute foreigners,® whose presence was tolerated, but who 
possessed no rights. The Deuteronomist is most solicitous on 

> Joeh. ix. 3 eqq. sxxv. 15 ; Ex. zii. 48 sq., aU fiK>m the 

s P. 216. Book of Origins. That the Philistiaes, 

* Joeh. iz. 27. (The last four words e.g. regarded blood in a totallj difl&rent 
xnaj be by the Denteronomist) Comp. light follows from bk. Zach. ix. 7. Snch 
the same idea in olher words, bent. xx. foreigners had to give uj> their costoma. 
10 sq. ; 1 Chron. xxii. 2 ; 2 Chron. ii. • ^'^^3, Foreigner, opposed to the l|j 
16 [17] sq. g^^i 'within the gate of Isnel,' Dent 

* See Htst. iii. p. 185 sq., and p. 136, ^iv. 21 ; comp. i. 16, x. 18 aq. That in 
sq. above. \a{ct times eome of them were very 

* P. 77; Dent XX. 10-18. wealthy foUows from Dent, xxviu. 43. 

* Josh. vi. 25 (Hist. ii. 247 «q.) evi- Veiy plain language is also fonnd in 
dently only mentions an important ex- E^ej., ^i^i 22 sq. ; comp. xxii. 7, UaL 
ample of what often occurred. ^ 5. xho most accurate name for a 

» Comp. below under the Year of half^itixen is 3t^p|, ^»«< «kf j««far 

^""^^Ur, xvi. 29. xvii. 8-1 1, xviii. 26. <» ^^^ ^"^^^ '« 'i Without -|, Lot, xxt, 
jcxir. 16, 22; Kum. ix. 14, xv. 14-16, 85,47; comp. 45. 
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belialf of both classes, but lets the distinction between them be 
clearly recognised. 

8. The way in which the ancient nation carried on war was 
no donbt nnnsoally stern, on account of its frequent exercise 
of the ban in its two grades, particularly as this ban was not only 
turned outwards, but also inwards, against members of the 
general army who were lukewarm and dilatory^ This makes it 
the more noteworthy that Deuteronomy, even in dealing with 
these stern old customs, without whose protection Jahveism 
could not have maintained itself in the world many centuries 
after its foundation, seeks to introduce the same spirit of gentle- 
ness and forbearance, which in other directions had long become 
a part of the law. Towards the members of the general army, 
in which, according to the ancient custom, every man capable 
of bearing arms without exception was compelled to serve, it 
enjoins forbearance and consideration, when urgent grounds 
for such really exist.^ Towards enemies it sanctions a pro- 
cedure of three gradations. Those who submit peacefully are 
to be taken under protection. Of those who are forcibly con- 
quered only the men are to be put to death (ban of the first 
grade). The ban of the severest kind was to be confined to the 
Canaanites.' In carrying on war the utmost consideration 
was to be shown to a hostile country, e.g. no fruit trees were 
to be cut down.* 

The Membeeship op the Community. 272 

The complete membership of the community was, on the 
other hand, under so strict an administration in its details, 
that the title of a ' holy nation ' remained anything but a mere 
conception. In regard to recognised members the ancient law 
knew of no deprivation of civic rights or expulsion from the 
country,* but it was all the stricter in its requirement of a 

I Pp. 75-80. have done amiss? The reverse of this 

' Dent. XX. 4-9. may now be seen in the numerous magni- 

' Dont. XX. 10-18. How readily the ficently executed frescoes of the cruel 

usage had extended itself to other nations wars of the Assyrians, Layard's Nineveh, 

may be gathered from Hist, iii. 149 sq., ii. p. 29 sq. 

157, iv. 88 sq. s When, on the other hand, the com- 

« Beut. XX. 19 sq. : comp., howeyor, ^j^^jty of the new Jerusalem lost under 

2 Kings 111. 25 for the sort of events ^lio Persians the right of inflicting capital 

which certainly ftirnished the first grounds punishment, they consistently claimed the 

for the law. The reason given here for jigj^j. ^f exclusion from the community, 

it is as follows : * Is the tree of the field ^y^i exercised this in its jstead. This is 

*°^^,^5^^'J5,^^^^^^^,!^^'^.f ^°^/ now the tn^, extirpate, Ezra vii. 26 : 
account? This is uttered qmte m ac- »^.imj r » 

cordance with what is said on p. 7 ; — comp. x. 8 ; Neh. xiii. 28. The utmost 

why should the tree sufier when only men that was connected with this '^re.'e^ \3ca\a2(\. 
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sacerdotal expiation of SQch offences as conld be expiated, and 
secondly, where this was not admissible, of capital punishment, 
as will be further explained below. The reception of new 
members, on the other hand, was not indeed limited by the 
narrowness of privileged families in Israel itself, for such earlier 
limitations had been wholly abolished by the spirit of Jahveism. 
It was, however, in the first place, limited by the cautious spirit 
of the old world and the stem discipline which we have already 
described. Deuteronomy still retains two of the results, the 
exclusion of eunuchs of every kind,^ and that of bastards with 
273 all their posterity without exception. By a bastard,' however, 
it is certain that we must understand only a child of forni- 
cation between persons of two distinct nationalities between 
which sexual connections were not allowed, particularly if an 
Israelitish woman prostituted herself to a bom alien. Nothing 
seemed more disgraceful and intolerable than this.' 

The fact last mentioned leads us to the second main limita- 
tion. The national descent from the blood of Israel still seemed 
indispensable for full participation in all the rights of the com- 
munity. This shows how impossible it was for Jahveism in 
the earliest times to maintain itself apart from the nationality 
of Israel, and for the latter to do the same without being sharply 
separated from other nations and rigidly secluded in itself. It 
is true that this limitation is no original feature of Jahveism, 
and therefore eternally essential. On the contrary, a fer 
greater freedom prevailed in this matter under Moses just 
during the lofty period when the community was founded.* 
But from the time that Israel had conquered and partitioned 
the land of Canaan, which was continually becoming a less and 
less secure possession on account of the foreign nations which 
threatened Israel on every side, it separated itself as the ruling 
people continually more and more sharply from the rest. All 
foreigners by birth who lived under its rule were only tolerated 

of moveable property (a kind of proscrip- But the formAtion vhieh is altogether 

tion), Ezra x. 8. Of course the ha^o- similar and only somewhat weakened in 

cracy during the hist centuries again laid sound is the Ethiopia (J^'K'U Ct Enoch 

claim at favourable opportunities to the ^ o/T^:n-.\ mu *. v '^ 

right^of h-flicting capiSS punislunent. ^ « ':^^i,^„t^V'J^SSi 

«n,pt5>eut. «iiL 3 [2], although SiTl^f •fo^i.e^Xt^^J 

•«»w^ • A-„i*^ • .w 1 • o««:.* meant is a family in the Philistine Ashdod 
^ta ID Arabic .g j-«, ami in Syrmc ^^j^^ ^^„^ ^ , connection of the 

^pO, may correspond to the Arabic /i-y », women of this subjugated city with the 

bastard, according to I>hrb. § 51 c-e; the «^p!!!!It 4.v^ ««•«.*:«. * *v 

intermediary term being the Aramaic ,:„! f ?"L?iL °'^*'^' .*^ ^ *^ 

^ I J /-v '• r^L 4 /.- /.x time a typical one, Gen. xxxiT. 
«^l^^ had (Knos, ChnU. p. Co, 6). . j^^^.^ „g'^_ 
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as yassalfl. Yet a distinction was made here, as soon as the 
nation permanently obtained a strong and peaceful supremacy. 
If a complete foreign communiby or tribe was imder the pro- 
tection of Israel, it always remained in this dependent con- 
dition, and those who happened to be its princes became 
Tassal princes.^ If, however, a single foreigner lived in one of 
Israel's communities, then his descendants could after three 
generations enter into full participation in all the common 
rights, in case he did not spring from one of the races between 
which and Israel the hostility was too great. When the latter 
was the case, they could not even in the tenth generation (i.e. 
never) become full citizens. The last distinction is given by 
Deuteronomy plainly in accordance with ancient practice. 
When, however, it reckons the Moabites and the Ammonites 
among the strangers who were to be perpetually excluded, and 
the Egyptians and the Idumseans, who are often elsewhere 
closely united together,^ among those who were to be gradually 
adopted, its classification is due entirely to the special circum- 274 
stances of the time when it originated.' Many foreigners had 
also been adopted from time to time at an earlier date.^ 

3. The Sanctity of the Kingdom. 

The kingdom is the unity and the active co-operation of 
all its constituents and powers to the single end of its existence 
and its well-being. If it derives its name from its lord, and 
if what we are speaking of here is always named in the highest 
sense the kingdom of Jahveh, this by no means implies, that 
even this absolutely invisible lord administers or desires to 
administer it without laws, for even between this eternal lord 
Jahveh and his community there stands a covenant obligatory 
on both sides. All the individual members of the community, 
in spite of their external and temporal inequalities, whether 
human subjects or human rulers, priests or laymen, prophets 
or not prophets, ought always to hearken to the voice of Jahveh 
alone, and therefore to the eternal truths, whether these were 
given at an earlier time or newly revealed, in order that he who 
alone can succour may impart the true help and the protection 

' P. 236. 3*|Sn oSq ; see comment Ex. xii. 38 ; Num. xi. 4, had boon merely 

^« T^- -i^w on oV " ' YosBals, and even if this son of an Israel- 

. r^. TT- ^ ••• ni»» • A A itisli wonmn and an £g}'ptian father, 

« Comp. 5«^ 111. 217, IV. 44 sq. ^e^ ^^i^, j^^^ j^^^ belSa^ to them 

» Dent, xxiii. 4-9 [3-8] ; comp. Hist, (though this is nowhere indicated) still 
iv. 221 »q. the fact would be abundantly proved by 

* If the foreigners by birth mentioned the cases cited, HisL iii. 144. 
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that never &ilfl. A kingdom built on this foundation is essen- 
tially recessary, eternal, and holy. But he who touches this 
foundation wlicn it has once been laid, trespasses against the 
sanctity of the kingdom, and thereby incurs the penalty — ^to be 
more fully explained below— of violating what is absolutely holy. 

But the unity, as the essence and strength, of the kingdom 
always depends in reality on the mutual relations of the various 
forces which either exist in it from the first or gradually 
develope themselves there. All the more is this the case when 
the highest bond which is to hold together all the hiunan con- 
stituents is as purely spiritual as it was in the ancient strict 
276 theocracy. We must accordingly examine more closely these 
human forces which encountered one another in the kingdom 
of Jahveh, in order to comprehend how far their unity was 
developed there, and what form the kingdom consequently 
assumed in history. 

Tf, however, the kingdom is the living unity of all the indi- 
vidual members, and of all the special powers and aspirations of 
tKe nation under its God, it must also form the true union and 
the necessary connection between the two sides of the institu- 
tions, laws, and customs which we have described more fully 
above. ^ Here both these sides are united, here both must be 
equally protected. The question now is how they may both be 
brought together, and made to act on each other in a salutary 
manner, how each may develope itself freely and advance as 
far as is healthful, and also how each may limit, discipline, and 
restore the other to the right path when and where it has lost 
itself in error and corruption. This is the organization of ihe 
kingdomy which needs a special description all to itself. 

There also exist great and permanent institutions in the 
kingdom which are specially destined to uphold this organiza- 
tion and its firm unity. These now call for particularly careful 
delineation. 

" P. 4 eq. 
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TfflRD SECTION. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE TWO SIDES BY AIEANS OF 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE KINGDOM. 

I. The Nation and its Leadebs. 

!■ The National Assembly. 

The essential constituents of everything which was of a 
purely national character already existed in Israel previous to 
the foundation of the Theocracy. This is the case with the 
national assembly, and therefore with one of the most important 
and indispensable constituents of a healthy and vigorous nation- 
ality. 

1. It has already been thoroughly explained^ how Israel 
as a nation possessed from primitive times a permanent organi- 276 
sation, which was extremely hard to subvert, and which em- 
braced the whole of the internal national life. Regarding it 
all from below upwards, we see three well-marked stages,* in 
which the whole broad and firm edifice rises aloft. First in 
the great social union comes the individual household (the 
family). This we have already seen^ maintained itself very 
strongly in its original wide independence and power,, and 
therefore as a rule embraced numerous human beings, and 
these of a very diverse character, and still gave to its head (the 
father) very extensive rights. — Several single households to- 
gether form, in the second place, a clariy or as the Romans 
would have said, a gens.^ This firmly embraces all its house- 
holds together, like a single greater household. It may there- 
fore have a father at its head, whether he be regarded as its 
historical founder, or as time went on as the prince of the clan, 
and so far it may also be termed a father^s house.^ — Several 

» //w^L362 8qq. Ex. vi. 14; Num. iii. 24, 30, 35. We 

* Tho clearest descriptions of thorn cannot thoreforo understand the word 
aro found bk Josh. xii. 14-18. 1 Sam. differently even T^hon it is placed along- 
X. ia-21 The fomer passage is more ^jj^ ^^ (^^ ^^y^^^ ^^^ i^^il^^ ^^^^ l^ 

definite .than the Litter Comp. also 1 Origins, in accordance with the prolixity 

, f>*?o- ^^' charactfTistic of this work, Num. i. 2, 1*8 

i 7\' ^^*f^^- ^, . . , ,, Tvx- «iqj "• 34; comp. i. 4. It then gener- 

Or a liihos ; this is how the LXX ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ordinary expression, 

most c-rrcctly transhito the nnS^T? m b„t before it in Num. iii. 16. What, on 

Num. i. 20 sqq^ the otlier hand, the fathers house is 

* That *father*s house' may bo an- when a single man is being spoken about, 
other term for ' clan * clearly follows from needs no further cxphinutioa^ 
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clans in the third place are nnited together into a tribe. This, 
too^ embraces all its members like a compact household ; has 
accordingly its ^father/ and is in like manner termed a 
* father's house/ ^ But again, all the tribes together form the 

377 people, which may be termed not only Israel, but more 
solemnly Hhe house of Israel.' Thus the conception and 
organisation of the household (the family) penetrated every- 
thing in the actual life of the nation from ancient times. The 
carefuUy executed genealogies^ were only the result, not the 
cause, of these national relations. 

The nation was therefore divided from primitive times into 
greater and smaller exclusive communities. These were no 
associations formed to carry on in common particular operations 
or arts more successfully. Certain distinctions in this respect 
did, it is true, display tiiemselves very early, and might readily 
develope themselves while the individual communities readily 
separated from one another. Thus the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad, perhaps also Simeon, always had a greater inclination 
than the others for a peaceful life, with the breeding of cattle 
for its main occupation.' On the other hand, the tribe of 
Benjamin was devoted to war, and was &mous for its special 
warlike arts and dexterity,* so that we are justified in regard- 
ing this smaller tribe as having been the vanguard in primitive 
times of its larger brother-tribe Joseph. But in general the 
only associations which were formed within the nation were 
political and military. When it became customary to give the 
name of a thousand^ (a Chiliad) to a larger association, tribe, or 
clan, aspirations for military companionship and considerations 
about capability for bearing arms were manifestly prevalent. It 
might be that from such an association only 1,000 warriors in 
all were required, or that it embraced 1,000 households, each 
one of which had to furnish a warrior. We are therefore taken 
back to the primitive times when domestic life first overstepped 

278 its narrowest limitations, when one household, if only for the 
sake of external securit}', endeavoured to bind itself as closely 
as possible on to another, and thus formed clannish unions, 
which were in part founded on blood-relationship, and in part, 

> In the Book of Origins ; Num. xvii. vr'iW be more to say immedintclT, can 
17, 21 [2, 6]; Josh. xxii. 14. Kvcn in oripnallj only mean 'thousand/ and only 
Kum. ii. 2, the word ia proliaMy to bo from theiico a fraction of the people or 
understood in this way, since it is enough tribe. This nee-ls no proof, and there- 
for each tribe to have its own ensign. fore it is poetically interchanged with 

* Hist. i. 23 sq. Mf/riad*, Num. x. 86 ; Dent, xxxiii. 17. 
' See Hist. ii. 296 sq. (Elsewhere the two words occur together, 

* lliKt, ii. 281 M., 373. Gen. xxiv. 60.) 

* Tho name 5|2X, about which thoro 
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and to a greater extent, on common aims and for the sake of 
external security, and which formed a firm graduated unity, 
endeavouring to build a higher household, without its being 
possible to break down the internal partition-walls between the 
individual families. They therefore readily broke apart again 
from one another at this stage of civilisation, and this we see 
happened during the period of the Judges, when even the clans 
in one tribe, that of Manasseh, split apart.^ Only the long afflic- 
tion in common in Egypt, then still more the lofty religion and 
civilisation from the time of Moses, finally, as the consequence 
of this, the great victory over the Egyptians and other nations 
and the subsequent development of a firm kingdom, gradually 
established a more intimate union of the long allied communi- 
ties, and made the * house of Jacob ' into the * people of God.' 
Still, however, the Book of Origins is acquainted with the 
earlier stage, and describes its essence very accurately ; and the 
primitive phrase, which will be further explained below, * the 
soul shaJl be rooted out of its nations,'^ is a standing witness 
to the ancient feeling that Israel had properly grown up out 
of many nations, i.e. clans and tribes. ' * 

A nation growing up out of such materials may easily at 
the time when it is in process of formation double itself by the 
adoption of new materials, and in conformity therewith may 
even change the name of its communities. We can still prove 
from many indications that something of this kind actually 
took place in ancient Israel. For we see in its ordinary 
language two names for ' clan,' of identical signification, but of 
which the one must earlier have denoted the * tribe.' * Only a 
new formation of the whole people at an early date, of which 279 
other traces are apparent, can have brought it to pass that 
what was previously a tribe, and therefore the highest division 
of the nation, should be degraded to a mere clan; whether this 

' HUt. ii. 321 8q. in Israel itself, which oTon the Book of 

* Gen. xvii. 14, and elsewhere Origins repeats in some passages with groat 
' Just as the Athenian 8^/iosgrow out emphasis, as though they wore genuinely 

of the individual irifiot. Mos.'iiCf Num. i. 16, x. 4 ; Josh. xxii. 14, 

* The ^5?^ we have just spoken of 21, 30; romp, the Mosaic pajau. Num. x. 

. . , '.•" J. 1 1 / . 1 3(>.—Kv(;n the usual word for tribe is be- 

mtcrcliangf 8 m most books (not, however, •„„• „ * , ^„„„ ti,^ .k- , ,^,. ^* ^ \ 

ju -o u r /a • • \ -A 1 ffinninjj to moan the tliiru part of a crrcat 

!S/h 4n^M]^ ""r^lT"^ }T ^"'"T^y tribe, Num. iv. 18. We mVst uudersUnd 
mthnn?^. That It must, however, huvo -^^^-^^ ^ ^-^^^^^^ ^^^ ^1^^ conjunction 

denoted a tribe at an earlier date follows ^^^b nri^C'P ' the race, i.o. the rolation- 

in the first place from the use of it in the %'■ ^plt,^ ♦ •*!.« • v„«, ^w-^: r q « 

T I 1 1 «4. 1 Ship 01 tue tribe, Pium. xxxvi. G, 8, comp. 

Idumean language, where It always fiigm- ^^/ j.. Moreover in lofty speooh 

fled the highest division of the people ^_Lm.JI! «!««,«- */.«.i;L /w,<m». 1« • »: i I 

(Gen. xxxTi! 40-43); and in the «%co«d ™° '^'"y '"^'^^ °*«°" " ' '"'^'" 
pUea from some extremely ancient phrases 

It 2 
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tcK)k place in pre-Mosaic times,* or what is more probable, not 
till after the days of Joshua, when the whole commonitj ¥ras 
more fully developed.^ 

But even this lowest grade, the ^ household,' by no means 
remained so simple that every adult or married man would 
form a valid * household ' in the national assembly. We rather 
see clearly from sundry tokens ' that, at any rate from the .time 
of Moses and Joshua, every household which was counted in a 
clan was divided into many individual *men,' and therefore 
into many simple families or households in the strictest sense 
of the word. The organisation, therefore, was carried to such 
an extent that it can only be fully described in the five grades, 
man, household, clan, tribe, nation.^ 
280 But the organisation would have been very imperfect if 
each of the middle three grades had not been further organised 
upon fixed principles. We have already shown it to be 
probable, for many reasons,^ that as the nation had always 
been divided into twelve tribes, so each tribe was divided into 
twelve clans. How many households a single clan embraced 
we cannot determine from our present historical sources. That 
their number, however, was limited, is certain from what we 
have just explained, and we may conjecture from the other 
proportions that every twelve households formed a clan, while 
the number of the men who formed one household might be 
extended at will. The fundamental lines of such an all-em- 
bracing organisation were plainly given from the earliest times, 
and maintained their position very tenaciously, however Tarious 
were the forms adopted in the course of time in this connec- 
tion. When the tribes from the time of Joshua had taken 
firm possession of the Holy Land, there were formed, out of the 
landed properties of the clans of each tribe, an equal number 
of districts with a town as ^ mother,' ® and we still know that 
Bethlehem, with its territory, was too small a town to form a 
district by itself, although after David's time it perhaps laid 

' Hist. i. 371. aro these all heads of families in the 

^ Hist. ii. 259 sqq. proper senso of tho word, and for both 

^ According to bk. Josh. xii. 14-18 reasons can only have been few in number, 

every * household * is agjiin divided into * Com p. for the lower developmenta 

' men/ and the individual man and warrior and tho essential necessity for them the 

who occurs there, Achan, belongs to the example of tho present Arabs of the 

house of Zabdi, as whoso grandson he desert, Layard's Discoveries, p. 230. 

nppojirs in the genealogical tables. This * Hist. i. 362 sqq. 

of itself is clear enough, but tho mention • Like Al>cl liiithma'akha, 2 Sam. xx. 

of tho • patriarchs of the clan of Gilead,' 19. The smaller towns belonging to a 

Num. xxxvi. 1, speaks with still greater larger one such as this, are often called in 

clearness; for neither according to tho ordinary language her 'danghteis;' ste 

title nor tho moining of this narnitive Hist. ii. 257, w^ 
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claim to such an honour, and then may have had a district- count 
living in its midst. ^ 

Each of these greater or smaller unions had from the first 
a head around whom they assembled, and whose power was 
more or less extensive. The Book of Origins calls the ruler of 
a household the head of the fathers or the patriarch, that of a 
clan the patriarch of the households, or prince, and also more 
generally the * head ' or head of the fathers, that of a tribe the 
prince of the princes, or simply the prince.* In the first in- 281 
stance, at any rate originally, the head of the fii*st house 
was always the head of the clan, that of the first clan also that 
of the tribe. All these three grades of the heads of the people, 
who would thus reach the total of 1,728, might certainly be 
also designated by one common name, and in all probability 
this was furnished by the names * head ^ or ^ father,' * also more 
defiuitely the 'head of the fathers,' but most frequently by 
the name we so often meet with of Elders. It would be, on 
the one hand, a complete mistake to assume that every fiither 
of an actual family would have been deemed an Elder. The 
name clearly had a far weightier significance. But, on the other 
hand, we know that the number of the Elders of Israel far 
exceeded so low a number as seventy.^ And if this name had 
so wide a significance, it will explain why the Book of Origins 
for the most part avoids the use of it, preferring to express its 
own meaning in particular cases with more precision. When 
an entire commimity actually assembled under its head, e.g. 
in war or when the nation assembled under arms, this head 
stood foi*th in front like a firm comer-stone in a large house, 
and this explains how in such cases the Elders could be termed 
the comers (comer-stones) of the whole nation ; * for in other 
respects no distinction is to be found between these two 
names. Where, on the other hand, the giving of counsel and 282 

■ Mic. Y. 1 [2] ; comp. bk. Zach. ix. 7. * According to Ex. zxiv. 1 ; Num. 

Also Amos v. 3 assists in the comprehen- xi. 16. 
sion of this. * Judg. xx. 2 : comp. the other namcfi, 

« According to Num. xxxvi. 1 ; Num. xxi. 16; 1 Sam. xiv. 88 ; Zach. x. 4. Ac- 

iii. 24, 30, 35 ; xiii. 3 ; xxv. 14 ; Ex. vi. cording to the first two passages such a 

14 sqq. ; Josh. xxi. 1 ; xxii. 14 ; 1 Chron. corner man never appeared or moved with- 

V. 6; Num. iii. 32 ; i. 4-16: comp. ii. 3 out his troop of armed men.— The Book 

sqq. ; vii. 11 sqq. ; xxxiv. 18sqq. ; and the of Covcuants, Ex. xxiv. 11, uses for this 

entireserieswiUiNum.xiii. 2 sqq. ; Josh, ft n^mo of probably similar meaning, 

xxii. 14. It was similar among kindred (^^o^ from ^VK» 'the side, corner;* for 
nations, Gen. xvii. 20 ; xxv. 16. ^' 

« Hence may occur such epithets as the Arabic J^l nohfr, comes from 

* father of Tekoa,' 1 Chron. ii. 24, 42, 45, quite a different and purely Arabic wonl, 

50 sqq. ; iv. 6 ; or the name ' head,' Num. and means properly one of a tribe or clan, 

xxv. 4. nobie in this sense. 
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incidents of general interest to the national life are spol^en 
about, they are always called the ^ Elders.' 

2. When the nation was gathered together, arranged some- 
how according to this organisation and with these leaders at 
their head, the assembly was present. These heads werR of 
course originally also always the leaders of the nation in war 
and its protectors against every enemy. But one of their prin- 
cipal functions was also to meet in the collected assembly in 
order to give advice and pass decrees in respect to the conunon 
interests of the people. Indeed, the precise organisation of 
the nation manifestly had particukrly in view a careful system 
of voting at the national assembly. 

The people of Israel, therefore, constituted from its earliest 
days a well-organised assembly which took counsel and came 
to decisions about their own affairs. This was arranged with 
so much consistency and thoroughness that every smaller com- 
munity within it, every tribe and every clan in tiie Holy Land, 
as well as every district and town, was organised, met for 
counsel, and managed their affairs in like manner. Nothing could 
become a law binding the community which had not previously 
been discussed and approved of in the assembly. No important 
measure could be framed in matters belonging to the whole 
people without the previous sanction of the * Elders.' Even a 
recognised and popular Prophet could introduce no important 
change in the national life without a discussion in and the agree- 
ment of the assembly. Tliis fact is confirmed on a closer ex- 
amination of all that we know of the primitive and earlier history 
of the nation down to the times of the kings ; indeed, without 
it it is impossible to understand the details of the whole of that 
portion of history. If even the Mosaic fundamental constitu- 
tion, and with it the foundation of all the better national life of 
that long period, was adopted, according to the earliest view, 
after a voluntary acceptance on the part of the assembly, and 
by a covenant concluded betwixt it and its lord,* then we are 
S88 able to see from this most important example how deeply the 
idea of a free discussion and acceptance of all laws in the as- 
sembly, and of contracts which were to be concluded by it, had 
taken root in the nation from primitive times. 

Eepresentative institutions were essential to every well- 
organised nation, and no ancient upward-striving nation divested 
itself of the right to deliberate and issue decrees by means of 
them. Ancient Israel, during just the purest period of its 

> Hut, ii. 143 sqq. 
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existence, never suffered itself to be deprived of this fundamental 
right of a healthy national life. Nothing is more erroneous than 
to suppose that representative institutions are pecidiar either 
to the Teutonic races or, in the ancient world, to those of 
Europe. But their composition, organisation, and prerogatives, 
were important questions, just as is the case at present, and to 
understand these details accurately in the case of the ancient 
nations of which no very abundant literature has been pre- 
served, is a task of great difficulty. What may be recognised 
in the case of ancient Israel is as follows. 

The heads above described had the right of meeting in 
assembly when and where they chose. They therefore con- 
stituted the national assembly, which never allowed itself to be 
deprived of its right of deliberating and deciding upon the 
most important general affairs of the nation. When the 
heads met together, each one, after the ancient military 
custom, was always attended by his following of men capable 
of bearing arms. More than 400,000 men completely equip- 
ped were at times counted at such gatherings.* The actual 
deliberation, however, undoubtedly took place in the midst 
of only the * Elders.' The share which the common people 284 
had in the matter lay in the fact that each Elder had pre- 
viously to come to an understanding with his men. This 
would readily take place, since these heads were not arbitrarily 
set over the nation, but undoubtedly originally proceeded from 
the communities themselves. That they were elected is, as 
far as we know, not probable.^ 

But it is not needful to show how difficult it would be for a 
deliberation of any length, or even a co-operation in carrying 
on the supreme direction of the people, to take place in the pre- 
sence of the whole of this great original assembly. It is not 
surprising that very early a sort of committee of Elders was 
formed, which was specially empowered to carry on together 
the supreme direction of the people, and to represent the per- 
petual living unity of the deliberative and executive assembly. 
These are the Seventy Elders.' If we assume that the number 

> Judg. zx. 2 : comp. xxi. 16. In the zi. 16, inclndes also the possibility of the 

same wuy in 1 Chron. xii. 23-28, there election of a few out of many who stand 

appear at Hebron to do homage 304,822 on an equal footing. And in general the 

men out of all the tribes, in which number choice of national representatives and that 

in the case of some of the tribes — it is of kings stand mutually related, so that 

clearly said of Naphtali in ver. 34 — only in proportion as the latter falls into 

the leaders appear to be reckoned. — That disuse the former becomes more indis- 

round numbers were often chosen is seen pensable. The many causes of, this are 

also in Num. zL 21 : comp. i. easily understood. ^ ' 

' NererthelesSi the description, Num. * The Book of Ox\^iy&,i^xv&%\\A ^si2)« 
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of these Elders was properly seventy-two, but that perhaps the 
two presidents (in the Book of Origins Moses and Aaron) were 
not counted, or that from some other cause the number seventj'- 
two was reduced to seventy, then we evidently have on an 
285 average (i.e. apart from the special changes which might tale 
phice historically) six heads for each of the twelve tribes as 
representatives of the whole, the twelve clans of each tribe 
only sending half the number of their heads to this smaller 
assembly. This committee of Elders (or, as we may say, 
Council of Old Men, Senate) had, according to all tokens, 
been long in existence in early times, and had contributed 
in determining a large portion of the fate of the nation. 
Prom the narrative, which will soon be spoken of more 
fully, contained in Numbers xi., we might suppose that it 
was not instituted by Moses till some period subsequent to 
the Sinaitic legislation. But the fact of its earlier existence, 
especially during the time of this very legislation, is conclu- 
sively shown in the far more ancient accounts of the Book of 
Covenants.* That this committee never ceased to exist during 
the days of Moses is obvious. It lasted undisturbed under 
Joshua,^ and thus aided in the establishment of the ex- 
traordinarily important national and territorial settlements 
which were then made,' and which brought to a conclusion 
the whole labours of the new legislation and constitution. 
Even after Joshua this seat of authority (as it may be termed) 
continued to exist, and it seems only to have developed its 
whole force then, in the absence of any great and universally 
recognised national leader.* It is undoubtedly the same as 
' the honourable men who managed all things in Israel ' who 
used to be appealed to centuries later.^ The last relics of the 

does not afford any mention of this as well were ' summoned to the Council * 

Seventy. This may be accidental, since (i.e. the smaller Council), is clear from 

we only possess fragments of it. Or we Num. xvi. 2; zxvi. 9: comp. L 6-16; 

may conjecture that the ' princes ' who are and thus it is undoubtedly probable that 

always represented in this book as accom- the Book of Origins was thinkingof seventy 

panying Moses and Aaron are only an- * princes,* and that the number seventy ia 

other name for the Seventy, as in Num. only accidentally omitted, 
xxvii. 2 ; xxxvi. 1 : in the first quotation * Ex. xxiv. 1, 9, comp. li. They are 

the * whole community ' are named at tho also designated with the rare expression 

same time ; but not in the second, where, of ver. 11, tho ' fore-men,' the nobles, 
however, the same relations are to be ' According to the Book of Origins, 

found. This title 'princes' is inter- Josh. xiv. 1 ; xix. 51 ; xxi. 1. 
changed in a similar connection vn\h that ' HUt. ii. 259 sqq. 

of • heads of the tribes,* Num. xxx. 2 [1] ; * Josh. xxiv. 31 ; Judg. ii. 7- It is 

comp. the more definite title, ' patriarchs needless to explain that the elders men- 

of the tribes,' xxxii. 28 ; very rarely Uie tioned here formed a united body; oomp. 

name * elder' occurs, Num. xvi. 25. But Hist, ii. 311 sqq. 

tlmttho.se * princes * wore not merely the • 2 Sam. xx. 19* According to the 

twelve princes of the tribes, but tliat others reading supplemented in Hitt. liL 195. 
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respect for and of the operations of tliis Seventy, which cer- 
tainly possessed great power through long periods of time, 
may very probably be found in some strangely brief narratives 
concerning the seventy children of celebrated judges.* It is 
needless to explain that every judge after Moses and Joshua, if 28« 
his rule lasted any length of time, was desirous of having by his 
side a similar assembly of seventy great men. If at the time the 
original senate had already been destroyed from any cause, so 
that it could no longer be composed of the heads of tiie ancient 
races, then such a judge might be glad to form out of his own 
sons and near relatives an assembly which should bear the 
closest possible resemblance to it, and which after his death 
inherited his dominion in common. On this account they 
might together be briefly termed his ^ sons,' even if they were 
not all so in the proper sense of the word. Thus we are told 
that the 70 legitimate sons of Gideon, while they were ruling 
after his death, were murdered by his bastard, since he desired 
to become despotic ; that Abdon had 40 sons and 30 grandsons, 
and that the whole 70 even during his lifetime have also been 
national leaders ; that Ibzar had 30 sons and 30 sons-in-law, 
but that Jair had only 30 such sons. We cannot well fail to 
recognise here brief recollections of important state arrange- 
ments, and it would be ungrateful to remove these out of their 
living historical connection, and to assume that the numbers 
70, 40, 30, were chosen at hazard. Even in every large town 
a similar institution appears to have been formed during the 
period of the Judges, as the 77 Elders of Succoth show.^ 

But apart from these later phenomena, we have every reason, 287 
on the grounds quoted above, for placing the origin of this 
Council of Elders in the most ancient times long prior to Moses. 
A fuller proof of this is contained in the primitive tradition 
that Israel consisted of seventy souls when it journeyed into 
Egypt.^ That this means, according to the original sense, the 

* Judg. Tiii. 30 8q. ; ix. 1 sq. ; z. iv. ; ' Jndg. viii. 14. ThiB may mean tho 

xii. 9 sq., 14. What else is remarked, seventy along with seven others tis 

^m/. ii. 338 sq., on tho point also retains 'princes/ i.e. magistrates, a permanent 

its validity. Even the fact that the body of supremo officials according to ver. 

numerous sons of Ahaz, 2 Kings z. 1, are 6, 14 ; comp. ver. 16. 

briefly given at seventy, may have a dis- ' Gen. xlvi. 8-27 ; Ex. i. 1-6. Thcde- 

tant connection with this, so far as this viations of tho LXX in both passages, 

number came to stand for a large body of according to which seventy -fire souls wont 

'princes.' See also Ezek. viii. 11 sq. into Egypt (which reappears also in Acts 

In the same way tlie Iliad and the Sh&h- vii. 14), rest on an ancient gloss fol- 

n4meh (the lattcr,e.g. in tho case of Gudcrz lowing Gon. xlvi. 20, whose contents recur 

with his eighty sons) speak of many such 1 Chron. vii. 14-20, but which appears 

sons of princes, but in the Old Testament not to bo original there. Evon the LXX 

W6 can even trace this particular number have no variation on tho number seventy 

to its real origin. in Deut. x. 22. 
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seyentj heads of seventy small Israelitish communities, is 
sufficiently manifest from the fact that among the seventy 
souls only such names appear as are elsewhere quoted in 
genealogical tables of the primitive times as fathers or mothers 
of these very communities, so that at any rate the original pur- 
pose was not to give here the number of the individuals who 
journeyed with ^Israel' to Egypt, Nevertheless, the latter 
view is partially adopted by the last editor of the table, and 
we can distinguish very clearly in it an earlier and a later 
redaction. In the first instance it brings all the heads of Israel 
und^r the four wives of the patriarch, and, therefore, under the 
four main divisions of the nation in the following proportions : 
33 (Leah), 16 (Zilpah), 14 (Rachel), 7 (Bilhah). This exactly 
amounts to seventy, and we cannot doubt that at one period 
the proportion of the main divisions and heads of the nations 
was correctly represented thus. If, again, we observe that 
these numerical relations only diflFer very slightly from the 
perfect proportion, 32 : 16 : : 16 : 8, we are, in this way, led to 
the above-mentioned fundamental number seventy-two. In the 
second instance, however, the last editor endeavours to arrive 
at the individual persons who might have been living in 
288 Canaan at the time when Jacob moved into Egypt. Thus he 
enumerates from the genealogical tables sixty-six sons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons of Jacob, and adds to these Jacob 
himself as well as Joseph and his two sons who were already 
living in Egypt. This again gives the number seventy, 
though in a different way.^ So clear is it that the number 
seventy or seventy-two rests in this connection on a primi- 
tive reminiscence which reaches far beyond all the present 
narratives. 

3. The rise of Jahveism produced very little alteration in 
these ancient political arrangements. It may only have re- 
established the primitive institutions which had been dissolved 
during the last period of the Egyptian oppression. But at the 
same time it animated the ancient institutions with its own 
peculiar spirit, and in that way it remodelled them more than 
would have been possible by sudden and outward changes. 

When the community came together for solemn counsel 
and decision, it constituted the assembly of the people of God.* 
It usually took place as near the great sanctuary of the nation 

* Viz. he allows the numbor 33 to reason for treating the number 3S as an 

stand in Gen zlvi. 15, bnt only reckons incorrect reading, 
up 32 names. Kven the LXX have no ' Judg. zz. 2. 

Tsriation here ; and we see at present no 
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as possible,^ and the lofty destiny, nnto which in general the 
nation was summoned in Jahveism,^ ought to be realised in so 
solemn a moment as it would be realised at no other time. Nor 
was this always an empty hope. Even when a war had already 
broken out, the assembled community — especially if a man of 
God like Moses or Samuel fired its genuine valour — felt itself 
suddenly seized by a mighty stirring of its God, and rushed 
upon its foe with resistless victory.' 

Especially was this inspiration realised when the Elders 
met in assembly. Those whose position and ofiice brought 289 
them, in the exercise of their functions, nearer than others to 
the pure divine truths and forces, must approach the latter 
more closely even in recognising and discharging their duties, 
and thereby receive an insight and a power which had pre- 
viously been unknown to them, unless they were to be destroyed 
sooner and more hopelessly than others by these very truths 
and forces just because they had approached them more closely. 
Yet the former alternative is possible. Jahveism assumes that 
it is what is to be expected, and its history justifies this in 
striking examples. Thus the very ancient Book of Covenants 
relates how the seventy went up the holy mountain with Moses 
and Aaron, when the legislation was being given, and how 
they there gazed upon the purest, highest glory ; nay, how they 
even celebrated the common meal of the covenant with the 
highest One, on terms of the closest intimacy, and yet were 
not destroyed by the most perilous nearness of the Unapproach- 
able. They saw and tasted what was without parallel in 
mortal experience, and like new men they returned enlightened 
and reinvigorated to the rest of the nation.^ Like unto them 
might all the Elders of the same community be ! — This truth 
is apprehended with still greater profundity by the Third 
Narrator of the primitive history.* To him it appeared as 
though the whole institution of the Seventy had been first 
founded by Moses, and at a somewhat late period ; for he under- 
stood them purely in their higher vocation and worth as men 
of that same spirit which rested most powerfully and uninter- 
ruptedly on Moses himself; and it is true that such perfection 
and glory can have attached to this smaller assembly for 
counsel only subsequently to Moses and his legislation. Thus he 

> Aoeoidiog to Num. zztIi. 2 ; Jer. narrative about the coTenant-sacrifice is 

zzziv. 15. to bo compared with Gen. zzzi. 44-54. 

* P. 229 sqq. Comp. tho Jahrbb. der BM. Wiu. zii. s. 

' As 1 Sam. Tii. 7-11 ; comp. Fa. zz. 198 sqq. 
4 Ex. sdT. 1 sq., 9-11. The whoU * Hum. zi. 10-30. 
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relates how in a moment when Moses had felt the burden of 
his sole rule to be too grievous, and had on this account 
cried to Jahveh for help, he was commanded by the latter to 
choose out seventy Elders and place them round about the 
290 Sanctuary. These who now stand nearer to the most holy place 
than the rest of the nation hear the miraculous conversation 
between the true Prophet and the true God. Their head and 
mouth too are suddenly taken possession of by the same power ; 
they too share the spirit of Moses and speak with the matchless 
prophetic tongue,* and accordingly become from that time 
thoroughly competent to advise with Moses and to assist him. 
Nevertheless, it seems as if in this delineation of what is so 
hard to describe, there had been a feeling of how easily it 
might be misunderstood, and the mere propinquity of the 
external sanctuary be supposed capable of producing the 
inner stirring of thought and speech. Accordingly the 
higher truth of Jahveism here contained is immediately re- 
presented afresh in a beautiful appendix. Two of the chosen 
men, Eldad and Medad,^ happen to have remained at a dis- 
tance from the Sanctuary among the rest of the people in the 
camp, but they too suddenly revealed themselves as Prophets, 
and when Moses was called upon to quench their spirit, he 
uttered rather a desire that all men without distinction of 
rank might be immediately and powerfully stirred by the 
spirit of Jahveh ! So let no one feel envy towards the higher 
gifts of the spirit wherever they may be found, but let none 
in whom they do arise fancy that he cannot fail to possess 
them on account of his privileged position alone ! 

That even much later, under the monarchy, a kind of 
popular representation always maintained its place, we can 
teU from sufficiently sure and numerous traces.' Its position 
and activity varied, no doubt, much according to the fortune 
and estimation of the kings and the changes of the times. It 

* This idea of tho ut non plus ultra is during these times to a national reprc- 

contained in the verbal addition 5]D^ X7I sentation in the expression in Prov. xi. 

after a precedinp: verb. Precisely simi- 14. ^y. 22 (xxiv. C). For when tho 

lar is Deut, v. 19 [22] ; comp. also ^j^g jg earned not to lend an ear to pri- 

uj I I M • vato prejudiced counsellors who would 

^s» desert him at tho hour of need, bnt to 

^ The descent of these two men is not hearken to as many as possible, this can 

mentioned here, but wo know tliat they only refer to such as regularly assembled 

were elders ; and a tribal prince of Benja- al)out the king to give him their advice, 

min, Num. xxxir. 21, in tJie Book of That indeed under the mantle of the 

Origins bears the name of Elidiid, corre- public character of such discnjssions the 

upending to £ld4d. meanest disposition may all the mora cry 

' Comp. Hist. iii. 11. 310 sq., 312 aloud, is said later in tho FroTerbxxvL 

aqq., iv. 234. Alliudon is briefly made 26* 
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became most powerful only in periods when the regal position 
itself became degraded, or the complications and require- 
ments of the realm increased. But the kingdom never became 
prominently degraded to the rule of mere force. 

2. The Overseers and Judges of tlie Nation. 

Superintending and judging the nation (for these two 
functions were then rarely separated) would undoubtedly be 
adequately provided for in the earliest times by the existence of 
these Elders/ and even later they always retained a certain 291 
share in the judging.^ To uphold the rights of the weaker mem- 
bers against every form of injustice was of course the special duty 
of every born * prince ' within the limits of his clan or tribe. But 
the whole national life soon became too intricate for this, so 
that the weaker member sought for his protector (patron) 
wherever he could find him,' and the relation already described* 
was continually extending. 

After the earliest national constitution had been shattered 
in Egypt, we find overseers or bailiffs set over the people, who 
superintended their forced service, but at the same time no 
doubt also acted as inferior judges. They were of Hebrew 
descent, but were under Egyptian head-bailiffs — the so-called 
Taskmasters.* Their name Slioter^ meaning much the same 
as rulers,® was retained even during the later centuries, with 
a similar meaning, at any rate in certain authors (who seem 
to belong chiefly to the kingdom of the Ten Tribes). This 
explains how quite at the commencement of the departure 
from Egypt, Moses, as prophet, was at the same time the sole 
judge of the entire nation. The ShSter as Egyptian officials 
were then without office, the Elders had long ceased to ex- 
ercise any regular judicial authority, and the new great prophet 
possessed the full confidence of the people. 

We still possess in a very ancient document the narrative 
— characterised by so much ingenuousness — where it is related 
how this duty had become an insupportable burden on Moses, 
and how he by Jethro's advice appointed judges over tens, 

> Comp. how in tho Book of Origins, Hist iii. 70. 

Kum. XXV. 4 eq. the name ' chioftain 'in- * P. 216 sq. 

terchonges with tho nanio 'judge.' That • Tho description of the Third Xarrrt* 

judges caused this intcrchsinge of the two tor, Ex. v. 6-23, is very plain, 

names is a matter of course. * lO^ allied with *V1D iii properly 

» Comp. 1 Kings xxi. 8 sqq.; Jor. xxvi. to set in a row, lienco to rule, comp. 

16-10. *""* 

» Comp. Jcr. xxTi. 24; xl. 10; and ^^^jj^^' ^^' ^^' ^7. 
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fifties, hundreds, and thousands, who should settle disputes in 
gradation, so that only the cases which were too di£Bcult for 
them should come to him for decision.^ Genuine as is the his- 
203 torical ring about this, we shall easily fail to comprehend it 
if we think of judges like our own. So many judges, and in 
so many grades, appear scarcely needful. But judging, in the 
wide sense of those times, included the overlooking of the 
entire management ; and not rarely these Shdter^ i.e. overseers, 
are treated as almost identical with Shofet, i.e. judges, the 
only difference perhaps being that the overseer is then the 
same as the inferior judge.^ And in the second place we 
must remember that the nation was at that time always in the 
position of an army in the field, and therefore organised in 
true military fashion ; even during the fairest period of its 
dominion it always retained this military organisation ; so that 
those who were the overseers in ordinary times undoubtedly 
in campaigns and battles became the leaders of their subordi- 
nates. Then the overseers would not be too numerous. The 
Elders, on the other hand, if the preceding assumption is 
correct,^ were far too few in number for the overseers to be 
taken from their ranks alone. 

It was specially in this application to the army that these 
ancient authorities over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, 
were retained under the monarchy, as we clearly recognise 
from many sources.* 

3« The Prince of the Nation. 

Nevertheless this military organisation certainly did not at 
203 the time of its origin overthrow the former prindiive constitu- 
tion according to tribes and elders. It did not even intersect 
this, but completed its arrangement within each particular 

> Ex. xviii. 13-26. Is. iii. 3, 1 Sam. riii. 12. 2 Kings i. 9-14. 

« As Deut. xvi. 18-20; whilst from Captain of hundreds (eenturionet) and 

Deut. XX. 6-9 we can see that a ShOter in thousands are frequently mentioned, 

the first instance only exercised his per- Oomp. also Jud. xx. 10. -Similar divisions 

sonal supervision over all the aflEiirs o^ ^^^^ ^ot uncommon elsewhere ; for the 

his subjects. When the ShOtcr are ancient Persinns see Xenoph. Ci^rop. ii. 

coupled with the Elders (as Num. xi. 16 2. 1, 9 ; while m 1. 12 he siMwks of twelve 

and often in Deut) they are manifestly of ii^hes. In China all havo been divided 

inferior dignity to the latter. In the fro°* pnmitive times into groups of 10, 

higher sense of prince or judge, so far as ^00, and 1000 households. In Peru the 

this conception coincides with that of organisation of the people into grou^ of 

prince, the name Shoter never occurs. 1^, 50, 100, 1000, and 10,000, was stricUy 

• P. 245. CiirneJ out (Prescott 8 History of Peru^ 
. ' . , ,. ,- , ^t. s. 33). Even the ancient Germaxis— and 

* A (iffcwrw by himself docs not happen ^^^ ^^gage stiU exisU among the Anglo- 
to occur again (Deut. i. 15 is mere repe- gaxons— were divided into t^ns and hun- 
UUon); a captain (n^) of fifty occurs ^reda. S9tGott.G$l.Aju.lB60,M.9S7 9^. 
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hooseliold, clan, and tribe. The tenacious mutual adherence 
of the subjects of each household, clan, and tribe, the ready 
separation of the great divisions of the people, and the antago- 
nism between the tribes or clans which had in any way increased 
their power, remained after its establishment what they had 
been before. When the assembly met in its full strength, no 
doubt the august image of Israel, or even Isaac or Abraham, 
might be present to their minds as their common ancestor, and 
as an exhortation to unity and harmony. Yet the fact that these 
three ancestors were usually thought of together was enough 
to prevent the idea of unity being sufiBciently distinct. The 
Seventy, too, even when they sat, could ensure no strict unity, 
at any rate in the execution of their resolutions. And the 
rigid external unity of the rule of a single despotic prince cr 
king was an object of dread. 

It is undeniable that this national constitution did much 
to promote the new formation of the Theocracy during the all- 
important days of Moses. Of course the Theocracy proceeded 
from totally different and far more powerful causes ; but it is 
equally clear that the establishment of the sole supremacy of 
Jahveh would have been a far harder task if a single house or 
elan, with hereditary claims to regal power, and an externally 
strict national unity, had already been in existence. 

The marvellous vitality of a true, previously unknown, re- 
ligion, brought the nation for the first time under the rule of 
one great eternal truth. Once it felt all the lower aims and all 
the wrangling of its former life here annihilated 5 once it felt 
itself here marvellously renewed, invigorated, and filled with 
eternal hope. This is the ineradicable germ of a new life, and so 
also of a new unity, of a new community, and of a new king- 29:4 
dom, which, however varied might be its fate in more distant 
times, can only cease with its own perfection. At the time of 
Moses all the sections of the nation for the first time bowed be- 
neath one realm, i.e. beneath the strict unity of national life as 
this is upheld by one higher will standing over all, against which 
no private person and no individuality may assert a personal will 
destructive of the unity. It received through its covenant 
but one head, one king ; there was only one whom all were 
willing to hearken to. This one was the eternal invisible true 
God, whose very incorporeality, however, made it hard for 
men always to realise him, and easy for them again to forget 
him. 

On this account, in the period characterised by inspired fresh 
recognition of the true God, and by the charm of beva^ v^\<^^ 
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to him alone, the ancient national constitution remained es- 
sentially unchanged. The tribes recovered their complete 
independence, and much may have been restored which had 
been long suppressed in Egypt. Each tribe forms a sepa- 
rate unity in all its purely national relations, has its 
special army and ensign,' its prince springing from its midst 
as its military leader^ and external representative* The whole 
twelve tribal princes represent the entire nation when the 
interests of all are involved, or on solemn occasions.' K an 
embassy is to be despatched on behalf of the realm to deal with 
matters concerning all, then out of the wider circle of princes 
we have spoken of, twelve, according to tho tribes, are selected 
for the purpose.* For specially urgent cases — e.g. for conduct- 
ing an unavoidable war — a national leader may be raised up 
from the midst of the nobles, as Joshua was by Moses, with 
the approval of the community, and as Jephthah, after making 
certain conditions, was appointed their leader * by the Elders of 
205 Gilead. However, the powers of such an officer properly come 
to an end with the completion of his work, although there waa 
no special law on the point. 

Jahvcism, then, had no intrinsic objection to the rule of a 
national leader, whether he were a private tribal prince or 
a prince universally recognised. On the contraiy, an ancient 
law forbade the cursing of such a prince as much as of the 
spiritual authorities.® But what is of supreme importance is that, 
in its ancient strictness, it gave him no regal power, i.e. none 
that extended over all, unchecked and compulsory, and in gene- 
ral feared to intrust such powers to a human individual. 



11. Special Powers and Professions in the Nation. 

Productions and Trade. 

In a nation whose life is regulated by ancient customs, 
there always arise a variety of particular crafts and professions 
demanding special knowledge and instruments, which form 
smaller private circles, and so become distinct powers. Or 

» Num. ii. 2. K^j^'ji even the name ^^Jp iroald have 

* Num. i. 4-16, ii. 1 sqq. been mere di&tinction. The ironln^nSifc 

* Num. i. 4, 44, vii. 2 sqn. , » r *i. \- 

* P 215. Num. xiii. 2 sqq. xxxiv. however, on account of the corresponding 
1 G-29. Similvrly the national monument national pnnces, must signifj the spiritual 
consisted of twelve pillars. Hist. ii. 246. nutliority ; and just this is inrolved in 

» Jud. xi. 5-11. the peculiar language uHed in th© Book 

* Ex. xxii. 27 [28]. Here, as in tho of Covenants. Comp. more on the point 
Book of Origins, a prince is always called below. 
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new occasions may give rise to special powers and cause them 
to become great, as a progressive favourable development 
causes the important capacities and crafts in the nation to be 
continually more and more exclusively and vigorously devoted to 
the satisfaction of the special needs of both the lower and the 
higher life. So long as a nation is absorbed in satisfying the 
most immediate and universal of the wants of life, or thinks of 
nothing but wars of conquest or defence, other crafts, profes- 
sions or sciences, are hardly able even in the most favourable 
countries to make any head, and so ripen into special powers 
in its midst. But as soon as a favourable opportunity is 
granted to these, each one of them collects together its own 296 
community (they may be called guilds, societies, corporations, 
&c.) within the great national association, draws its wider 
or smaller circles through the whole nation, and operates from 
its own centre with greater or less force upon the whole. 
Many a corporation, indeed, exercises the most powerful in- 
fluence on the body of the nation at large, moulds it according 
to its own life, upholds and protects it when danger threatens, 
or pours into it the destructive poison which may be gradually 
formed within itself. 

Production and trade among the Canaanites (Phoenicians) 
must very early have become highly-developed individual 
powers of this kind in the national life, and have stimulated the 
formation of a great variety of close corporations.* Even in 
Israel many guilds and companies drew more closely together, 
the better to carry on the various higher or lower professions 
and crafts of life ; they grew accustomed to the hereditary 
practice of living closely together in towns and villages, and, 
especially during the regal times, often received powerful aid 
from the government. We possess on the point at any rate some 
scattered and only too brief items of intelligence.^ But Israel 
was little adapted to develope such modes of life perfectly during 
the times when its national force stirred it most powerfully and 

' Comp. the treatise Ueber die Phonik. 'whoeo fiither/ i.e. master and type, 'is 

Annchten von dtr Wdtschopfung, s. 16; Joab/ 1 Chron. iv. 14; (3) *the families 

the remarks on Job, s. 317 of the 2nd of the byssus-makers of Bath-Ashbea ; ' 

edition ; and the treatise Ud)er die grosse and (4) * the potters dwelling at Netaim 

Karthagiseke und andere Phonik, Inschr{f'' and Gedcra, who dwelt at the royal works 

/«i, 8. 49-68. (factory) on these domains,' 1 Chron. iv. 

* Specially noteworthy, bnt difficult 21-23; where in yer. 23 the "^ before 

to nnderrtand on acconnt of the abridg- ^^^ is to be struck out, or rather'is to be 

ment in the representations of Chronicles, * j j w . ... , 

art) (1) 'the families of literati resident Tinderstood from its position in aooordance 

at Jabez,' 1 Chron. ii. 65 (comp. on ^^ ^^^^^ »» ^^ >» ^^ -^*'«»* <^ ^. 
the point Hist. iv. 94 nt 4, 192) ; (2) • the ^8„ 1 6. 8. 16 of the 3rd edition, 
smiths' in the 'valley of the smiths/ 

S 
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gave it its most permanent form — in the days of Moses^ 
Joshna, and David — no more than the Bomans were when they 
persevered in their ancient simplicity, and then raised them- 
selves to world-wide dominion. But in all times when peace 
at all permitted it, we see the nation, from its earliest centuries, 
devotin<j itself to every peaceful occupation in life, and con- 
testing the palm in such matters with all the most civilised 
nations that adjoined it.* The peculiar turn of its spirit, how- 
297 ever, never permitted it, through all the fate-fraught changes 
in its history down to the latest times, to surpass the Phoenicians 
in such arts, but was continually drawing it away from them 
with inceasing force. So strongly was it stirred from the days 
of Moses with impulses and powers of a totally diflPerent kind. 

Peophecy. 

On the other hand, Israel, from the time that it appears in 
the clear light of history, found such a lofty power in Prophecy, 
which arose in the midst of the great national corporation, had 
the strongest and most salutary influence on it, and indeed first 
gave the nation that unique worth with which it appears in 
the world's history. A prophet, especially if he had already 
vindicated his position, had the right, according to the very 
fundamental constitution of the nation, i.e. the Theocracy itself, 
of speaking in the national assembly or elsewhere in public. 
This right was maintained uninterruptedly even to a late 
period, however much the public authority of the prophets might 
gradually decline after the ninth and eighth centuries B.C.* The 
ancient law assumes this as a matter of course. The Deute- 
ronomist is the first who finds it needful both to guard this 
prophetic right, as well as to decree the punishment of death 
for the crime, which had already appeared in his time, of 
misusing this most invaluable but possibly most pernicious 
prerogative.^ 

But the very fact that prophecy in Israel, from the all- 
decisive commencement, worked through long eras with the 
purest grandeur and perfection which Antiquity allowed pre- 
vious to the consummation of all religion, was a reason why it 
hardly ever attempted to secure external propagation in the 
nation as a mere profession, or to become hereditary-, or yet to 

> See more of the details in Hist, ii. of the true prophet is shown rery briefljr 

292 sq. 342 8q. 354 ; iii. 226 sq. 260 sqq. ; in Amos iii. and Jer. zr. 16, comp. zxn. 

iv. 191 sqq. ' 12-15. 

« Comp. Amos t. 10 and similar pas- • Hi$U iv. 224. 

•ages. The ground of the inviolabiiitj 
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create out of itself a corporation or even to have a fixed external 
place of operation. And if at times during the long course of 
this history it inclined that way, so as to threaten to become a 
kind of heathen prophetism, it was always soon enough led back 
again to the true way as it had been pointed out to it, and only 298 
developed in consequence the more purely its most peculiar and 
true essence. For this would not tolerate any such external 
propagation and inheritance. 

A consequence of this is that there is not much to say 
concerning the outward appearance or dress of the prophets. 
Everything about them of an external nature remained very 
simple. Samuel wore an outer garment something like that 
which the priests wore ; ' he was, however, himself a Levite by 
birth. The large mantle which it became customary for the 
later prophets to wear, along with other articles of the simplest 
kind, appears to have first attained this honour through the 
person of Elijah.* 

In the same way the prophetism of Israel was prevented, 
by its most deeply-seated instinct, from accepting the aid of 
any external instrument, the adoption of which is the genuine 
token of the heathen oracles. But it is true that the longing to 
obtain signs of the futiu'e and higher assurances of success was 
as great among all early nations as was the effort to draw forth 
such divine premonitions and indications ; and the more mys-* 
teriously spiritual was Israel's God, the harder it appeared to 
win firom him an oracle. Now if this longing of the whole of 
remote Antiquity for oracles, and the extraordinary difficulty of 
obtaining a true one, did produce even in Israel certain traces of 
an appeal to external aids, such as the whole ancient world was 
filled with, these could not permanently keep their position ; at 
length even the last shadows of the ancient system of oracles in 
Israel disappear, and nothing remains on this hearth of God but 
the glow of the purest fire. Strictly speaking, the only thing 
of the kind which the earliest Jahveism did not repudiate was 
the casting of sacred lots in the oracle of the High-priest, to be 
described below. Nevertheless, in representations of sacred 
truths we find such clear indications of oracles being expected 
in dreams while sleeping on a sacred spot,' as well as of asking 299 

^ 1 Sam. ZY. 27, zzyiii. 14. and its history, dreams and their inter- 

' See Hi$t. ir. 68, and Zach. ziii. 4. pretation play an important p'lrt, as weU 

* The incubatiOf see Hist, i. 330, iii. 50 as tho belief that it is possible to sco and 

aq., eren Sir. zzzi. 1-7 says much about hear the gods in them (comp. Jiist. i. 

it; butStzabo is in error in quoting it hs 419. ii. 76); but allusions are often made 

a general Judaic custom, Geogr. xvi. 2, to the sulject also on Phoenician and Greek 

36. In the ancient E^^ptian kingdom thanksgiving inscriptions^ Apart fco^ 

8 2 
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ihe will of the Deity by means of rods deposited at the sacred 
place,^ that we cannot fail to recognise a dose connection, at 
any rate in the earlier times, between these ways of seeking an 
oracle and the prevalent religion. It appears that just these 
three ways of obtaining oracles were the commonest in Israel 
before Moses ; a reason why they, like the ancient household 
divinities,^ were held in esteem long after his time. Even of 
the ancient belief in the mysterious rustling among the tops of 
certain trees being significant of the coming of the Deity, a 
trace is still to be found in David's time,' and as the belief in 
sacred trees was itself extremely ancient in Israel,^ we cannot 
wonder at this special belief wMch is thence derived. Conju- 
ration of the deads'^ on the other hand, as well as all other 
materialistic arts of extracting answers from the Deity, were 
strictly forbidden, and only forced their way into the community 
at times from foreign religions.® 

The Peiesthood. 
1. Its General Relation to the Nation. 

It is, however, possible for a craft and profession in which 
proficiency is hard to attain, and which in the first instance is 
reached only by individual members of a people, to be of such 
a kind as to seem indispensable for upholding the existence 
of the nation and its kingdom. As it is only the universal 
spiritual truths which constitute the light and the animating 
spirit, and therefore also the firmest unity of a nation, it h 
needless to explain that it is only crafts and professions related 
to these which are spoken of here. In the ancient Egyptian 

the Spartan temple of Pasiphae it was the night ; the individual thus detignated 

much in vo^e at Athens even in the time was deemed to be favoured by God. 
of Hypereides, see Gott. Gel. Ans. 1853, « P. 228 sq. 

& 794, and Marcus Aurelius in his Medi" ' 2 Sam. t. 23 sq. (1 Chron. sir. 14 

to^ion^tf, i. 17, does not scruple still to ex- sq.); this has already been explained* 

press his high regard for it Comp. also Hist, iii. 147. 
MuIWs Orchomenus, s. Id8-.160; Xen. * P. 120. 

Anab. vi. 1, 14 sq. ; Pomp. Mela, i. 8, 60; * Which even at the preoent day is 

Taljori's Arab. AnnaUn, i. p. 169 sqq. ; practised in a cave Sn Mount Moriah; see 

Muh. ShahrastAni's Etmilal, p. 437, 4 sq. Bartlett's Walk$ about Jerutalem^ p. 167 

Bevue Archiol. 1860, p. 116 sqq. sq. The same is the case on the soil of 

* A kind of fafiiofioyrtia (comp. Nineveh; Layard*s Nin. ii. p. 71. — ^The 

Dcin6n*s Schd. ad Nic. Ther. ver. 613, ed. explication of the kinds of heathen divi- 

Otto Schneider). No proof of this is to nation mentioned here and these in the 




of aifierent sorts were put down before lmni€M, Band, i. s. 231 sqq. 1871, 
the sacred spot, and the next day were ex- ' Comp. above^ p. 16, ni, 5. 

amined to see which had bloomed best in 
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kingdom the prophets and the priests were thus regarded as 
the two branches of the order which was competent to maintain 
the spiritual, and therefore the best, bond of the unity of the 
nation. They took the position accordingly of great permanent 
guilds, of which all the higher knowledge of the kingdom, both 
theoretical and practical, became the hereditary possession. 
In Israel prophecy, since it was deemed an impulse of the 
freest spiritual activity, could never be regarded as it was in 
lEgypt. The priesthood, on the other hand, was rightly deemed 
to be a profession devoted to the constant protection and main- 
tenance of the religion whose foundation had been already laid, 
and which had been recognised by the nation as true and etemaL 

1. And, as a fact, the priesthood, as it is mainly concerned 
with sacrifice and prayer, with action therefore and administra- 
tion, is everywhere essentially employed less in creating than in 
upholding and administering what has been created. True, the 
priesthood in that most remote period, when for the first time 
in the history of mankind it learned to develope its own pecu- 
liar powers, must not only have been in its own way creative, 
but must have been armed with the most extensive authority. 
When for the fii*st time the priest, by means of his sacrificial 
art and the might of his petitions, learned to draw, as it were^ 
the gods down from heaven to earth, and to become for thou-* 
sands the mediator between heaven and earth, then the en- 
chantment which proceeded from him was of the most powerful 
kind, and many thousands would hang on the sacrifice and 
prayer of one priest as on the lips of a great prophet. The 
rank of the priest was then equal to that of the prince ; ^ no- 
thing could be happier than when a king, who was at the same 
time a priest, possessed the confidence of all.^ It is a reflection 
and a relic of this earliest exalted authority of the priest when 
Aaron, and every one of his followers,^ is designated as the priest, 
as though even the name high-priest were unnecessary. But a 
different state of things arises as soon as the priesthood, as 
was already the case under Moses, no longer exists in its pure 
spontaneity and original vitality, but is already dependent on a 
prophetic religion given outside its own borders. 

So soon as the priesthood in this nation under Moses ac- 
quired the courage and made the determination to devote all 
its activity and skUl to the protection of the true religion, 

' A» in Job zii. 19, where the hue of Alten Bundes, lb. s. 40 sqq. of the 3 

patriarchal times is so admirably repro- edition, 
sented. ' Still the case even on the Asmon»a 

' Gen. xiv. 18, comp. Die Dichter dea coins. 
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which had come into existence and had been faithfully adopted 
there, a single priest of this earliest kind was no longer suffi- 
cient, however great the reverence felt for him. Still less 
could mere domestic priests of private households or clans be 
tolerated. For it is easy to understand that when once a great 
priest of the earliest kind had arisen and become an exalted 
type of sacerdotal activity and benefits, every household or 
every clan would be glad to possess a similar living sacred 
treasure, and the head of the household, or he to whom the 
Jatter intrusted his prerogative, would then be the genuine 
priest ; and this in a good sense has no doubt its truth* But 
although this convenient dismembering of the priesthood of the 
true religion tried at times to creep back into Israel, even after 
Jf oses, it always met with a sufficiently stubborn resistance 
from the latter's deeper spirit. The function, and one of the 
first duties of the priesthood, could now only be to uphold 
the true religion for the whole nation, and also thereby to 
.protect the right feeling, the power, and the unity of the nation. 
To discharge this new function the priesthood must now branch 
into numerous ramifications in the midst of the people, and 
be represented by numerous agents. Every power which thus 
spreads itself from one individual to thousands readily loses 
its strict unity more and more, and only in the earliest days 
Aaron and his immediate followers had much in common with 
the most ancient priests, until quite other causes in the last 
days of the nation restored something similar. But while the 
priesthood of the true religion became more and more divided 
in its personality, its individual members acquired increased 
power permanently to fill the whole nation with the spirit and 
force of the religion to which alone they owed allegiance. 

Thus the great truths and powers which prophecy had at 
the commencement, and with greater vigour then than at any 
other time, established in Israel, merely required the priest- 
300 hood to be an instrument capable of maintaining them in their 
integrity and perpetually renewing them from one generation 
to another. This instinct during the youth of the community 
of Jahveh at any rate produced the priesthood of the tribe 
of Levi. Thus a new corporation arose in the heart of the 
nation; and because the holiest and the highest impulses 
awakened in the nation were committed to its care, it ramified 
continually deeper and deeper into the ancient national life 
with the most wonderful force, and more than once appeared 
completely to dominate the nation and absorb it in itself 
Hor did it, amidst all the changes and overthrows which time 
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brought about, ever entirely cease to exist, but rather, along 
with the kernel of the nation, always renewed its youth and 
persisted until the close of this history, as though it were 
Israel in little, and as though the nation could no longer exist 
and live without it. In this way the attempt was made to 
give stability to that which in its original essence is too fine 
•and spiritual, too much the spontaneous stirring of one great 
spirit ; and if there was as yet no other way of securing its per- 
manence, it was well that for a time, even if this lasted for many 
centuries, it was at any rate kept secure with greater vitality 
and purity in this stiff form and narrow sphere. 

Of course a priesthood had been long familar to the people 
of Israel before it became the inheritance of the tribe Levi. For 
it is implied in the existence of every, even imperfect, religion, 
which requires sacrifice and the permanent sacred rites con- 
nected therewith. Duly to discharge these is what every one 
does not feel himself at once competent to do, nor is every one 
at once worthy. We have already seen * at what an early date, 
imdoubtedly long before Moses, sacrifices became customary 
among the people of Israel. This alone is enough to prove 
that Israel had priests before the Levites. This proof is 
confirmed by the fact that besides many other sacrifical 
terms, the word for priests themselves {KShen) is extremely 
•ancient, and must have been in use long before Moses, since 
it stands quite by itself in Hebrew, and its original signi- 
ficance can scarcely be explained.' But as in those days 
before Moses the exclusive life of each individual household 80i 
was at its greatest height, each liked to have its own priest, 
and the father would choose for the purpose one of his 
sons who seemed best adapted for it. Young innocent lads, 
by preference (as will be explained below) the first-bom 
of every household, seem to have been deemed the most 

* P. 23 sqq. of business, which the word, according to 

- ^Ve should bo entirely without firm the K&mfts, may have had among^ some 

ground within Hebrew itself for deter* Arabian tribes. The word in Arabic cer- 

mining the original meaning of ]nbi if the tainly first derives the meaning of sooth' 

verb had not survived in a single pocUcal '^^^ ^\ ;»^i^n (Sur. li. 29) from an 

instance, bk. Is. Ixi. 10, with demeaning f°«?°t ^^^ of priests, who m virtue of 

of to equip, hence o.^. to put of, an ornT- the inspection of victuns were deemed ^ 

'^c»' / r* \ soothsayers ; for we know from other 

mcnt ; comp. the Syrian ^aia {cahin) g^^^y^ ^j^^^. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ in ^^ 

gloriouf^ properly adorned. Is. Carm. ver. in a great variety of Arabian races (see 

32 in Kncis. The priest accordinj; to this Tuchs SinaitUcke Iiuchriften, s. 78). 

would be named from the management That the word in Hebrew describes in its 

(P^H) ^^ the sacrifice, as ^^f«v is em- stricter meaning only the service of Uie 

ployed of sacrificing, and this agrees with altar, also follows in particular from 

-the meaning of a manager, an administrator Num. xviii. 1-7. 
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suitable.' This was still the condition of affairs during th» 
first period of the activity of Moses ; ^ here and there it may 
have existed for half a century after him.' Many of the- 
ancient sacred usages of this earliest priesthood were retained 
even later, and in particular the sacerdotal administration 
and action, aims and endeavours, passed over from this earliest 
time to that of Moses. Yet in respect to its deeper spirit tifcus 
ancient priesthood had now to give place to its superior. 

In the first place the new, more elevated religion introduced 
a whole circle of new extraordinarily lofby truths, views, aims^ 
and commandments, which gradually found expression in a 
variety of corresponding rites and customs. The very simpH- 
city of the fundamental principles of Jahveism gave them force- 
to seize hold of and transform the details of the national life.. 
Equally stubborn were their powers of resisting destruction- 
Where they could not at once penetrate and shine forth from, 
the materials which they had mastered, they could grow 
rigid, at any rate temporarily, and retire into a shell. For- 
it is everywhere the essential nature of simple truths, when 
once they come into existence, to be thus powerful in aggres* 
sion and thus firm in defence. We have seen above in 
detail what profound truths, and what a multitude of new 
institutions and customs corresponding to them, were founded 
in the community, and we can now understand that to keep 
them faithfully and always apply them properly would 
require a totally new priesthood. The same Ephraimite who* 
at first, according to the old custom, had consecrated one 
of his sons to be head-priest, preferred to take a Levite 
to be his * father and priest ' so soon as he had the oppor- 
tunitj\* 

In the second place it is involved in the force and instinct 
of every true religion, that it endeavours to extend its do- 
minion with the utmost equality possible over all the individuals, 
clans, or even tribes and nations, which have embraced it ; so 
that its existence and operation bring about a higher spiritual 
unity and concord where previously the most mutually repug- 

* Comp. ny3 Ex. xxiv. 6 with 1^3 Asia, comp. Ausland 1847, s. 6o6; 1849, 

Jud.xvii. 7-13, xviii. 3. A similar custom, «. 47. It seems, however, from Acts v. 

though tinted with a heathen hue, is do- 6, 10, as though there was an attempt to- 

scrib^ in Pausanias Perieg. vii. 24. 2, restore this simplest state of things at the 

comp. Porphyry De Ahstin. iv. 6 p. 307 ; commencement of young Christianity. 
Jamblich. FiVrt. Py/A. X. (li.). Kven in the ''According to the ancient passage 

heathenism of the present day, when it Ex. xxiv. o, where the reference is only 

descends from those primitive times, similar casual, but perfectly definite, 
customs are found, as among the Khonds ' Acconling to Jud. xrii. 5. 

of India and in the most interior parts of * Jud. xni. 7-13. 
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nant errors and perverse endeayours had ruled triumpliant. 
Jahveism directed the efforts of Israel for the first time towards 
a high aim, and united it by eternally saving and imperish- 
able truths. When, then, the whole people had undertaken to 
find salvation in it — had once concluded the covenant with 
Jahveh — Jahveism could not fail to feel the strongest im- 
pulse to bind to itself all the members of this nation in a 
permanent manner, and never again to tolerate anything op- 
posed to itself; but to annihilate everywhere the remnants or 803. 
the new encroachments of Heathenism, as has already been more 
fully explained.* But for Jahveism to be able permanently to 
exercise this salutary rule it must be secure of very different 
priests for its instruments from those ancient ones who varied 
with every individual household, and were quite incapable of 
leading a large nation eveiywhere alike towards higher truths. 

In the third place, every elevated religion, if she desires 
constantly to afford protection to her rule, her truths, and her 
institutions, over a wide field, has to contend with an in- 
finite variety of errors, claims, and foes, of which scarce a 
trace appears on the stage occupied by the lower religions. Even 
in Israel, soon after the time of the first pure inspiration there 
ripened germs enough of such unexpected conflicts over the 
continuance and development of the true reli^on which had 
been founded.^ This was another reason why it needed a 
stronger, more consolidated, and more vigorous priesthood. 

2. In this way a priesthood of entirely novel character in 
regard to enlightenment, knowledge of how to govern, and 
decision, arose in Israel after Moses.' It undoubtedly excelled 
its predecessor as much as Jahveism did the earlier religion, 
and in spite of the many dangerous idle habits and errors into 
which it fell in the course of centuries, it nevertheless leaves 
far behind it every other form which Antiquity produced. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that this priesthood, 
when it arose, should obtain in quite a new class of men a pliant 
material out of which to form itself, and that the remnants 
of the earlier sacerdotal system were soon totally lost in the 
public life of the nation during the decades immediately suc- 
ceeding Moses and Joshua, while the traces of it, which we have 
already mentioned,* remained somewhat longer in the private 
life of particular households. New men were needed at the 
time of Moses to become his immediate assistants in upholding 304 

' P. 222 eqq. preference of Levi as the sacerdotal tribe 

■ Comp. Hitt, ii. 177 sqq. occurs in Mai. ii. 4-7. 

' The finest description of the original * P. 263 sq. 
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tlie better things, of which he had laid the foundations, and 
which the entire nation had accepted. There conld be no 
doubt of this. But the fact that these new men came solely 
from the tribe of Levi, and that the entire priesthood was 
soon most intimately associated with it, is an ultimate conse- 
quence of the ancient tribal-life,* according to which an indi- 
vidual tribe under the guidance of a leader of its own, with its 
clans and households firmly clinging to one another, was in tiie 
best position to direct all its compact forces so as to satisfy a 
single but specially important national want.* The fact of the 
priesthood soon settling hereditarily in the tribe of Moses and 
appearing inseparable from it, was also a result of the coinci- 
dence of the favourable settlement of all national interests in 
Israel under Joshua, with the mighty efforts made by this 
tribe at that time and the high estimation in which it was held. 
The occupations of life easily glide into a hereditary state 
wherever the ancient life of tribe and clan is still dominant, 
and the special sciences, arts, and crafts, are therefore still 
confined to narrow circles. Antiquity began with it, and could 
not dispense with it till the arts and sciences had worked their 
way to such a height that the merits of the individual in them 
passed for more than descent and guild. It was not a litUe 
that Jahveism at so early a period liberated Prophecy from all 
such limitations.' The priesthood — ^which must exist in the 
realm without a break, and has always the same work among 
the people, nay, whose whole essential aim is to maintain the 
established religion — could only be dealt with by making it 
hereditary. 

Nevertheless, we must here remark that the priesthood was 
by no means so exclusively confined to the tribe of Levi during 
the early centuries that this could not be to some extent broken 
:306 through in extreme cases. The sons of David were priests, as 
we are told in an ancient historical work * quite briefly, so that 
this was intelligible enough for its time. This would only refer 
to their rank, and at the solemn meeting of the assembly to 
their dress.* It was certainly not the case with Saul's sons, 
and is accordingly mentioned as something new in regard to 

» Described on p. 241 sqq. priests *the nearest (in rank) to David,' 

' See more on the Kubjeot IIM. ii. 141 he gives indeed no nnsatisfactorj expla- 

Bqq. Among the GreckH the priesthood cation, for the priesta may have come ncrt 

was actually offered for sale, comp. C. I. to the king in honour, but he plainlj 

Gr. ii. p. 453 sq. and the inscription of avoids on purpose using the name <rf 

Andani;i. priests of those who were not such by 

* P. 2o8 sq. birtli. 

* 2 Sam. viii. 18. When the Chroni- » Like David, 2 Sam. vi. 41. 
cler, 1 Chron. xviii. 17f puts instead of 
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those of David. This agrees with the fact that the kings 
David and Solomon on the most solemn occasions officiated as 
priests, and received the honours due to the office,^ while it was 
the somewhat later kings of Judah — when the kingdom gene- 
Tally was in a state of decadence, and, as a consequence, in- 
ternal petty jealousies, misunderstandings, and rivalries were 
constantly becoming more and more dangerous — who were the 
first to see their right to exercise sacerdotal functions chal- 
lenged by the priesthood.^ Moreover, it is probable that in 
earlier days the most skilful persons in the art were occasionally 
taken even out of other tribes in preference to the more remote 
branches of the Levites.^ For a long time the nation could not 
entirely forget that the sacerdotal prerogative of this tribe was 
not original, so that particular infringements of it, especially 
during the earlier centuries, may have seemed not wholly with- 
out a warrant. 

But, apart from such trifling fluctuations, the priesthood had 
long been the hereditary unchallenged possession of the tribe 
of Levi by the time of the Book of Origins. Thus this book 30« 
refers the special inheritance of the priesthood by the Levites 
to a divine institution and confirmation, and explains in ac- 
cordance with this their whole legal position. It is the first 
book, according to our present sources, which inculcated the 
view of a divine prerogative held by this tribe, but at the same 
time it sets forth this view with such decision as to show that 
it must have been firmly established, at any rate as a histori- 
cal fact, for a considerable period. And, in ti*uth, if every honest 
human calling in the community has for itself a divine justifica- 
tion, so of all the individual professions the priesthood would 
naturally be the one which would be most certain to be regarded 
as consecrated by divine installation and appointment, since the 
higher religion had to be maintained in the realm in its perfect 
purity as well as in its full activity, and since this was not 
possible without agents properly qualified and with full autho- 
rity. And though in the course of history the priesthood came 

' S<>o UUU iii. 127, 2-16 t-q. Duvid and Solomon. The kings of Jndnh 

' What IB Kiid 2 Cliron. xxvi. 15-21 after J choi«hH phut appear to have lost all 

(comp. Hiift. iv. 145 sq.) about the attempt influence over the priests of Jahveh till 

irhich King Uzziah made to offer Bacrifico • Uzziah attempted to restore it ; nor can 

in the temple with his own hand, and it oven bo denied that from tlie later yean 

which was frustrated by the priests, may of Solomon's rule a jealousy grew up 

contain a trace of historical tradition, in- among the priests of Jaliveh towards a 

asmuch as Uzziah was the last of tlic more monarchy wliich also favoured heathen 

powerful and vigorous kings of Judah, religion, tind that this led finally to greater 

just such an one as might propose to act and greater cstriingcment. 

cowards the temple after the manner of ' See Hist, iii. 278 nt, 2. 
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to be confined to tlie tribe of Levi, and to be regarded as ita 
divine inheritance, yet there must have existed within the ancient 
true religion and the limits of the kingdom of Jahveh so clear 
a perception of the true nature of every priesthood correspond- 
ing to such a religion, that the very limitation of it to tli& 
tribe of Levi appeared only as a matter of minor importance. 
Filled with this feeling, the Book of Origins describes with its 
fine copiousness all the duties as well as the rights of the priest^ 
hood; and even the other writings of the Old Testament, 
wherever they have to speak of it, suffer the light of its lofty 
vocation to manifest itself. 

3. Yet, indispensable as it was for the Levitical priesthood 
to develope itself in those early days, and gloriously as it did 
develope itself on many occasions in the community of the 
ancient true religion, this religion could not have been what it 
is if, in spite of its becoming continually more and more inter- 
twined with this form of the priesthood, it had not had the feeling 
— ^here more clearly, there more obscurely — that the form had 
only a temporal nature and value, and did not supply the 
unchangeable deepest basis of the Theocracy. There may be 
individual passages in the Old Testament where the Levitical 
priesthood is with right treated as of divine installation. There 
are otiiers which sufficiently indicate that it assumed this definite 
shape only in consequence of the needs and narrrowness of the 
times.* These temporal needs may change. And if on one 
occasion, in the long course of those times, the perpetual exist- 
ence of the Levitical priesthood is demanded even by a great 
prophet,^ in the times in which he thus spoke, it really was 
indispensable for a period whose termination none could see ; 
and, moreover, Levitical priests came gradually in common 
usage to mean the same as the true priests generally, of whom 
the prophecy is in every sense correct. Accordingly, the best 
representation and account from a historical point of view, is 
that of the Book of Origins, according to which the Levites were 
only placed in office with the consent and approbation of the 
representatives of the whole community.* If they were thus 
put in office, they stand ultimately as so many men of Levi 
under the community as the entire living household which 
was the abode of the Divine spirit ; and the community may, 
under other temporal conditions, intrust the sacerdotal authority 
to others than these hereditary priests. 

' See Hist. ii. 142 sq. ' Num. liL 1 sqq. ; oomp. more on thft 

' Jer. xxxiii. 21. point below. 
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Za The Sphere and Nature of the Duties of tlie Priesthood. 

1. The priesthood has accordingly one single permanent 
function, viz. to protect the true religion which had been 
founded in the community, so that it may perpetually flourish 
throughout the entire nation. Or, to say the same thing more 
in the words of Antiquity : the true Holy Presence was dwelling 
in Israel; the priestiiood had to serve it without ceasing, as 
the servants standing closest to a lord who, besides them, has 
many other servants at a greater distance in his wide domain. 
The priesthood of Israel only became possible by means of and 
within the community ; while the community of Israel rather 8O7 
became possible in contradistinction to the expanse of Heathen-* 
ism. The former, therefore, can have no duties which, originally 
and in strictness of speech, were not also duties of the whole 
community, and even of every individual member of it. 
The true priest ought before all to be holy,* piu^, and blame- 
less; but this ought also to be the case with regard to the 
whole community of Jahveh,* which would not otherYnse be 
distinguishable from the heathen. He should stand in the 
closest proximity to Jahveh,' should personally approach his 
most holy place with confidence and intrepidity, have a full 
and accurate acquaintance with his laws, and care for his a£EiEiirs 
like a confidential body-servant. But tiie whole of Israel too 
should be close to the true God, should belong to Jahveh more 
than the other nations, should be his heir,^ his first-bom son.^ 
The priest ought to be entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated 
to him alone, and should possess no inheritance, i.e. external 
property besides ; ® on his account the priest should leave father 
and mother, disown brother and sister;^ and to fight unto 
•death on his behalf should be unto him a joy : ^ but all this is 
•equally true of the whole of Israel. The priesthood is there- 
fore only an Israel in Israel, a higher grade in the same com- 
munity. As Israel was separated from the heathen, so again 
within Israel was there a narrower circle which immediately 
surrounded the Saci*ed Presence. In many ways like this all 
liealthy vigorous life falls into gradations ; and it is a fact that 
those who desire to vivify and protect for others what is sacred, 

> Lev. zxi. 6-15, comp. more below. ' Num. xyi. 5 ; especially Beut. z. 

' P. 229 sqq. 6-9, xii. 12, xriii. 2. On theeo tMssagea 

' Ex. xix. 22» Num. xti. 9, xviii. 2. of the Deuteronomist see more below. 
* Ps. Ixr. 6 [4], Ex. xix 6, Pa. xxviiu ' Ex. xxxii. 27-29, Deut. xxxiii. 9. 

• And elsewhere. ' Ex. xxxii. 28. 

» Ex. ir. 22. 
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must themselves first possess it in its greatest puritj and 
exercise it in highest power. 

These facts, however, render it necessary that such internal 

308 prerogatives, capacities, and merits should already be in exist- 
ence before they receive their full recognition and divine justi- 
fication. All who are Jahveh's own are then also marked by him 
with an external indication of the fact. He who is holy and loved 
of God is then declared before the world to be worthy to approach 
him. This universal truth is directly taught by the Book of 
Origins in regai'd to the true priest.* Not till Aaron and his 
son and grandson, not till the whole tribe of Levi had most 
gloriously proved their pure devotion and self-sacrifice under 
the severest trials, did they receive from heaven full credentials 
for their sacerdotal office.* On the other hand the higher 
grade and dignity, when once attained, brings with it greater 
dangers and fearful penalties. Those who bear the dignity of 
the priesthood and approach the Sanctuary must also be the first 
to undergo the punishments which are brought about by official 
error and the slightest violation of the holy place. An ex- 
tremely ancient divine onxole runs as follows : 

Oil him who nearer to me statids shorn I my sanctity^ 
And before the whole nation is my f/lon/ manifest.* 

This was to explain how it was possible for the two eldest sons 
of Aaron to be at once pitilessly annihilated by the altar-fire 
when they drew near to it with strange fire.* Only when the 
priesthood works entirely as it ought to do, from its own good 

309 foundation, can its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of 
the communiiy. In the same way it is taught later that Israel 
cnu only turn successftiUy against the heathen when its internal 
state is perfect.* 

This is the general meaning of the priesthood of the tribe 
of Levi. It was accordingly regarded as a privileged holy 
tribe, occupying an intermediate position between the remain- 

* Num. xvi. 4 sqq. and only thon do the aamo for the people. - 
' Num. xvi. 20-xvii. ; xxv. 7-12, out * Ley. x. 1 sqq. What Btrange fire 

of the Book of Origins ; Ex. xxxii. 29. may be at any rate in its original sense is 

' Ley. X. 3. Jahveh manifests his explained below imder the Sacred Tent ; 

greatest glory (majesty) publicly before here, however, the expression manifestly 

the whole nation in the fact that he ex- already occurs in a more general, i.e. in a 

hibitshig sanctity most on those who stand higher sense. — That it may be dangerous 

nearest to him, and therefore punishes to linger in the inner tfmple, and that the 

their transgressions most severely and priest frequently issued thence disfigured 

instantaneously; comp. Hist, ii. 138 sq. by GK>d, is a belief which finds expression 

— It is noteworthiy in this connection that, even in the representation, Luke i. 12 sq. 
according to the Chronicler, the priests * See Die Propheten des A, B$, ToL ii» 

and Levites alway purify themselves first, s. 404 sqq. 
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ing tribes and Jahveh. Nor was this high regard confined to- 
the recognition of its prerogative and rule, or this praise given 
only to the courage wherewith it frequently defended Sanctuary 
and sacred rite with the utmost decision. A still higher estimate 
was made of the bold sudden determination with which it opposed 
with the confidence of faith the progress of the worst national • 
misfortunes, throwing itself in between the other tribes amid the 
wildest raging of internal national discord and infatuation, and 
like a divine mediator repressing the fury.* Did strife burst 
out concerning the pure truth, and was there a call to rescue 
the highest conceptions of Jahveism? Then * Moses and Aaron ' 
may perhaps be found standing alone against the entire nation ; 
the true priest, even if the whole people take the side of error 
and he is left alone, must remain standing on the other side, 
where he is upheld in spite of eveiything, and wins the final 
victory. But if it might thence appear as if he alone deserved 
the reward of fidelity, and if there were indications that God 
himself meant to save him alone and destroy the whole un- 
faithful nation, then most of all he feels that he is nothing 
without the community, and in the midst of his victory makes 
supplication for the deluded crowd.^ 

2. It is at this point that we first meet with the highest func- 
tion of the priesthood, according to the feeling of the earliest 
times. In the sacred community of Jahveh the original purity, 
which, strictly speaking, ought always to be maintained there, 
is constantly receiving various stains, noticed or unnoticed, 
expiated or unatoned for ; and the whole community, while it 
felt the necessity for strictest purity, felt also that Jahveh's 310 
Sanctuary dwelt in the midst of the countless impurities of his 
people, and was never fi^e fi^m their defilement.' Between 
the sanctity of Jahveh and the perpetually sin-stained condi- 
tion of the community there is therefore a chasm which seems 
infinite. All the offerings and gifts which the members of the 
community bring are only like a partial expiation and payment of 
a debt ^ which is never entirely wiped out. To wipe out all these 
stains, to bear the guilt of the nation,* and constantly to restore 
the divine grace, is the final office of the priest. How hard & 
one duly to fulfil ! A hundred precautions in every direction were 
framed by Antiquity for the sacerdotal office in sacrifice and 

* Nam. zvii. 11-13 [zri. 46-48]. -which at first sight are so obscure, Ebb 
' Num. xri. 20 sqq., xvii. 9 sq. [xvi» xxviii. 38, Nam. xzxi. 50. 

44], comp. Kx. xxzii. 9 sqq. * This is the explanatioa of thestrange 

* The priacipal passage is Lev. zrL phrases, Num. xviii. 1, comp. 3, 22 sq. ; 
16 ; comp. Num. xv. 31, xix. 13, 20. Ex. xxviii. 38, Lev. x. 17, Num. viii 19i 

* AccordiDg to the remarkable phnises 
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^Isewliere. A prolix science was developed in order to ensure 
without fail the real reconciliation of God by means of sacri- 
fices of every kind. Yet all sacerdotal activity was frequently 
of no avail, and if misfortune broke upon the people (a ^ wrath 
of Jahveh ') it was only too often imputed to some error of the 
priests. 

It was the duty and it was the desire of the developed 
Levitical priesthood to step into the breach and to take the full 
responsibility of this on its own shoulders. It undertook always 
to bear the entire guilt of the nation. This was the way in which 
it was its duty and its desire during its best days to administer 
•and to protect the Sanctuary. This, however, was a reason— 
and the anxious dread of what was too holy already mentioned' 
cooperated in the same direction — why the demand early arose 
that no stranger, i.e. no one save a priest, should approach 
unauthorised the Ark of the Covenant, the interior of the 
Sanctuary, and the other sacred appliances, that no one should 
touch them and interfere with their office. The penalty which 
the law in the Book of Origins attaches to the infidngement of 
this requirement is death,^ and reminiscences contained in 
the historical books show that it was not unfrequently inflicted 
^311 in the days of early zeal.' Thus the Levitical priesthood 
became a most important member in the body of the whole 
realm, and one which must soon have appeared absolutely 
indispensable to the people themselves. But of course all this 
tended to widen the yawning gulf and sharp distinction between 
the Sanctuary with those attached to it, and everything else 
which existed and lived in the land, between priesthood and 
people. And though Jahveism would never suffer this separa- 
tion to take so one-sided and rugged a form as it did in 
heathenism in corresponding cases,^ it still would never again 
(as the history at last irrefi-agibly showed) entirely erase it 
•of its own impulse, after this separation had been more and 
more firmly established during the course of centuries. 

3. If now this priesthood, along with all its manifold duties 

* p. 155. similar idcAs -which were handed down 

« Ex. xxix. 37, XXX. 29, Num. i. 51, in Israel from primitive times hare al- 

iii. 10, 38, xviii. 7. ready been explained on p. 165. 

■ At any rate sncli narratives as those ♦ As e.g. among the Romans the Ves- 

mentioned in the History, ii. 416 sqq., iii. tals were honoured, as weU as punished, 

126, can refer ultimately only to the ex- just like goddesses, in the most snper- 

'tmordinary dread with which the sacred stitious manner. And OTen in regaioto 

ark and its custody was regarded. In the the ordinary Flamen what a profosion of 

*«ame way in Rome any one was at once to superstitions usages there were, acfor^ii^ 

die who got under the sedan-chair of the to Grellins' KocUi Jttiem, z. 15 1 
Testal rirgins, Plutarch's Numa, x. Other 
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.and occupations, maintained its position as one tribe among 
the rest, it will of coarse follow that for its internal and ex- 
ternal relations^ it essentially retained an organisation such as 
all the tribes possessed.* This organisation, however, must 
have taken a different shape in accordance with the peculiar 
Tocation of Levi and the various occupations included in its 
collective activity. Of these there are three in particular, diffe- 
rent alike in dignity and power, and hence the sacerdotal office 
is itself divided into three grades : priest, inferior priest, high- 
priest. No doubt the character and sphere of many of the 
sacerdotal functions varied during the course of centuries to 
so extraordinary a degree that in the later periods it is difficult 
to recognise the institutions of the age of Moses and Joshua in 
regard to the inferior priests, and frequently too in respect to 
the high-priest. The whole nation gradually changed to an 312 
incredible extent in culture and manner of life, and a similar 
transformation must have largely affected just that tribe in 
which the most spiritual powers of Israel were concentrated 
•soon affcer the foanding of the community. Nevertheless the 
tribe always continued to be divided into these three heredi- 
tary grades of rank. 

A. The Begulab Priests. 

1. The higher the outward position of the priests, the less 
•can their laudable aims and occupations be brought under fixed 
rules, and legally prescribed for in mode and measure. Thus 
the historical passages of the Old Testament represent Aaron 
and his sons performing as priests many actions of the highest 
importance and fraught with richest blessings, whenever the 
needs of the moment instigated them to sacerdotal activity on 
behalf of the community, without there being any special regula- 
tions to impel them thereto. If, however, we regard that which 
the law defined as their official business, we see that the regular 
priest had to protect, as well as to uphold in perpetual vitality 
and purity, both the visible Sanctuary and also whatever was yet 
truly sacred in Israel, though invisible. Everywhere, accord- 
ingly, their primary duties consist in effective public action ; and 
among these occupations the offering of sacrifice, and the whole 
care of the inner Sanctuary occupy so important a position that 
in one main section these two duties alone are named.' But this 
constant active supervision of everything sacred embraces many 
points which are here omitted for the sake of brevity, such as the 

> P. 241 sqq. • Num. xviii. 1-7. 
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supervision and treatment of lepers,* and similar occapationSy 
which in modem times are left rather to the police. In particular, 
certain priests most regulate the calendar on account of the 
sacred festivals,^ and all weights and measures, on account of 

813 the sacrifices and the manifold ofiFeriugs to the Sanctuary.' 
And as the guardians of what was holy in the community, ihej 
had also the duty of making, from time to time, the estimate 
(the census) of the people with the purifications connected there- 
with;^ hence too, of compiling the genealogical registers.^ 
To such action, however, must be added, as equally important 
and indispensable, the giving of instruction about all the nume- 
rous objects of sacerdotal duty,^ as well in the assembled com- 
munity as to individuals, this being done both on solemn or offidal 
occasions, and in reply to inquiries about doubtful cases. Thej 
must have had, therefore, an accurate acquaintance with their 
laws and customs as well as some intimate knowledge of natnial 
objects ; the latter being all the more needful the less these things 
were specially investigated by others. That in particular they 
had charge of the original documents of the laws was so 
thoroughly understood, that the Deuteronomist, writing at a 
time when loud complaints had long been made over the neglect 
of the ancient laws, is the first who brings this into prominence 

di4 as one of their duties, especially in relation to the king, who 
was to be bound to observe the law.^ 



» Sec p. 167 aqq. b. 262 sq., and Vasquei Qncipo*8 

* Comp. Hist, i. 205 sqq. lea systemes metriqves et maneiaint dm 

* Theso offeriogs will be spoken of anciens peupUf, GUtt. GeL Anz. 1861. 
below. Comp. for weights and measures s. 657 «*qq.). As, howeTer, ancittt Isrwl 
according to the standards of the later ha^l nothing characteristic in this n « pM> » 
times 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. Even the hca- the subject hardly concerns ns heare. For 
then were glad to deposit their standards the monetary system in the earliest tin* 
in a temple, see Borkh. Meirische VnUra. see Gbtt Gel. Am, 1855, s. 1390 iff^ 
8. 189 sqq. 227, 290 nt, ; Letronne's Re- 1856, s. 798 sq. 

cherches but Heron eC Aleiandrie, pp. 9, * See below 

267 «q. At first theregjiUtion of weights . ^ho bn' of somewhat latar writii.?. 
and measures was probably entirely in ■^^•- ^ 

the hands of the priests; still in traffic i-^- properly the «)«»irt*>i^,a« it cocwspoo* 

amonj^ the people they must early have to the Ethiopic 'Vf)'6 ("^ Jahrhb, if 

escaped any higher guidance, so that to ^^^ jp^ ^, ^^ 143)^ ,^ the Utter Bg- 
observe correct weight and measure seemed . 

merely a requirement of religion, both in nifies properly countimg, comp. ,^ aad 
ancient utterances such as Lev. ^'t. 35 iJ^^ 

sq. and in later ones, Amos viii. 5, Mic. «a^>. 

Ti. 10 sq.-On this account there was a '^ . Lev. x. 8-11, Dent. xxxiiL 9 sq. 

disUnction in Israel Irom Uie time of Ezek. xUv. 23 sq. An example of the 

the monarchy between Mcred and royal „ode of speech i?thc communi^ is given 

weights, measures, and coins; the former . , , ^t l • 

as the moreandent being also the greater. "° *^® phrase Num. xv. 16 ; for ^jigQ i» 

In our own days the investigation into certainly to be understood here as as 

the weights and measures of ancient na- address. 

tions has been prosecuted with great zeal * Dent. xvii. 18 eq., Tyri. 9, 25 tq. 

(comp. the Jakrhb. der BiU, Wtss, xi. During the earlier days of the mooaichj 
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But this duty of giving instruction and replies to questions 
easily leads men to regard the priest as also a prophet, and to 
seek oracles from him. Moses had in reality been both, and 
it seemed as if his example might be followed. Throughout 
the whole ancient world, prophetism for the most part clung to 
the priesthood as merely a special branch of the latter's func- 
tions. It is true that it appeared in Moses with so wonderful 
a force and effectiyeness as to tower far above the priesthood, 
and manifest itself in Jahveism as a thoroughly independent 
power. But though at this pure elevation it could not be heredi- 
tary, yet the craving for oracles even in all ranks of ordinary life 
was imperative down to the time of David, so that Jahveism was 
obliged for a long time to suffer it to be, in actual life, an 
appendage to the priesthood, and had to tolerate what it could 
not yet prevent. Nevertheless the Book of Origins, the only 
one which regulates the relation, confines the right of the 
oracle solely to the high-priest ; and here, as yrill be explained 
below, it could best be tolerated. In common life, however, 
it was regarded down to David's time as a faculty which every 
worthy, especially every youthful innocent, priest, might easily 
possess.^ The extern^ means of which he would make use in 
order to obtain an oracle will be spoken of below in connection 
with the high-priest. 

2. As the immediate vocation of these regular priests was 
to guard and to explain what was sacred, they formed a nar- 
rower sacerdotal circle within the priesthood. A consequence of 
this was an extension of the hereditary system, so that only the 
house of Aaron, i.e. only the priests who were descended from 816 
Aaron and his brothers,' attained this higher dignity. Nay 
even among these, a further distinction was at any rate legally 
observed — ^that only the descendants of Aaron were to manage 
the work connected with the altar ; while the other members 
of his house, e.g. the descendants of Moses, were to take care 
of the sacred vessels which belonged to the service of the altar, 
and attend to other subsidiary matters.' In the early days 
when the laws were less stringentiy observed, any priest without 
distinction may have been taken at will for a private house- 
hold as a full priest and utterer of oracles, as a ^ father of the 

it would appear from 2 Kings zi. 12 laws of the realm. Comp. the phrase 

(2 ChroD. xxiii. 11), that when a king Job zzzi. 36. 

was anointed just the original Decalogue * See Hist, ii. 347 sqq. 

was laid on his head orer the crown, as 'P. 259. 

an adornment and as a symbol that he ' Num. zYiiLl-7. Esekiel calls these 

would hare to submit to the ftmdamental priecEts * the sons of Zadok,' after 1 Kings ii. 

m 9 
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liousehold.' * But this the law never sanctioned. — ^When the 
two Aaronitish households of Eleaznr and Ithamar had greatly 
increased in the course of centuries, and the magnificent 
temple required a far more extensive service, the qualified priests 
of the altar were divided into twenty-four houses (or dans), 
each of which had to attend to the service a week at a time. 
This arrangement may have existed from the time of Solomon, 
and it lasted until the close of this history.^ The descendants 
of Eleazar, as the first- bom of Aaron, had always the advantage 
here. They supplied sixteen of these houses, the descendants 
of Ithamar eight.^ — In so far as the sacred service in this 
established order came with its labours, on the one hand, as 
a duty, with its advantages, on the other hand, as a blessing, 
both to every individual and to the entire tribe, one might 
say that it fell to their share by an unalterable divine Ud, 
Such images were very common elsewhere.* And this view of 
the position and of the duties of the priesthood is so happy, 
that it has been spontaneously introduced into the language 
of the New Testament.* 

Yet the mere hereditary succession, and the rights by birth 
of priests, were subject to numerous exceptions in the case of 
particular persons from the very nature of the priesthood; so 
manifest was its perpetual superiority to the chance external 
existence of individual men. That no man known to be inunoral 
might become a priest was so completely taken for granted, 
that the law wholly ignores the matter. But since also the 
316 human body in its full purity and health was deemed a sacred 
thing,® the law requiried that even the body of one who ap- 
proached the altar should be completely pure and unmutilatedJ 
He might in no way disfigure the hair of his head or beard, oir 
his skin. This prohibition is laid on all the members of the 
conmiunity in the earliest and strictest legislation ; ^ but since 
it gradually ceased to be observed in the growing community, 
it is repeated by the Book of Origins at any rate for the priests. 
In the next place, he might have no corporal blemish, either 
congenital or incurred later through some injury. He might 

« Judges xvii. 7-13, xviii. 4-6, 14 sqq. * Hist. ii. 265. 

' 1 Chron. zxiv. 1-19. xxviii. 13, 21 ; * It is indispatable that the phnse ia 

2 Chron. v. 11, viii. 14, xxiii. 8, zxxi. 2, Acts i. 17 has led to the spiritual oj/utf 

16 sq. Comp. Hist. i. 363 sq. and iii. and hence to the Christian ministzy itself 

247 sq., as well as y. 113. and the comment as the possessor of this lot, being briefly 

on the Apoc. iv. 4, in the Johajineischen termed the acX^pof, as is already done in 

Schriften^ ii. s. 158 sq.— The first of these the ConstU, Apast, 

was Jojarib, 1 Mace. ii. 1, the eighth • P. 163 sqq. 

Abia, Luke i. 6. » Lev. xxi. 1-9, 16-24. 

• 1 Chron, xxiy. 4. • P. 164. 
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be neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose or 
ears,^ neither in foot nor hand, neither hump-backed nor blear- 
eyed, nor even with a white mark in the eye ; ^ he might not be 
afflicted with the itch, or ring- worm, or even have but one 
testicle. Contact with the dead he should avoid more scru- 
pulously than an ordinary man.^ Only on account of one of 
the nearest blood-relations, of his parents, children, brothers, or 
unmarried sisters, not on account of any one else, even though 
he were a more distant relative, might he give way to the 
more violent outbursts of bereavement/ He might not even 
marry any one defiled by harlotry or public unchastity,^ nor 317 
yet a wife who was separated from her husband.^ 

3. The attire of the priest on duty was simple, but in con- 
formily with his solemn dignity. We are very fully acquainted 
with it, but not, in its entirety, from any sources prior to the 
Book of Origins.^ As this book describes it, it had undoubtedly 
been in use for centuries, but even here traces are not wanting 
of a still greater simplicity which must have been in vogue 
during the very earliest days of the community. It is to be 
noticed in general that only linen material, nothing woollen, 
seemed suitable for priests." 

Clothing for the feet is not spoken of in the Book of Origins. 
The priest must certainly have always gone barefoot within 

> As Q"in certainly refers to mutilation place; it is therefore connected with 
of the nose (even in Siadia, Lev. xxi. 18, ^^ ^nd, in respect to meaning, directly 

^^^ is tobereadfor / >, ->.\), the con- .!,„... ,^ , . _, 

(V^ ^^-^ with the Ethiopic n()^, * another.' There 

text of itself faronrs the rendering of yij-)^ ig no other way of rendering the woid 

l>y irrdrfifiTOi which the LXX give ; and intelligible. 
in the oUier passage, Lev. xxii. 23, the . ^ 

• Jl . ZtiO S^. 

conjunction with tM^J? (which is most • Similar and in part more definite 

correctlyrendcred* mutilated at the tail*) prescriptions are given in Ezek. xliv. 

and the context of the entire passage, sup- 20-22, 25-27. ^ 

port the same meaning. This jngf must ' Ex. xxviii. 4, 39-43, xxix. 8 sq., 

^, -. , 1 -^1. \ mu 1. xxxix. 27-29 ; and Lev. viii. 13. 

therefore bo compared with U^. That , ^pj^j^ -^ ^^^^ ^l^^l^ explained in 

■o frequent a thing as mutilation of the Ezek. xliv. 17, 18,comp. ix. 2. Wool was 

ears should not be noticed hero is of itself undoubtedly the simplest and earliest 

unlikely. material for clothing, but as something 

' Even in pt| and 7?^Pi the LXX and taken from an animal it was deemed un- 

the Peschito biing us cUmi to the correct suitable for priests and princes among 

meaning ; for the formation of the latter ^^^ ancient nations, and even among the 

tee Lehr. § 157 a ; the pl, however, is cer- Arabs down to the time of Mohammed. 

'^ Comp. also Herod. 11. 81, Philo. 0pp. i. 
tainly to be compared with .J*, which p. 653, ch. 37, and p. IGl above ; Flu- 
signifies an ocukr disease. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'' <^ ^«- iv-» Jamblich. Vita 

' P. 151. ^J/f^' ^> xxviii. (c. cxlix.). Josephus, 

4 U«^ T-.«T ^^i A ««o* u -14 Antiq. iv. 8. 11, strangely thinks that a 
1?3;3, Lev. xxi. 4. must be equivalent ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 1> J ^^ forbidden 

to elsewhere (besides what is said in ver. 2 (p. 161} only because it was permitted for 
sq.) properly, behind that, in the next priests. 
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the Sanctuary itself, from an ancient dread of treating the 
sacred spot like a common place.' — Garments for the legs were 
just as little worn by the priests in the earliest d^s as by other 
people of those districts. This we see from the command not 
to build a lofty altar which must be approached by steps, lest 
the person might chance to be exposed thereby.* But, accord- 
ing to the Book of Origins, such garments were always to be 
worn simply for the sake of decency. They were, however, short, 
and may have reached no further than half-way down the thigL 
The material employed was twisted byssus. 

The principal garment, a robe hanging from the neck down 
818 to about the knees,' was made of thick chequered byssus, in 
substance like what we term piqu^.^ It was not, however, 
sewed together out of separate pieces, but woven in a single 
piece by an art with which the ancients were early acquainted.^ 
This integrity and simplicity of the principal garment was evi- 
dently not unintentional. It was in conformity with the rest of 
the system of the earliest Jahveism, which everywhere showed 
a preference for what was pure and simple, as has already been 
made plain in so many instances.^ Wool, however, in accord- 
ance with what we have just said, was inadmissible for this as 
for all other sacerdotal garments. — This robe was secured be- 
neath the breast by a very broad girdle, with long ends which 
hung down in front. This was made of twisted byssus ; but 
whilst the colour of this material was white in all the remain- 
ing articles of the sacerdotal dress, so that a dazzling white- 
ness was its characteristic appearance,^ the girdle had the 
three variegated colours which (as will be explained below) 
were in other respects appropriiLted by the Sanctuary. For it 
was usual to manufacture girdles of the most ornate descrip- 
tion, and in like manner this broad band was regarded as the 
special symbol of the sacerdotal office. 

Finally, there was a turban of the same white byssus. Its 

' Ex. iii. 5. * Accordiof^ to Ex. xxxix. 27, x""^ 

' £x. XX. 26, from the Book of Cove- &ppa^of, John xix. 23. At the preant 

nants (vers. 23-26 form a set of five laws, ilay the Ihram or pilgrim-dress of the 

as ver. 24 consists of two commands). Mohammedan shoold still be made out of 

' Ordinarily 11^^13 > in Lev. vi. 3 [10], two plain nnsewed, and if possible white, 

also termed TO. ' pieces; oomp. Burckhardfs Tta9d» ts 

4 wi. * ..Z^^ • T? •• .1 • 1 Arabia, i. p. 161, Maltains WallfakrU 

* What y5J{J*n J8, Ex. xxviii. 4, is clear j^ g ig2. 

firom the description of the rtV3^, • Especially p. 121. 

Ex. xxxix. 15-18. According to this ' Hence the appearance of the angels 

decisive passage, elevations with four or and all saints, to which allusion is iep«At- 

more corners were thus named, and we edly made in the Apocalypse ; comp. in 

thus learn what sort of byssus wo are to particular xix. 8. 
understand. 
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shape is not accurately known to us ; probably it was of simple 
form, but tolerably high. It was made secure beneath with 
hands, and was never removed during duty. 

Yet before the priests might perform their actual duties in 
this attire, they must be solemnly consecrated in order that 
they may receive full authority for their office ; and it was in 319 
this consecration that Jahveism showed most clearly what were 
its special demands and expectations in regard to its permanent 
agents. The ceremony itself was no doubt performed later by 
the high-priest; according to the Book of Origins,* however, 
Moses performed it for Aaron and his sons together, thus for 
the first time rendering a high-priest possible. The novice 
was first bathed in front of the Sanctuary, then attired in his 
full dress, but, previous to his assuming the whole of his 
adornment, he was solemnly anointed by pouring the sacred oil, 
to be presently described, over his head.^ In the next place 
a young bullock was sacrificed for him as an ezpiatory-offSBring, 
a ram as a whole-ofiFering, and lastly, a second ram as the 
proper consecration-offering. The lad; sacrifice served as the 
strongest consecration which was possible in Jahveism. With 
the warmest sacrificial blood the novices were streaked on the 
tip of the right ear, the right thumb, and the right great-toe — 
a consecration which was also applied in other cases.^ After 
this the novices were sprinkled with the blood fiowing at the 
foot of the altar and with the sacred anointing oil,^ as though 
these drops were to impart their sanctifying efficacy with the 
utmost force to the man on whom they alighted, and trans* 
form him into another being. This was a usage which in the 
earliest days occurs elsewhere only in connection with treaty* 
offerings.* In the second place tlus consecration-offering was 
employed from that moment for initiating into the sacerdotal 
functions the novices who had been purified with such mighty 
•efforts. The altar-pieces of the ram, with the accompanying 320 
portions of bread, were placed in their hands, as though they 
could now prepare a like offering for the altar themselves, and 

■ Ex. zzix. 1-36; Lev. viii. Bq. is dear not only from the more definite 

^ It is therefore incorrect to think construction of these words in Lev. xxi. 10, 

tiiAt according to the Book of Origins only but also from distinct explanations else- 

the high-priest was to be anointed. No where, Ex. xxviii. 41 (in accordance with 

doubt he was pre-eminently termed ' the which xxix. 8 sq. is to be supplemented), 

anointed/ Lev. iv. 3, 16, vi. 15 [22] ; but xL 13-15 ; Num. iii. 3. On the other 

these passages are from an earlier author ; hand, it is manifest that all the priests of 

and tliat the expression according to the the house of Aaron wore not anointed. 

Book of Origins is only an abbreviation but merely the sacrificial priests, thoaa 

of the fuller title of the high-priest, from whose ranks the high-priest came, 
and does not imply the existence of ' P. 159. * P. 10S« 

other priests who were not anointed, * P. 68. 
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then the person performing the consecration placed these por- 
tions, with the usual ceremonies, on the altar. In the same 
way the right ham was also placed in the hands of the novices^ 
whilst the breast, as the better of these two parts which were 
the priest's share of the thank-offering,^ fell to the person per- 
forming the consecration, and was therefore not placed in the 
hands of the novices, who then had an opportunity of getting 
fully acquainted with both of these ceremonies. The remainder 
of the sacrificial meal was not, however, consumed as a thank- 
oflFering, since a consecration-offering originally coincides rather 
with an expiatory-offering.* It was to be eaten by the newlj- 
consecrated priest in a purely sacerdotal manner as an expiatory - 
offering, and with this was completed the full initiation of the 
new priest into his office. For no less than seven successive 
days was this consecration-sacrifice to be repeated, always in 
full view of the whole community. And the fresh feelings and 
high spirits, as well as the happy results, with which a priest 
thus consecrated could enter upon his arduous duties — nay, 
how even the effulgent glory of Jahveh descends upon the com- 
munity in consequence of his operations — are beautifully described 
by the Book of Origins in the case of Aaron,* and the most 
inspiring type is thus given for all priests in a similar position. 
As to the rest, we know that the priests had another dress 
of a commoner sort, which they wore when discharging their 
ordinary duties; and when we remember how many occu- 
pations they had which would prove destructive to clothes, we 
shall not be surprised that the law permitted them to wear gar- 
ments of a commoner and cheaper sort besides their magnifi- 
cent attire. We do not, indeed, know the particulars about 
821 it, the passage in the Book of Origins which treats of this 
being lost ; * but, from the name which it bore, we can tell that 
it was sewn, and admitted patching — not, therefore, like the 



* S«'e below. that tlie words here mftj haye been greatly 
' P. 67. altered. If it were not for the threefold' 
' Lev. ix. repetition of * to serve in the Holy pUee,' 

* £x. zxxi. 10, XXXV. 19. xxxix. 1, 41, which was a regular phraso for *to be 
comp. xxviii. 2, Lev. vi. 3 [10] sq., £zek. employed in the sacred oocnpations there.' 
zliv. 19. Its description should have the passage E*x. xxxix. 1 would refer to 
stood somewhere l»ofore Ex. xxviii. 1. what is said in Num. iv. 6-13 about' 
The name ^'1^71 ^"Ij^I probably signifies covering the sacred appliances on a 

'dross of se^nj; {"cl sewed, from TT^ i.T,°f^* '^"'^ would be parallel to the 

° -^ » Chaldaic *np. In this case the division 

. , to pierce, sew ; X^^ a sit/lwi ; see j^^ ^^„^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ evexywhew 

the contrast above, p. 247 sq. — According changed. The LXX and other andeot 

to Ex. xxxix. 1, these garments were of translators manifestly no longer andezstood. 

variegated colours, but the LXX show the word. 
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garments described above,* woven in one piece. The plain 
white linen garments, which the high^priesi wore for penance- 
on the annual Feast of Atonement,* were probably of the same 
sort. Then we can also understand how the Book of Origins 
can command the magnificent attire of the high-priest to 
be left as an inheritance by its first possessor.* Its very 
magnificence caused it to be little used after the consecration 
was complete. 

— Of other points which the officiating priest had to observe 
at the Sanctuary and elsewhere during the days when he was 
on duty, nothing is mentioned, except that he was not allowed 
to drink wine or anything else of an intoxicating nature before 
his work.* As for the first time great stress is laid upon this 
command in the Book of Origins, it is probable that the cha- 
racter of the Nazirite's life, spoken of above,* had its infiuence 
in the matter. Not that the prohibition would not have 
been in existence before that time, but so conspicuous an 
example as that of the Nazirites could not fail to increase its 
stringency. 

B. The Infekiob Fkiests ob Levites. 

All Levites who were not included in the house of Aaron 
associated around it and the Sanctuary over which it presided, 
as servants about their master, and as members of a tribe about 
their chiefs.^ They were, in fact, bound to discharge the in- 
ferior duties of the Sanctuary ; the character, however, of these 
duties changed extraordinarily in the course of time. 

1 . Originally they were before all things bound to defend 322: 
the Sanctuary externally, and associated like a powerful compact 
tix)op about the sacred tent.^ They were then undoubtedly 
armed and ready for battle, like any man of the ordinary 
people, and certainly often displayed their military valour when 
it was needful to defend this moveable Sanctuary, with its 

• P. 278. was made to refer only to the service of 
« Lev. xvi. 4. 23. the nlt^ir. 

• Ex. XXX. 29. How important this - aL«,I<;«« f« •»„«, •^•i; o a fK« 
V *!. n T> _: J • Accordinff to r<ium. xviii. 2-4, the 

^i!°*^° *LJ^^;^SL/-Jf^r^ " tribe ofLevitoSkite name from the fact, as 
fj^er deBcnbed in the Hutory, v. v.. though the meaning was «amrf«wc.a/.o« 

,u ' ^- ^Z""- ,n* " i*° ?°°^K that the woid niH 'hi** elsewhere does 
the words of ver. 10 sq, so closely with "i<^* 

ver. 9 that the infiniUve with -^ continues °?^' <^"^ ^^ ^^ ^\ <>^ ?"«i°»' ^« T' 

,. : , , , ployed here only for the sake of the play 
the DJfija?! m ver. 9 according to Lehrb, ^pon the word Levi. And the Book of 

{ 351 c. This shows that the meaning of Origins nowhere gives any other etymo- 

the prohibition was originaUy more strin- logies, though it makes allusions of this 

fzent than it was at the time when, ac- sort. See p. 241 sq., 257 sq. 

cording to Josephus (see p. 85 nt. 4), it ' Num. i. 48-54, iii. 5 sqq., x. 2L. 
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perpetual fire, either against the attacks of foreign nations or 
against internal insurrection ; for the heart and life of the com- 
munity seemed wedded to the Sanctuary.^ When the latter 
had a fixed abode, they kept ceaseless watch about it, and no 
doubt rendered other assistance of various kinds both at thp 
aacriEces and in porifying the sacred place and the like. On 
a journey there must have been an adequate number of them 
to carry on poles all the various sacred appliances (to be de- 
scribed hereafter) ; but so stringently were they, in this as in 
all other cases, kept at a distance &om the immediate presence 
of the Sanctuary, that all these sacred appliances were pre- 
viously covered over with cloths by the superior priests.* To 
facilitate all these occupations a regular organisation was in- 
troduced among them in connection with their three mam 
-clans, and with a part of these arrangements we are very My 
acquainted from the Book of Origins. The heavier duties fell 
upon them from the twenty-fifth or thirtieth year' to the 
fiftieth of their age, and to discharge these they were to be 
divided into three military companies. After this period of life 
they had only to await the casual orders of the superior priests 
and execute easy commissions. When we remember that all 
ordinary men had to serve in the army from their twentieth year,* 
we shall understand that the Levites were exempted till thej 
were from twenty-five to thirty years old, only because they 
were expected to show more dignity and caution in their occn- 
^23 pations. Nor can we doubt that the average age at whiok 
priests entered upon their office was no earlier. 

To discharge these duties the tribe of Levi was reorganised. 
Previously its three main branches or clans had followed one 
another in the order Gershon, Kohath, Merari.^ But when the 
house of Aaron from the clan of Kohath was raised to the 
higher sacerdotal dignity, this clan secured the first place. In 
camp the house of Aaron occupied the place of honour to the 
east ; on the south, close to it, came the camp of the Kohath- 
ites ; towards the west the Gershonites ; towards the north the 
Merarites.^ Similarly on the march, the Kohathites had the 
care of the vessels of the inner Sanctuary; the Gershonites, 
and in gradation the Merarites, of the more and more external 

> P. 114 sqq. xxiii. 24, 2 Chron. xzzi. 17, we find tht 

* Num. ill. 14-39, iv. 4-16, x. 17, 21. 20tli, in 1 Chron. xxiii. 3 the 30th. 
' The 30th year is alurays stated in * Nam. i. 3. 

Num. iv. 2-49, the 25th in the supplement * See more on the point Hut, i. 364 

viii. 23-26. Both assertions are from the sq. and p. 241 sqq., aboTB. 

Book of Origins, but the second is mani- * Num. iiL 14-39. 

fcstly the more accurate. In 1 Chron. 
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constituents of the Sanctuary.' The whole organisation turned 
upon the pre-eminence of the house of Aaron, but it was 
founded upon an earlier basis, which can still be clearly recog- 
nised. 

Those who are ordinarily called Levites, or the inferior 
priests, are the ones who gradually usurped the place of the 
earlier house-priests. When Jahveism made its appearance, 
it had from the first its own priests, and these stood as much 
above the earlier house-priests as the new religion did above 
the old. But this new priesthood was at first confined to the 
prophet Moses himself and Aaron, or at most to these two 
along with their nearest relatives. The inferior duties were 
8till discharged by the earlier house-priests ; and in private 
houses these long continued to hold office, as has been abeady 
described.* The efforts of Jahveism, therefore, were every- 
where directed in the first instance to transfer the prerogatives 
of the earlier priests to the Levites, since the less perfect religion 324 
would always have found support &om the former. And as a 
£i.ct these efforts must have succeeded tolerably soon. As 
the whole tribe of Levi learned to gather itself compactly 
about Jahveism, and the whole of the rest of the nation 
learned to assemble more and more closely around this new 
Sanctity, the earlier priests, in public and gradually too in 
private houses, continually lost ground till they entirely ceased 
to exist. 

At the date of the Book of Origins this transformation had 
been long completed, nevertheless a manifest reminiscence of 
it had been clearly enough retained. And in as much as its 
author conceives and sets forth the whole relation transfigured 
by the light of the higher religion, he gives us the following 
account respecting the call of the Levity. Properly all first- 
bom male children were holy unto Jahveh and to be presented to 
him as a gift, but he had revealed to Moses his willingness to 
accept the Levites in their stead, and had surrendered these 
substitutes to the service of the sons of Aaron. Hence they 
were also briefiy termed tmrrendered servants, i.e. bondsmen.* This 
account distinctly presupposes that during an earlier period 
the first-bom males really had been given to Jahveh for some 
sort of service, and were so far sacred. Without a recollection 

* Num. iv., X. 17, 21, comp. below. ' P. 263 sq. Comp. Ex. xxiv. 6 with 

Since tho Kohathites as the bearera of the ^cr- 1- 

most sacred vessels were most in danger * D^^^HJ, Num. iii. 1-13, 40-51, viii. 

of the ban (p. 272), the chief prayers for 14-10, comp. Ex. xiii. 11-16, and the 

indulgence are offered on their behalf, simpler representation. Num. xriii. 6. 
Num. iy. 17-20. 
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of this having been the fact the narrative would never have 
originated. For it is impossible to assume that the first-bom 
human males are here mentioned merely on account of an 
external resemblance, and lest the first-bom of domestic 
animals and the first-fruits of crops should have lost their 
sacred character. This would be to misunderstand and re- 
pudiate the entire historical consciousness of the Book of 
Origins. The book relates at the same time that the first-bom 
males of every tribe, reckoned from those of one month old 
upwards, amounted to 22,373, while the number of the Levites 
was only 22,000 ; and that the redemption of the balance of 
•25 373 first-bom was effected at five full shekels of silver a head.* 
We shall see hereafter that we have every reason for believing 
these numbers not to be imaginary, and it therefore follows 
that the first-bom must once have been accurately counted. 
If they ever were really considered to belong to the Sanctuary, 
it would in the next place be impossible to assume that they 
were originally destined for human sacrifice, for apart from the 
wholly incredible number, we have already seen that such a 
purpose could never have been ascribed to Jahveh.* Nothing 
remains, therefore, but the supposition that the first-born had 
been previously regarded as house-priests, and, according to the 
Book of Origins, might and ought to have been regarded as 
perpetually bound to the service of Jahveh, unless the substi- 
tution of the Levites — an advantageous change for both parties 
— had been preferred. If the ancient house-priests were not in- 
variably the first-born,' the majority of them were undoubtedly 
80, and this is sufficient for the above representation. The 
same conclusion follows from some brief remarks contained in 
the ancient Book of Covenants.* Hence at the consecration of 
the Levites * — it was quite otherwise at the consecration of the 
priests — the representatives of the community take an active 
part, in order to transfer to them those prerogatives which they 
themselves possessed and therefore could transfer to the servants 
of the Sanctuary. The priests and the national representatives 
perform the consecration, the former taking the lead all through. 
Each candidate for consecration was first sprinkled with the eifi- 

' What waa tlio average price of an * Ex. xxii. 2Sb [29b], comp. xxiv. 5. 

ablc-lxx]ied slave may be withered from The latter paK^agre explaiins the former, 

p. 201 nt. 1, comp. Gen. xxxvii. 28, £x. and it is impossible in the fonner, in spito 

xxi. 32, BK. Zaeh. xi. 12. Children were of its brerity, to think of anything m> 

of much less value, and so an average entirely out of all likelihood as human 

estimate for all without distinction of ago sacrifice, 
might be tolerably low. * De8cribe<l in the Book of Origins. 

« P. 69 sq. Num. riii. 6-22. 

• P. 263. 
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cacions water of atonement, which should, as it were, remove 
from him all the impurities of his former life ; ^ while a priest, 826 
as we have already seen,^ was sprinkled still more strongly 
with the sacrificial blood itself. When further his whole body 
had been shaved ' and cleaned after the prescribed fashion, the 
national representatives, standing in front of the Sanctuary, 
laid their hands on him as though they desired to present him 
as a sacred gifb, which presentation the high-priest then com- 
pleted by means of the dedication abready described.^ He next 
•offered on his own behalf, one bullock as a whole-offering and 
Another, as an expiatory-offering ; he was then brought before 
the priests, and was once more sanctified by the above dedica- 
tion, after which he entered upon his office. No doubt a large 
number were thus consecrated at the same time. 

2. It is very remarkable that, according to sundry historical 
traces, even women must have had certain duties at the Sanc- 
tuary similar to those of the Levites. These traces are, it is 
true, as rare here as in many other cases, yet here, as often 
elsewhere, they may guide us to a sufficiently secure position. 
We know that women had to appear and do duty on the east 
side of the Sanctuary, organised just like the Levites, and there- 
fore at fixed periods ; ^ also that metallic mirrors were attached 
for them to the great washing-basin.® Proper sacerdotal func- 
tions, whether higher or lower, cannot be ascribed to them. $27 
It was characteristic of the whole of Jahveism to confine these to 
men. But we know from other sources that dances accompanied 
by singing were performed at the Sanctuary by women,^ and these 
mirrors woxdd indicate something of this sort. If numerous 
women from each of the tribes always took park in these dances 
on festivals, there must still have been some constantly at the 

• The water of atonement (ver. 7) fully ahout the women who are only 
^onld certainly be the same as that which casually mentioned here. Nothing else 
we have already seen twice applied under will explain the abruptness and ezcessiye 
a q^ghtly different name, p. 151 sqq. brevity of this notice. Conjectures like 

« P. 279. those in Heidenheims E, D, V. 8. i. s. 120 

• Of course this sliaving was only sq. are to no purpose. — The LXX it is 
"temporary, and had only this one end in true understand K3y of fasts, and Philo 
view, and therefore had nothing in common .. rc^' i *u 
irith what is .poken of as forbidden on "tiers some edifymg remarks on the pas- 
p^ jg4^ sage after his own style, Vita Mos. in. 16. 

« p, 73 gq. On the other hand the Protev. Jac, vii. x. 

» Ex. xxxviii. 8, 1 Sam. ii. 22. ^^- Perhaps still contains some better 

• See below. The word ni»nD3. reminiscences; Maria, as a servant pr^ 
JEx. xxxviii. 8, cannot be understood sented to the Sanctuary, dances there and 
Otherwise than as • with the mirrors.' Prepares the decorations for the temple. 
These were accordingly of metal like the Conip- also 2 Bar. x. in Cenani s Monwnu 
washing basin, and the latter too may ** P* '^' 

have b^n polished so that it could servo ' £x. xv. 20, Judges xxi. 21. Dis- 

ias a mirror. Bat the Book of Origins in tinct from this was the male dance at the 
some now lo«t passage undoubtedly spoke Sanctuary, Ps. xxx. 12 \\X\^ lxxxd\.1. 
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Sanctuary who should know how to lead the dances, and thejr 
may have been the same as those who daily performed the 
sacred music there. That women who sang and played liyed 
there, we know as a certainty,^ as well as that the culture of 
the Muses was chiefly left to the women down to the days of 
David.' The singing and playing Miriam,' therefore, clearly 
furnishes us with the original type of these women atx>ut the 
Sanctuary. If in the morning a great festival was celebrated 
with sacrifices, it always passed towards evening, unless it 
was an occasion of mourning or penitence, into playing and 
dancing;^ and the deep earnestness of Jahveism took care 
that these performances shoxdd remain artistic and grave. 

Probably with these women there were also many of the 
inferior Levites,^ just as from the time of Solomon the latter seem 
to have had all the care of the sacred music. In the earliest 
period the inferior Levites were, it is true, only too much occa- 
pied with military service and labours. Nevertheless it is obvious 
that the duties which the Book of Orig^s assigns them, as 
stated above, were regarded as only the most indispensable of 
their obligations, so that they might be of service to the holy 
828 place in many other ways. Without an active sympathy with 
the great truths of Jahveism, and without an endeavour to 
serve these by means of all available arts, they never could 
have become and remained even good inferior priests. We 
know too that occasionally, in the earlier days, one of their 
number raised himself to the highest power and offered sacrifice 
with his own hand, as vras the case with Samuel. 

8. As soon as conquest and the firm possession of the countiy 
secured the external power of the nation, the Levites too ac- 
quired increased opportunities for giving themselves up undis- 
turbed to voluntary spiritual occupations. When the forty- 
eight cities of the conquered land were handed over to the tribe,* 
and in each of them a colony of Levites was settled, probably 
under the leadership of a priest of the clan of Aaron, they 
received along with each city a common, where thej could 
pasture their own cattle, and in certain cases sell them to those 
who were about to offer sacrifice.^ They had further a share 
in the prisoners of war," and these they could employ as slaves 

* From the fragment of a Bavidic case, Ex. zzxii. 6. 

poem, Ps. Ixriii. 26 [25]. Women beat- * This maybe inferred eapedallj firom 

ing drums oocor also elsewhere in 1 Sam. ii. 22. 
those regions, Barfaebraens' Chrom, %r. ' Hist. ii. 308 sqq. 

p. 216. ' Gomp. below under the Unanoes. 

' See Hut. ii. 354 sqq. ' According to the Book of 

* H%8t. ii. 225. Num. son. 25-47. 

* Comp. the ddscription of a similar 
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in the more menial occupations which in the absence of 
such assistants they would have had to perform themselves. 
Even whole cities may have been given them on the conquest 
of the country whose inhabitants had their lives spared upon 
condition of their becoming ^ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,' i.e. the bondsmen of the Levites. The Book of Orisrins 
illustrates this at length in the case of the Gibeonites, the 
dwellers in a town not far from Jerusalem, whose descendants 
experienced so peculiar a fate under the first two kings that at 
the date of the composition of the Book of Origins tiiey seem 
to have been a good deal spoken about. ^ Under such kings 
as David and Solomon, gifts to the Levites like these were 
renewed and multiplied. In particular they received at 
Jerusalem itself a number of hereditary bondsmen who had to 329i 
perform the lowest duties at the Sanctuary ; so that the name 
Netunim or Nettntm^ i.e. Bondsmen, by which the Levites had 
been previously known, was now appropriated to these, who 
were not Levites. The particular tasks which were transferred 
to the latter are no longer known to us. The duties which 
they had to render were evidently very definitely determined, 
for we know that one particular establishment of this kind,, 
originating with Solomon and undoubtedly charged with a 
special form of service, always retained the name of Hhe slavea 
of Solomon.' * 

Hence from the time of David and Solomon, it was all the 
more easy for the inferior priests to receive not only a new 
organisation, but also a higher vocation. The progress of the 
entire people in power and civilisation elevated them too, and^. 
from lie warlike troop of defenders of the Sanctuary, they 
became peaceful guardians of the great temple at Jerusalem 
and its treasures — musicians, and artists in its service, instruc- 
tors and judges scattered throughout the entire country.* The 
progress of their development naturally produced constant 
efforts on their part to place themselves more on a level 

I BK. Joeh. iz. 23, 27, zxi. 17, comp. riehten, 1864, 8. 137 sqq. ; comp. in the 

abore, pp. 236, 238. Quettiiuckriften, s. 16.— In like maimer at 

' £^ ii. 43-54, 65-68, Neh. zi. 3, the present time there are eanacha wha 

oomp. 1 Chron. ix. 2, Ezra ii. 70, vii. 7f have been giyen bj rich men to the 

Tiii. 20, Neh. iii. 26, 31, z. 29 [28], zi. 21. Ka'aba at Mecca and to the hoW tomb at 

The ' slayee of Solomon ' were not so nn- Medina in order to perform tine inferior 

merona ; Darid ia expressly mentioned in duties there, and who may nerer again 

Ezra Tiii. 20, but the passage Ps. be employed elsewhere. See Bnrekhardt'a 

Izriii. 10 [18] refers to the same thing; TVavdt in Arabia, i. p. 288 sqq.,ii. p. 166 

comp. Jakrbb, der BiU. Wiss, iy. s. 54.— sq., 174. 181, Maltzan's WtMfakrt naek 

We Daye now a great number of Delphic Mekka, ii. s. 240 sq. 

inscriptions about the sale of slaves to ' See Hiat, iii. 248 sq., iy. 54, Di^ 

the temple, see Curtius in the Gott. Nach- Dichter des A, Bs, ia. s. 274 sq. 
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with the superior priests, if not in regard to occupation at 
least in respect to dignity ; so that the Denteronomist no longer 
gives prominence to the rigid separation between hereditary 
superior and inferior priests. Indeed, in the later days of the 
kingdom of Judah, an attempt seems to have been made to 
place the mere * Levites ' on a level even with the sacrificial 
priests. Otherwise Ezeldel would not have insisted so peremp- 
torily on the maintenance of the ancient distinction between 
the two divisions of the sacerdotal tribe.* 
^330 But if the Levites from David's time formed out of their 
midst a close company of the most practised musicians, the 
regular priests nevertheless always retain the prerogative of 
blowing the trumpets, the ancient instrument with which they, 
at the head of the army, had formerly during the days of 
Moses and Joshua, aroused the nation to battle and led them 
to victory.^ With it in later times they still invariably sum- 
moned the community to the Sanctuary,' and commenced the 
worship, so that the Book of Origins deems it worth while to 
•explain it at length, and to describe its proper character.^ 
The Chronicler, again, is everywhere emphatic in declaring that 
the trumpets appertain to them alone ; and the belief in the 
miraculous efficacy of their blasts in front of an engaging 
army was revived entirely anew even during the wars of the 
Maccabees.* 

C. The High-peiest. 

1. In the high-priest, or as he alone was originally called 
^ the priest,' ^ the entire sacerdotal tribe was firmly bound up 
as a whole; and precisely this rigid unity which the whole 
upper and lower priesthood attained in him, became ultimately 
a main characteristic of the priesthood generally in IsraeL The 
existence of this single personal and hereditary unity at its 
head was of course due in the first instance to the primitive 
tribal constitution of the nation. Aaron, or after his death, 
331 his eldest son Eleazar, stood at first at the head of his tribe, 
only in virtue of the ancient custom which gave every other 

> Ezek. xliv. 6-16. Tolerably early » P. 130. 

they liked to bo called 'priests/ as Ezra * Num. x. 1-10. 

viii. 24 comp. 18 sq. ; and again, in the * As may be inferred from the rind 

last days of the second temple, the Leviti- delineations of the first Book of the Mac- 

oal singers contended for the privilege of cabees. How highly the later priests es- 

weiiring the sacerdotal robe. Hist. xi. s. teemedthesetmmpets maybe seen from the 

d56 [German edition]. picture of them on the triumphal aich of 

' Of which the narrative Josh. vi. 4 Titus ; comp. Josephos, Amtiq, iiL 12. €. 
«qq. only desires to give the most illus- ' P. 261. 

trious instance. 
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tribe its prince.^ But in so far as he was the head of the 
sacerdotal tribe, he comprehended in himself in the highest 
degree all its rights and its duties, and became in the second 
place emphatically the personal and perpetual representative to 
the other tribes of the requirements of Jahveism, so far as it 
had ever legally become the national religion. And as a fact 
it was principally the need of more pronounced representation, 
before the whole people, of Jahveism and the priesthood in its 
service which caused the permanent necessity for the priesthood 
to have at its head an hereditary prince. The same need which 
had called forth for Jahveism generally a sacerdotal tribe,* led 
further to strongly concentrating all sacerdotal authority in a 
single person. In the same way Christianity, so long as it pene- 
trated many nations like a foreign force, without having yet 
taken complete possession of a single nation, was compelled to 
crystallise and stiffen in a Bomish priesthood and ultimately in 
the omnipotence of a Pope. And it is an astonishing fact that 
the succession of the high priesthood of Israel remained through 
all the centuries in the same house, and that even in a token 
such as this we may see the tough thread of a most uniform 
development which was nowhere possible in Antiquity save in 
this religion.* 

It is true that the hereditary power of the high-priest within 
his own house down to the time of Solomon was not much more 
assured or widely extended than that of any other head of a tribe. 
From Aaron there were immediately descended two families, 
Eleazar and Ithamar. This Ithamar appears in the Book of 
Origins as legally exercising povrer and superintendence next 
after Eleazar, or as the superintendent of the inferior two- 
thirds of the entire tribe* and their occupations,* and the 
history shows that the descendants of Ithamar, for about a 
whole century after, possessed the same eminent dignity.® 
Under David and Solomon we find, along with these two 
families, two high-priests simultaneously recognised,^ of whom 332 
the one may have taken a somewhat higher rank than the 
other, and had charge of different business. But the dignity 
was always retained within these two branches of the house of 
Aaron, and after the later days of Solomon it reverted solely 

' P. 244. * P. 282. 

• p. 262. » Num. \r. 28, 33, comp. ver. 16. 

' It is n second qaestion, which did * See Hist. ii. 409 sqq. 

not previously arise, whether among other * 2 Sjim. Tiii. 17, xx. 26, 1 KinjCfs iv. 4; 

nations the entire priesthooii developwi in for the third priest mentioned 2 Sam. 

a similar manner, e.g. in Peru. See G. 26, see Hist, iii. 268 sq. 
Miiller 9 Amenk. Urrdig, 8. 386 sq. 

U 
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to the elder branch of Eleazar. The changes which took place 
during the ^last century before the destruction of the second 
temple hardly concern us here. 

2. But just because the essence of the entire priesthood of 
the community of Jahveh was concentrated in the one high- 
priest, whatever lofty qualities were expected or required of 
the priesthood in general, would be most strongly and peremp- 
torily expected and required in him. 

His whole being and life, yet more than that of the remsdn- 
ing priests, ought accordingly to maintain inviolate the highest 
purity. Not even on account of the death of his parents might 
he pass into a different condition, and manifest tokens of 
disturbance and grief, or leave the sanctuary. The virgin 
whom he took in matrimony must be a relative belonging to 
his own tribe. ^ 

Yet while he, at any rate, alone of the whole nation, retained 
as much as possible a life of uniform unruffled purity, he had 
perpetually to attempt to expel all disturbances of the original 
purity and sanctity of the whole community, and banish everj 
cloud in the clear heaven of the grace of Jahveh, who dwelt, 
mysterious and invisible, within the community. This he mnst 
do whenever there was serious occasion for it ; especially, how- 
ever, at the annual feast of the atonement, which will be de- 
scribed hereafter. Perpetually pure and joyous himself, he bad 
perpetually to represent, within the consecrated circle of the 
community, the divine purity and joy. Nor is it difficult to 
imagine that, so long as the usages which grew up about him 
had not yet lost their first vigorous life, but were rather being 
developed for the first time, an unusual degree of spiritual 
power would be required to discharge such functions. 
M8 In the next place, oracles were expected from him. If the 
law tolerated this in his case,* if the Book of Origins even 
represents them as given him by Jahveh himself, it must be 
jemembered, in addition to what has been said above,' that 
after the death of Moses this prerogative of the high-priest 
formed an indispensable constituent in the earliest constitu- 
tion of Jahveism. For this constitution provided the i-ealm 
with no unbroken line of authority from which a final decision 
could be sought in difficulties otherwise insoluble, except that 
of the high-priest. The possibility of obtaining a final de- 
cision at some permanent locality is an indispensable require- 
ment of every kingdom. Antiquity everywhere endeavoured to 

> Ler. xxi. 10-16. • P. 275. • P. 268. 
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obtain this by means of oracles, and in regard to only too many 
things. The high-priest, before the human monarchy arose, 
was the sole durable authority competent to give such a de- 
cision ; and his high position would suffice to secure him from 
any suspicion of misuse of the oracular power intrusted to him. 
The questions put to him could not relate to the fundamental 
principles of religion, since the community was already in exis- 
tence, and had been as fully developed by Moses as was at that 
time possible, but only to matters of national need and uncer- 
tainty or to momentous controversies in the community. And 
we still see clearly, from certain narratives, how much this 
oracle of the * sacred lot ' was actually employed in the earliest 
times, what implicit confidence was felt in it alike by the indivi- 
dual national leaders and the entire community, what good effect 
it often had in allaying disputes between powerful nobles,* and 
how momentous its influence often was in determining the fate 
of the nation.* Such a feeling springing up from below could 
not fail to exercise for a long time an elevating influence 334 
on the sacerdotal princes themselves. They knew that they 
bore the whole nation, as it were, on their shoulders and on 
their breast, and a purer sacred feeling might readily seize and 
enlighten them in solemn moments. Still, however, the occa- 
sions when this kind of oracle was sought after prevented 
the answer from coming from the spontaneous instinct of the 
spirit, whence the pure prophetic oracle of a Moses and of his 
genuine followers issued. If this was impossible, it was needful 
at once to seek the aid of an external medium. No doubt, the 
greater part of the nation, from the time of Moses to that of 
David and Solomon, and to some extent still later,' was always 
ready to look upon a great priest as an inexhaustible source of 
oracles ; and even down to the time of Christ a word of the high- 
priest was readily deemed prophetic.^ But since this oracle, at 
the time when it became legalised, was compeUed to attach itself 
to an external medium, and could accordingly only maintain 
itself in the character of a final remnant of heathenism, it fell 
into disuse in the times succeeding Solomon in proportion as 
the power of pure prophepy was developed. 

> ProT. xviii. 18 ; comp. xti. 33. mention ofthelotis made in many passages 

' Such narratives as 1 Sam. x. 19-22, in Homer; andif anyone is of opinion tlint 

xir. 41 sq., bk. Josh. vii. 14-18, do no the Greeks occupied a higher level in tliis 

more than show how frequent was the use respect, let him compare what Plato says 

of this oracle in the earliest times ; even in his PolU. v. 8 ad Jin. and 9 ad fin, 
freerrepresentations, like those in the Book ' Hos. iii. 4 at any rate belongs here, 

of Origins, Josh, vii., only become possible ' John »• 60. 
in consequence of this. lo the same way 

u 2 
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3. The high-priest's hereditary possession of the oracle, his 
official duties, and the princely authority which was inherent 
in him, were also the causes which determined his external 
adornment, as it is accurately described in the Book of Origins.' 
His under-garments were the same as those of his ^ brothers,' 
the ordinary priests.^ Over them, when on duty, he wore the 
following magnificent attire : 

First there was an upper garment of dark-blue byssus, 
woven like the under-garment in a single piece, but without 
sleeves ; it had at the opening for the neck a collar woven 
thicker than the rest, so that it might not be torn in being put 
335 on.' On the lower skirt it had Uttle tassels like pomegranates, 
of the three brilliant colours of the Sanctuary,* each tassel 
alternating with a little bell of gold. The sound which the 
high-priest, therefore, made in walking would serve, when he 
entered the place to which his duty called him, and him alone, 
viz. the innermost Sanctuary, to inform the God who reigned 
there inviolate of the approach of a man who ventured to tread 
that ground, but might not enter unannounced. Some such 
meaning of this, in itself strange decoration, is indicated by the 
Book of Origins itself; and this is explained by what will be de- 
scribed below in connection with the estimation in which the 
Holy of Holies was held.^ It also follows, from the position where 
these little bells must have been attached, that this upper 
garment, at any rate behind, hung down far below the simple 
priestly dress. It is the proper state or princely robe with 
flowing train, such as princes wore during peace on solemn 
occasions,^ only furnished with these bells in accordance with 
the special functions of the high-priest. In front the robe 
might have been somewhat shorter than the under-garment, so 
as to display the girdle of the latter. 

Over this long robe a short covering for the shoulders was 

' In the Te*(amenium Levi viii.. its is less obrious. According to the Profer, 

amount i e reduced to exsietly seven articles. Joe. viii. there were just twelve bells. The 

' P. 277. bells of the Bnihmins are similar. 

« The expression Kinn *DD. Ex. • Where ^lyn occurs in historical 

xxviii. 31-30, xxxix. 22-26, is always 



softened from n-inn and corispond to «;"^t have had originally a more general 

^^ ^t meaning, like njg^ and therefore the de- 

* See l)elow. rivative verb ^g^^ like *^^2, moans 'to 

* A somewhat different notion in re- play under the cowrinff* to cheat, act an- 
gard to this tinkling of the bells occurs Mirly. But wherever it now occurs it 
Sir. xlv. 9, viz. that the Lord was always signifies a lobe of the kind we have 
thereby reminded of the people. Bat this described. 
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worn, and this was the first thing which was distinctively 
sacerdotal. It was a sort of short mantle, termed an Ephod^ 
a name which originally signified the same as mantle or cover- 
ing cloth,^ but which now occurs only in a sacerdotal sense. It 336 
simply consisted of two shoulder-flaps, i.e. of cloth without 
sleeves, which covered little more than the two shoulders, and 
did not hang down much below them either before or behind. 
It simply surmounted, like an ornament, the long robe, from 
which it seemed almost inseparable.^ The two pieces of which 
it consisted, however, were not separated somewhere under the 
shoulders,* but on the breast and back. At the top, the ends 
were only slightly connected together. Below, however, they 
were held together by a girdle, which was certainly very 
broad and a main feature of the attire, and without which 
the state covering would not be assumed.* It was different 
in kind from the girdle of the plain costume,* and bore quite 
another name ; it certainly had not the hanging ends' and 
resembled rather a mere broad band. — A covering for the 
shoulders such as this might also be worn by other priests ; not 
indeed, according to the Book of Origins, which, with its con- 
stant preference for regularity in all arrangements of a national 337 
character, assigns such a distinguishing mark to the high- 
priest alone ; but we know from other sources that any priest, 
or even any man invested with sacerdotal dignity, might wear 
on his shoulders such a garment made of plain linen.* For 

' *11Sfi( seems now to stand in Hebrew the latter was fixed not in, but on, the 
iirithout any root, but it is indisputable ephod ; nor was it indispensable that an 
that it is only an extremely ancient dia- ephod should hare such a bag at all. 

lectic form of ^Iki, in which even the ?'^^ ^5« covering for the shoulders rather 

, , ^ T" "^ . ,, , , - hung down below it appears also from 

verbal formation is parallel, and thus g^^ xxviii. 27 xxxix. 20. 

corresponds to pallium \ and in so far as ,«,,.*.',.-' ', , , 

it should be thought of as a short tight . * J^«'» V}^}^ ^^^ the clear descrip- 

mantle, the LXX translate it very suit- ^0°.°^ ^^^\ girdle, Ex. xxviii. 8, 3lxix 5, 

ably by iTrwyls in the Pentateuch, and »™J- S' I^^- ^'"- 7; it was only this 

i/i<H^<Jf)ioy lSam.ii. 18. The Arabic word "^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^re, made the ephod an 

is wanting in Dozy's Dictionnaire des Noma ephod, hence the new verb *1QK* ^t is 

de yeUments. ^ ^. ^ i plain also from 1 Sam. ii. 18, 2'Sam. vi. 

» Hence the standing phrase 'p^yp \^^ ^^^^ ^^ gi^i^^ ^^ ^ ^i„ ^^^^^^ 

nb5<n,*the mantel-robe,' Ex. xxviii. 31, with the ephod. The name of this girdle, 

comp. ver. 6 sq., xxxix. 22, comp. ver. 2-4 ; ^t^^fl^ should be compared with a\^, 
otherwise XjOV viii 7 I 

» Which is the o'pinion expressed by ^"^^ ^^^d gf^g is equivalent to DJ^q, to 

Joh. Braun in the huge learned work De bind. 

Vestitu SacerdotumHebntorum, p. 466 sqq. * P. 278. 

He thinks that the covering for theshoul- * 1 Sam. xxii. 18, 2 Sam. vi. 14. The 

ders consisted merely of small lappets levitical Nazirite Samuel when a boy wore 

on the frontof the dress, the space between a little sacerdotal robe merely as a pre- 

which was occupied by the oracle-bag. sent, but received the ephod as a matter 

Bat according to Ex. xxviii. 28, xxxix. 21, of coarse, 1 Sam. ii. 18 sq. 
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this very reason the one worn by the high-priest was distin- 
gnished in a twofold manner. In the first place it, as well as 
the girdle, was artificially worked with gold thread and with 
twisted threads of the three colours as well as white. In the 
second place, on each shoulder an onyx was fixed in a golden 
setting, on each of which six of the twelve names of the tribes 
of Israel were cut. These were to be memorial stones of the 
twelve tribes whom the high-priest represented, whose well- 
being he bore on his shoulders as it were in affectionate care, 
and in whose united interest he acted at the Sanctuary. 

Somewhere about the middle, on the front side of this cover- 
ing for the shoulders, was attached the bag which in later times 
has become the least comprehensible article of the high-priest's 
adornment. We must before all things remark that the article 
was essentially a bag, as on the one hand its name ChSsken 
declares,* and on the other its description proves. For it was 
a span in length and in breadth, had four comers, and, as we 
distinctly know, was double. If, however, this last expression 
still seems ambiguous, it is fully explained by an inner side, 
i.e. the side of the article turned towards the breast, being 
spoken of.* What distance apart from one another the two 
388 sides of the bag were, we do not know ; but it was plainly no 
more than was necessary to grasp with the hand and to draw 
out what was preserved within. For we know further that 
there was something placed inside the article.' It was the 
receptacle of the Urim and Thummim. Now these objects, 
which B'S something placed inside must have been quite capable 
of being grasped in the hand, are not described either elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, or yet in the Book of Origins at this very 
passage — an omission which is very surprising, since in the 
case of all the other separate articles which belonged to the 
attire of the high-priests, the Book of Origins describes them at 
length. It is also manifest from many clear tokens that the 
words TJrim and Thummim of themselves denote nothing save 
the oracle, and declare nothing about its kind or the instruments 
by which it was to be obtained. Alike the formation of the words 

' \t^X\ (in Josephus pronounced the orijpnal meaning. The word 'bosom/ 

'lUriffW),' is really only a dialectic form Sf^^- *^- 3?. givf the beet explaiiHUon. 

. . / , , . The translation \<J7ior. oror/A in the LXX 

for jiyn. i.e. pocket, bag, a receptacle m ^„j Josephus, Antiq, iu. 7. 6. i« a men 

nrhich something may be preserved. No paraphrase. 

doubt the early translators no longer * Ei. xxviii. 26, comp. 16; xxxix. 19. 

conceive of it so frimply, and are mani- conip. 9. • ^ _L t> 

festly embarrassed how to translate the ^^^ ">® meamng of -^ ||)j Kx. 

won! correctly; but we must go back to xxviii. 30, Le7. Tiii. S,'M* X«M. § 217 «• 
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and their meaning carry ns back to an earlier epoch/ and thej 
were undoubtedly employed long anterior to Moses in denoting 
a kind of oracle. Of themselves they mean only * clearness (i.e. 
revelation) and correctness,' denoting therefore a clear correct 
utterance, a correct and trustworthy revelation. The same 
thing, accordingly, is also more briefly explained by Urim,* less 
frequently by Thummim.' But we Imow, from the early days 
when the oracle of the high-priest was in great repute, not 
only that the lot was used to finally decide disputes, but that it 339 
was regarded as something dependent on hearenly influence.^ 
This all agrees with the * judgment ' of the high-priest too well 
for us to doubt by what means the decision was obtained. That 
the oracle of the high-priest could not from its rery nature be 
entirely unfettered — that it needed an external medium — has 
already been remarked ; ^ and of all external mediums by which 
a disclosure may be drawn forth, the one nearest at hand and 
least objectionable is the lot.^ If, moreover, we compare the cases 
where the history speaks of the use of the sacerdotal oracle, it 
appears in the first place that it gave answers only to questions 
which were put in a definite shape, or else gave no answer at all ; 
and in the second place that its answers were generally very brief, 
either affirming or denying, sometimes mentioning names, more 
rarely giving fuller indications.^ This is most readily explained 
if two pebbles of different colours were shaken as lots in the 
* bosom ' or bag, and one of them drawn out j while any un- 

' The words Urim and Thummtm ap- • Thus it also plays an important part 

pear in the existing language only as in the religion of Confacius, which in 

proper names ; Qn occurs nowhere else other respects is so rationaL Comp. too 

m connection with oracles ; even the nse for the i^^oi fiayruecu at Delphi, £udo- 

of the plural refers us back to an earlier kia's Vidariumy p. 340 ; Siir. y. 4 ; and 

linguistic period. Hence the Book of Joum, As. 1838, i. p. 226 sqq. On the 

Origins explains these ancient names by other hand, the gleaming ima^e of truth 

a word from ordinary speech, DDBTSi which the Egyptian superior judge wore 

'judgment,' £x. xxviii. 15, 30, comp. as an ornament to the neck (Diodorus Sic. 

Prov. xri. 33. Nevertheless the Arabic i. 48, 76) is almost too remote to be com- 

"J. , pared. We should have to suppose that 

i,^,^^* plural ^[^jf Imrialquais Af. ver. the soothsayer sought for oracles in certain 

. ^ " . , r . , „ appearances in the jewels fixed above, as 

16, with meaning of amuUt, as weU as the Syrian priests did in the perspiration 

aUJi with the meaning of /<>rtMiftf,t7of»m. on their idols (Ludan De dea Syra, x. 

^.1866,11 p. 454. are possibly a relic of xxxviii. certainly thinks of a sudden 

the use of these words for sacred things. growing brighter or dimmer of the in- 

Num. xxvii. 21, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. dividual jeweU; but these jewels had a 

From the latter passage it appears also f^ ^^^ •'^j^^t significance, and the seat 

that in contradistinction to this 'clear of the oracle Uy elsewhere, 
oracle there was the dream-oracle, p. 269, 

which itself needed an interpretation. * The particular cases besides^ those 

' In the passage 1 Sam. xiv. 41 ; already mentioned are the following : — 

eomp. Hist iii. 36 sq. Judges i. 1, xx. 18, 27 sq. ; 1 Sam. z. 



* Prov. xTi. 38, xviii. 18. 10-22, xiv. 36 sqq., xxviii. 6, xxx, 7 sq 

• P. 291. 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 17-26. 
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faveurable premonitory symptom or disposition of the priest may 
have altogether prevented the trying of the lot and seeking an 
340 answer.* On such an occasion there may have been sundry pre- 
parations and arrangements of which we can no longer frame 
an idea. Personal acuteness and watchfulness on the side of the 
priest must undoubtedly have played as important a part as faith 
on the side of the questioners, and of the person to whom thej 
applied for the decision. The main portion of the charm un- 
doubtedly rested on the knowledge that this v^as the way in 
which, during the lofty period of the founding of the community, 
the most momentous decisions had been given through Aaron or 
Eleazar. If, however, the contents of the bag consisted, as we 
have supposed, of two small pebbles, in themselves of insigni- 
ficant value, and possessing their worth only through the power 
of the oracle, a closer acquaintance with which was preserved 
only in narrow sacerdotal circles, then we can understand why 
they were not further described in the Book of Origins. 

Such a medium for giving oracles — a pouch containing lots 
fastened in front of the covering for the shoulders — was indeed 
possessed by every priest who deemed himself competent to 
utter oracles ; and, as at the moment when he was about to 
utter one, he must necessarily assume the covering for the 
shoulders, it became customary to speak of this garment in place 
of the sacerdotal oracle.* But that of the high-priest, who, 
according to the Book of Origins, alone should wear it, was de- 
corated wdth extraordinary splendour to befit his dignity. The 
bag itself was to be made of the same material as the covering 
for the shoulders, but on its front side there gleamed from a 
golden setting twelve different jewels, arranged after the series 
341 of the twelve tribes in four rows, each being engraved with 
the name of a tribe. The twelve jewels are here named sepa- 
rately,^ and although some of the names are now obscure to us, 
it certainly appears from the entire enumeration that such 
stones as the topaz, smaragd (emerald), sapphire, and jasper 
were widely distributed during the earliest times under the same 
Semitic names. — The bag was secured to the front of the cover- 
ing for the shoulders both above and below. Above, at the 

' Or if there -were three pebbles they describes the way of using it reiy coo- 
may have been disrtinguished by different fusedly, Aniig. iii. 8. 9, it had disappeaKd 
ways cf writing the f»cred name 7\'\t]'>f as 200 years before his time, but rather was 
was done by the Gnostics, Bellermann^s it wanting aU through the period of the 
Abraxusijemfnen, i. s. 35. Many possi- second temple, Hist. v. 171 sq. 
bilities may be imagined here. — But the * 1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7 M. 
later writers were in the dark about the • Ex. xxWii. 17-21, zxzix. 10-14; 
whole thing; according to Joseph us, who comp. Gott. Gel. Ans, 1862, s. 1816 aq. 
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extremities of the bag, there were two golden rings, from which 
two chains elaborately woven ont of gold were carried up to 
two golden buckles attached with hooks on either shoulder 
to the covering. Below, were two other golden rings on the 
inner comers of the bag, from which a dark-blue string passed 
through two gold rings, which were attached at the place 
where the two sides of the covering for the shoulder met upon 
the broad band.^ The ornamentation of the entire fastenings of 
the bag was accordingly greater above than below. 

This decoration of the oracle the high-priest was always to 
wear when in office, not merely when he was applied to for a 
decision. He had therefore to bear the twelve tribes alike on 
his shoulders and on his breast (his heart), to comprehend them 
equally in his love and his care. Finally, his head was adorned 
with a turban, which seems to have been distinguished from 
that of the ordinary priest by more artistic winding of the 
byssus;^ and also by a gold plate bearing the inscription 
* holy unto Jahveh,' and fastened to the Iront of the forehead 
with a dark-blue band. This was the most distinctive token of 
princely rank, so far as it appertained to a priest of Jahveh. 342 
It is itself termed the sacred consecration,' and indeed, this is 
the consecration, without which no true dominion of any sort 
can be conceived, and which must exist in all the more abund- 
ance, the higher and the more spiritual the rule of an indivi- 
dual man ought to be. The high-priest, however, ought per- 
petually to be the holy man of Jahveh, in a way in which no 
other man in the community was. It has already been no- 
ticed that an anointing of the head was connected therewith,* 
but in the case of the high-priest this was only the foundation 
already given by his dignity as a sacrificial priest. 

As the prince of a tribe the high-priest had the same right 

^ Here again the represcntition of latter is epsentially a circlet like an en- 

Joh. Braun is too far removed from the circling wall, hence is an imHge of a town, 

meaning of the words Ex. xxviii. 26-28, and so becomes the symbol also of the 

xxxix. 19-21. lord of the town, of the king. It was ac- 

' n^i^VP, ^^ opposition to nyaup^ coniingly most suitable for a king like the 

further deiicribed by Jowphus, Antiq. iii! ^^*^^ ^{ 'i'"™^^ ^^«»e kingdom extended 
y g •' *" ' outwtird from a town, 2 Sam. xii. 30, not 

' • Cni5n -IM Ex. xxix. 6; comp. for akingof Israel; and if Saul according 

v»T- •.'!«» ^ " to the narrative 2 Sam. 1. 10, already wore 

xxvm. 36-38, xxxix. 80 sq. ; the correct gQ^e ornament on his head, it was only 

explanation of it is found Lev. viii. 9, t^e ancient -|T3 of the high-priest, which 
XXI. 12. How the later wnters regarded ••■ , . . , 

this TtToXoy may be seen from the Apocal. ^? "mply connected with anointing, 

and the Protev. Jac. v.-Totally distinct ^^'<^^ ^1^^^ belonged to the ancient 

from niJ, which signifies merely conse- high-priests. This supplements what is 

cration, and may have been nothing but a **'" Hut. ni. 272. 
gold plate fixed in front of the forehead, * P. 279. 

is the nilpS, i'O* ^^0 proper crown. The 
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to bear a sceptre as any other tribal prince; and that this 
originally was done, and that the old sceptre of Aaron was 
preserved for a long time afterwards, at any rate in the Sanc- 
tuary, must be inferred as certain from a variety of indications.' 
But the Book of Origins no longer regards this sceptre as a 
proper constituent of the high-priest's adornment. In &ct, 
it only denotes the power of compulsion, and is therefore 
more appropriate to a prince with whom spiritual power is not 
the one closest at hand and most employed. On the other hand, 
the decorative symbol of holy consecration on the head became 
so characteristic a mark of the high-priest that he was therebj 
sufficiently distinguished from the other tribal princes, and for 
a long period no one else in the nation seemed worthy of a de- 
coration even distantly resembling this. 

The full dignity which invested him as representative of the 
community at the Sanctuary required finally that he should 
daily offer with his own hand a sacrifice on his own behalf just 
as elsewhere daily sacrifice is offered for the king. We have 
already seen that tliis particular sacrifice maintained itself for a 
long period without its primitive simplicity being altered.' 
3^3 It will further be easily nnderstood that for occasions 

when the high-priest although living did not discharge his 
functions, he had a representative, who comes into greater 
prominence later on as the second (high) priesL* It was also 
the custom to call the heads of the twenty-four sacerdotal 
houses,^ even if they were no longer on active duty, particnlurlj 
if they were of peculiar dignity, ^ arch-priests,' or sacerdotal 
princes.* 

3. Mahttenakce of the Pbiests and of the Sanctuabt. 

The fibst-fbuits abtd the tithes. 

It is not unimportant to consider, in the last instance, what 
were the means of subsistence possessed by this sacerdotal tribe. 
That the nation would have to provide for its maintenance in 
some way or other is, it is true, presupposed as a matter of 
course, but is also expressed clearly enough in the declaration 
* Levi shall have no inheritance,' i.e. no such earthly property * as 
the remaining tribes,' a declaration with which is most closely 

• So« Hist. ii. 19, 180. • For the first case see Ezra riii. 34, 

• P. 117. X. 6, Neh. xii. 7, 4wC««P**'» Joeephos. Jn- 

• nj^^n !n'3. 2 Kings XX7. 18 (Jet ^^y. ^ „. g^ ^nd often in the New Testa- 
lii. 24). ' ment ; for the second cam see ii$ drm 

« P. 276. €nUn Evamg. a. 389. 
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connected the second, ' Jahveh shall be his inheritance.' ^ The 
priests therefore were not to have assigned to them, like the 
rest of the nation, the coltivation of the soil, nor in general 
to devote themselves to external acquisition. It was theirs to 
protect the true God alone in having perpetually to maintain 
and perpetually to advance his truths in this community. This 
is the invisible estate which is allotted to them for cultivation, 
not for their own immediate advantage, but for that of the com- 
munity. But on this very account the community is bound to 
support them in such a way that they can live free for their voca- 
tion, without being anxious to acquire external goods. At any 344 
rate, so soon as the thing needed is not to lay the first foundation 
of a new constitution and religion, but to maintain what has been 
laid, an arrangement will be made to meet this particular case. 

The priests would also have to receive and dispose of a great 
deal which did not directly serve to satisfy their own needs. 
The daily sacrificial service already described,* which was cele- 
brated for the whole nation, required no slight expenditure. 
The maintenance, and even the first establishment, of the 
Sanctuary and of all the appliances which belonged to it, which 
the priests had to guard, required levies which it was the duty 
of the people alone to contribute.' If a correct estimation is to 
be made of the revenues of the priesthood of Israel, the needful 
expenditure on behalf of the Sanctuary itself must be taken into 
account ; for, apart from extraordinary contributions from the 
nation, such as were made, e.g. at the first erection of the holy 
place, they had to defray this from their own income.* We 
shall then find that proper but not extravagant provision for 
the priesthood was made by the law. — We will now pass in 
review the particular sources of this revenue, having regard to 
their historical origin. 

1. We must consider the first and earliest contributions to 
be those which were originally due to the spontaneous affection 
and thankfulness of the nation, but which gradually became 
fixed by custom and law and assumed the nature of taxes. This 
we can at once see to have been the case in regard to one of the 
most important of this contribution, viz. the tithes. To conse- 

' The two declarations are closely empty hands ' on festivals, Ex. zxiii. 15 b, 

connected, neveitheless the Deuteronomist zxxiv. 20 ; DeuL xvi. 16 sq. 

is the first to bring forward the latter ' P. 114 sqq. 

everywhere into prominence ; Num. xviii. ' Just as most be the case with k- 

20, 21-24, xxvi. 62 ;— Deut. x. 9. xii. 12, ligions of a more or less heathen cbiracter, 

xiv. 27, 29, xviii. 1 sq. ; Josh. xiii. 14, 33, "&. xxxii. 2 sq. 

xviii. 7 ; comp. Ezek. xliv. 28. Even * Hence disputes might arise on the 

according to the earliest legislation Israel point, comp, 2 Kings xii. 5 [4] sqq., and 

' was not to appear before Jahveh with Hi9t. iv. 139 sqq. 
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crate to the Sanctuary in pure thankfulness towards God the 
tenth of all annual profit, was a primitive tradition among the 
345 Canaanites, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians.' The custom, ac- 
cordingly, very early passed over to Israel ; and when it is now 
related of Abraham and Jacob that they promised and paid 
tithes,* this is no doubt to present a model for their descendants 
and therefore for the people of the community of Jahveh ; but it 
can as little be denied that tithes as a Canaanitish custom made 
their appearance in the primitive times, and might readilj 
therefore be ascribed to all the tribal patriarchs. The Mosaic 
constitution introduced nothing new in this respect beyond the 
decree that they should be for the benefit of the Levites ; never- 
theless, so far as we know, it was the Book of Origins which 
made the first attempt to establish them on a legal basis. It 
declared that the tenth part of all the annual useful products 
of the soil, as com, wine, fruit, as well as one-tenth of all new- 
born domestic animals, and therefore for the firat time reckoned 
under the herdsman's staff, were due to the Sanctuary. The 
owner might redeem, i.e. replace by money to his own advantage, 
the vegetable tithes, if he were willing to pay an additional 
fifth of their value ; but those of the cattle (since the priests 
could not well do without them on account of the public sacrifices) 
were regarded as irredeemable, and also (to obviate deceit) as 
unexchangeable, so that if any case of deceit were discovered, 
the owner forfeited at the same time the animal which he sought 
to give in exchange.' It was the duty of the inferior Levites, 
who were scattered throughout the whole country, to collect the 
tithes, and they had to apply them in the first instance for their 
own benefit, giving, however, the tenth part of these tithes to 
the superior priests, and bringing this to the place where the 
latter lived. It was this alone which fully consecrated the 
346 sacred employment of all property collected by the Levites and 
applied in the first instance for their use.* — Nevertheless, 
this institution, though established in the earliest days, seems 

' Also among the Lydians (comp. Hist. • Num. xviii. 21-24 ; Lev. xrrii. 

i. 278 8q.) accoi^ing to Nikolnus of Da- 29-33 ; the one passage must be snpple- 

mascus in C. Miiller's Fragmm. Hist. Gr.^ mented from the other. Deuterononiy, 

iii. p. 371; and among the Arabs before quite in the spirit of the earlier l^slation, 

Mohammed, according to the Scholia to adds the tithes of oil in the passages 

H&rit's M. Ver. 69 ; among the Greeks it quoted below, comp. Num. xviii. 1 J.— 

dopondc<l more on free-will, according to Allusion is made to idolatrous dedicatioa 

Xen. Allah, v. 3. 5, 10, 12. of tithes and first-fruits in Hos. ix. 1. 

^ In the primitive narrative Gen. x\v. * Num. xviii. 23-32 ; this explains 

20, where, however, the whole remark the passage 1 Sam. i. 21, in accoidaoce 

refers only to the tenth part of the military with the more perfect reading of the LXX; 

plunder then taken ; also in the Fourth comp. Hist. ii. 421 nt 2. 
Narrator, Gen. xxviii. 22. 
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o Iiaye fallen again into disuse in the times succeeding Solo- 
non. The Deuteronomist, at least, regards the tithes as a gift 
vhich man ought to make rather from spontaneous thankfulness 
x)wards God than from compulsion. The people were, if pos- 
;ible, to bring them like any other thank-oflfering, direct to the 
great) sacred place, either in kind or in the shape of a pecuniary 
equivalent ; and should a man fail to bring them for two years 
in succession, then he was at any rate not to delay bringing the 
whole sum in the third year.^ The new imposts of the regal 
dominion had probably caused these more ancient taxes to be 
neglected, so that they reverted to their original condition of 
being free gifts. Nor is there any mention in Deuteronomy of 
animal tithes, and it is needful for Malachi to exhort his con- 
temporaries against practising deception in bringing even the 
vegetable tithes. But in general, during the period of the 
second temple, when under the dominion of foreigners, it must 
have been more needful to seek to accomplish all aims by the 
spontaneous good-will of the laity.' 

Still more natural than the paying of tithes seemed the 
bringing of the ^r«^-/rtti^s. That man can safely and happily 
enjoy all the bounties which the soil produces only when he has 347 
gratefully consecrated its first shoots and fruits to the Deity as 
though they were too holy for himself,^ was a view which pre- 
vailed in other parts of the ancient world besides Canaan. 
In like manner the products of the spring were deemed 
among many early races to be peculiarly holy ; and how 
powerful such feelings of awe must have been in Israel during 
its primitive days will be explained below under the Easter 
festival. Yet a ver sacrum^ as it was superstitiously vowed and 
oflFered by heathen kingdoms, though only in particular years,* 
could never be sanctioned by Jahveism ; just as in general it 
established from the first a vital distinction between itself and 
heathenism in permitting individuals to make and fulfil onerous 

» Deut. xir. 22-29, comp. xii. 6, 11. comp. Hist. v. 166 sq. 196 sq. If, how- 

17 (also ver. 26), xxvi. 12-16; the last ever, the tithes flowed in 80 plentifully 

passage is most clearly expressed; it daring the final period, there is less reason 

however permits, according to ver. 12, the for wondering at an avaricious strife 

tithes also to be paid at will at the local having broken out over them among the 

towns. priests themselves, a quarrel which Jose- 

* Mai. iii. 8-10. comp. Neb. x. 36-40 phus indicates only too \ndi8X\nctly, Antiq, 

[35-39], xii. 44-47, xiii. 12. The Phari- xx. 8. 8 ; 9. 2. 

saical extension of the tithes to all pos- ' Comp. the beautiful imago Jer. ii. 3 ; 

sible vegetables, as well as their doubling they existed also among the Arabs, Siir. 

or even trebling, originated in an inter- yL 142. 

pretation of the legal passages not war- * Livy Hist. xxii. 9 sq., xxxiy. 44; 

ranted by history: although this penetrated oomp. Herod. \ii. 197. 
eren iuto the Chron, Samarit, zxxvni.; 
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VOWS, but never allowing the kingdom, i.e. the priests in the name 
of the whole people, to enter into such engagements. All the 
more reason had it for making arrangements for a regular deli- 
very of the first-fruits. These were to be brought to the Sanctuary 
from all the products of the soil, including oil and must This 
is already commanded in the Book of Covenants;* but even the 
Book of Origins determines no fixed measure for them,' so that 
it was in the main left to the free-will of indiriduals. A portion of 
the corn just threshed on the barn-floor, and a cake from its first 
dough, must be presented as an oflFering by every household:' 
a practice which manifestly survived from the original Passover 
(see below), and like everything of the kind can only have re- 
ferred to the barley-harvest, as the earliest in the year. The 
first-bom males of sacrificial domestic animals are demanded on 
the eighth day after birth by the same Book of Covenants;* 
the Book of Origins adds the pecuniary value of the unclean 
ass, with the provision that if its owners were unwilling to re- 
348 deem it, it must be at once strangled as something forfeited to 
the Sanctuary.* If the Book of Covenants demands for the 
Sanctuary in corresponding manner the human male first-bom,« 
this will be sufficiently well understood from the explanations 
already given ;^ still the Book of Origins expressly represents the 
inferior Levites as having taken their place as servants of the 
Sanctuary, so that five pieces of silver were all that was legally 
required for their redemption.* In the next place all first-fruits 
were so far deemed more holy than the tithes that they came di- 
rectly to the sacrificial priests, not to the ordinary Levites ; • and 
in the houses of the former, they might be eaten only by persons 

* Ex. xxii. 28 [29], where in the first [29] b. Bat to UToid understaDding this 
part nT*Xn is to be inserted with the short phrase as though the first-bom 
LXX, and further on nxSo is to be un- human males of Israel were required for 

,^j-. ^'J «. the sacrificial fire, comp. what is said on 

derstood of ripening corn and ytJ^J of wine. ^ 283 sqq. No doubt when the first pit). 

The expression Ex. xxiii. 19 a is shown ductions of all other things were required 

by tlio context to reftr rather to the for sacrifice it was only a short step to the 

"N^liitsuntii'.o festival. — A fine reminiscence bloody sacrifice of first-bom sons, and the 

ofhowtheyuse<l to be brtwpht in procession ofTering to Moloch was an evil piece of 

with bulln. flutes, and pigeons, occurs Af. consistency, to which Ezek. xx. 25 reftrs. 

C^'}-132|« iii- 1-7. Bit this logical step was just one which 

'« Num. xviii. 12-14 ; nevertheless the Jahveism would not take, 
amount is to bo determined from tlie pas> ' P. 263. 

sage explnined on p. 166 as well as from • Ex. xiii. 2, 15 ; Nam. iii. 11-13, 

Deut xxvi. 2. 40-51, viii. 16 sq. For the rest comp. 

» Num. XV. 17-21. The LXX trans- below under the Passover, 
late nb^lg by it>6pafia ; and Paul is fond . Thj^ fo,,^^g f^om the complexion of 

of allusions to it, 1 Cor. v. 7>Rom. xi. 16. the speech Num. xviii. 6-20, and theop> 

* Ex. xxii. 28 [29] sq. posite case in ver. 21 ; and the same fMt 

* Num. xvii*. 15-19 : Ex. xiii. 11-16. is still seen in the latest timea, Jotephai, 
' In the brief expression Ex. xxii. 28 BeU. Jud. ▼. 1. 4, comp. 2 
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•^liowere clean.* — By the time of the Deuteronomist, however, 
the oflFering of the first-fruits (with the exception of the Easter- 
ofFering to be explained below) had experienced a similar fate 
to that of the tithes, so that he speaks of them in quite the 
same fashion.* The only peculiarity is that he adds the fleece 
of the first-shorn sheep.* 

Other perquisites accrued to the priests from various conse- 
crated gifts as well as from the ban-gifts ; * and also from mili- 
tary plunder. All such plunder was to be equally shared between 
the active warriors and the rest of the nation in accordance with 
that spirit of equity which penetrated the entire community. 
This is required by the Book of Origins,* and according to the 
main source for the life of David it was on occasion of an event in 349 
his earlier history that something similar first became a custom.* 
The law made two claims on the booty for sacerdotal purposes, 
viz. one part in five hundred of the warriors' share for * Jahveh,' 
i.e. for the purposes of the Sanctuar}', to be handed over to the 
superior priests ; and one part in fifty of the share of the rest of 
the nation for the ordinary Levites. This division only applied 
to every kind of living booty ; all the noble and ignoble metaL 
came entirely to Jahveh alone for the purposes of the Sanctuary,' 
so easily contented was this nation in its earlier and better days ! 
Nor can there be any doubt that these metals were invariably 
applied to the endowment of the Sanctuary, never for the sup- 
port of the priests. And the former share of the priests in the 
spoil was suflSciently modest to prevent its inciting them to stir 
up wars. How entirely different in this respect was the funda- 
mental constitution of Isl&m ! 

When extraordinary needs occurred all these contributions 
became inadequate. The Book of Origins therefore makes the 
first erection of the Sanctuary with all its appliances an 
occasion for describing what should be done in such exceptional 
cases.* On the one hand, appeal was made to the pure spon- 
taneity of all ranks and both sexes, who were summoned to 

* P. 149 sqq. Num. xviii. 11, 13. in the two passages is more apparent than 
« Deut. xii. 6, xir. 23, xv. 19-23, real. 

zyiii. 4, xzvi. 1-11. ^ Num. xxxi. ; comp. above p. 79 sq. 

' Deut. xv. 19, xviii. 4. and 77. 

* According to p. 75 sqq. ; comp. also ' £x. xxv. 1 sqq., xxxv. 4 sqq., 20 nqq., 
Esek. xliv. 29-31. zxxviii. 21-31. But tefore Kx. xxxviii. 

* Num. xxxi. 25 sqq. ; comp. 1 Chron. 21 (comp. xxx. 11-16) the second way in 
zxvi. 27 sq. which the means were to be furnished. 

* 1 Sam. xxx. 23-25 ; comp. HUt. iii. viz. the taxation of all the a^lherentfl to 
105. This conjunction is of couroe very Jahveh *s Sanctaary, miiHt have been ex- 
remarkable from an historical point of plained, or at any rate their number giren; 
view ; nor is it to be denied that the and if Num. i. did not once stand here, the 
difference between the precepts depicted tame thing mnst evidently have been here 
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360 contribute according to their will and their means, in short to 
dedicate to Jahveh an exceptional thank-ofFering.* On the 
other hand, a poll-tax was demanded from every man ; and this, 
according to all tokens, is a solitary instance of a demand being 
made for such pecuniary subsidies during the times before the 
kings, unless a victorious foe extorted a tribute to be levied on 
all the inhabitants. The financial register evidently followed 
the military roll. Every man, from the twentieth year upwards, 
had to pay ; nor can there be any doubt that during the time 
of Moses and Joshua the people of the * community of Jahveh' 
were accurately counted and enrolled in military and financial 
registers,^ although we no longer know how often such a sacer- 
dotal enumeration and review of the nation was instituted. 
During the disorders of the period of the Judges such a uni- 
versal census would no doubt share in the general disorganisa- 
tion, so that it may have appeared a dangerous innovation when 
it was first revived on a totally diflferent side under the regal 
supremacy.' The earliest registration, although serving mili- 
tary purposes as well, was essentially sacerdotal in its kind. 
Those who were registered were termed the enrolled of the 
Sanctuary of Jahveh,* and were accordingly regarded as its 
vassals or clients, as citizens whose names were recorded in its 
sacred books.* Since, however, a census and registration of the 
entire people in remote Antiquity was always dreaded as a pos- 
sible occasion of all manner of national misfortunes — on which 
account the heathen accompanied it with expiations — it was 
possible to demand from every man who was to be enrolled 

351 some small uniform contribution to the Sanctuary as expiation 
and protection money, such as the vassal pays his liege lord. 
In this way the Book of Origins explains the origin and mean- 
ing of this sacred contribution ; ® every one, whether poor or 
rich, had to pay half a shekel of silver. What, however, took 

briefly mentioned ; comp. Es. xxxviii. 25 rolls, is also shown bj 2 Chron. zxri 

sq. Moreover we should expect that the levy 12 sq. 

and application of the silver, which ac- • IM. iii. 161 sqq. 

cording to Ex. xxv. 3, xxxv. 5, 24, was * Ex. xxxviii. 21. Prominenoe i« 

to be freely contnbuted, would have been g^ven in 1 Chron. xxiv. 6 to the fact tbit 

mentioned previous to Ex. xxxviii. 3]. priests undertook the registration. 

Gaps like these in the extant remains of * According to the image Ps. Ixxxvii. 

the old Book of Origins arn not to be mis- 4-7, and in corresponding passages. 

taken! * Ex. xxx. 11-16, xxxviii. 25-28; 

> P 72 so comp. Num. i. 45 sq. The sacred shekel 

* ^* which is required here bad, as the ancient 

^ See HM. ii. 195 s(j., 274 sq. With- coin, far more value than the royal shekel: 

out such registers the division of the land and we can see also from this term that 

which is spoken of on p. 1 76 sqq. would the Book of Origins cannot bare been 

have been wholly impossible. — That these written before the period assigned in 

registers were in the first instance military Hist. i. 
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place at that time, miglit, according to tlie spirit of this typical 
narrative, recur again under similar circumstances ; nor does 
it contradict the spirit of the narrative when at a later time 
an annual contribution to the temple was founded on this, the 
amount of which might be determined from time to time.* — 
This tax then produced 100 talents and 1,775 shekels; and, 
reckoning the talent at 3,000 shekels, this comes exactly to 
603,550 half-shekels, which was the number of the men at that 
period.* 

2. Another source of income was derived from certain shares 
in the sacrifices that were offered; unquestionably a usage 
existing long prior to Moses, which only took more rigid shape 
subsequently. The origin of all such perquisites caused them 
to be assigned to the superior priests alone, not to the ordinary 
Levites, nor could the law make any alteration here. But for 
reasons already given the share would vary greatly according 
to the different kinds of sacrifice. — From every animal burnt- 
offering the sacrificing priest received nothing but the skin ; ' 
this probably came to him from all other animal-ofiferings.^ — 
From all animal guilt-offerings, as well as from all expiatory- 
offerings which did not belong to either of the highest two 
grades, the priests in common received the whole of the flesh 
over and above the small altar-pieces. Nevertheless this might 
be consumed only by the male priests, and by them only in the 
fore-court of the holy-place.* The same limitation applied to 
the corn-portions of the bumt-oflfering,* as well as to the twelve 
weekly loaves described above ; ^ although a priest during 
Da.vid's time was rational enough to give some of it to men in 
distress who, though not priests, were free from corporal im- 
purity.* All the rich com and flesh portions, on the other 
hand, which fell to the priests from the thank-offerings, might 
be taken, like the first-fruits, to their own homes, whose 
members or slaves it might serve to support; but neither 
strangers nor even lodgers, nor yet the priests themselves if 

' Comp. Neh. x. 33 [34] sq. ; and the rich and poor had been growing wider all 

explanation of Die drei erstcn Elw. s. 277 through the centnries up to that date. 

«q. • Lev. vii. 8. 

• From the later period of King Me- * Irrespective of the regulations of the 

nahem we know, 2 Kings xv. 19 sq., that MUchna Zebachim, xii. 3 sq., in contra- 

an Assyrian tribute of 1,000 silver talents diction to M. Sh*qdltm, vi. 6. 

was so levied on all the more wealthy and • See above p. 65 : comp. p. 62 »q. ; 

independent men in the Ten Tribes that 2 Kings xii. 17 [16]. 

each had to pay 60 {royal, i.e. smaller) • Lev. vi. [16J sq. : comp. ii. 3, 10; 

f hekels. These men, therefore, only comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 9. 

Amounted to 60,000. But at that time * P. 115 sq. 

only the richer classes were called upon ' Lev. xxiv. 9 : comp. 1 Sam. xxi. 

to pay this tax ; and the gulf between 4-7 [3-6]. 
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• 

their bodies were unclean, might partake of it.^ According to 
the Book of Origins the breast and the right hind-leg were tLe 
two pieces which belonged to the priests from eyeiy thank- 
offering ; ' thus the matter, at the time when the Book was 
written, was arranged in accordance with ancient traditions. 
But we see from another tolerably ancient work,* that during 
the time of the later judges, there was often great arbitrariness 

353 displayed by covetous priests ; and later on the Deateronomist* 
assigns somewhat differently the (right) shoulder, the cheeks, 
and the stomach as the priests' portion. 

3. A uniform and inalienable means of support was to have 
been afforded to the sacerdotal tribe after the conquest of 
Canaan, by the possession of the forty-eight small towns with 
their open spaces or common lands, of which we have already 
spoken.* Here too all the inferior Levites had their dwellings; 
and although they were not allowed to practise agriculture, 
they may easily have kept on the commons more cattle than 
were needed for their own use. We must at any rate infer 
from certain indications that they sold their cattle to others for 
the sacrifice, and that such cattle were held in high estimation.^ 
Besides this, the Levites would let lodgings in such a town to 
strangers and take rent from them.^ But it must be confessed 
that this possession was soon disturbed, and must have been 
completely broken up when the whole body of the Levites were 
crowded together in the little kingdom of Judah.® Here also* 
estates seem to have been as{>igned them, or those which they 

3.14 had long possessed to have been secured for them.^ But their 

' Lev. xxii. 2-16. could estimate a sacrificiAl aninuil vhich 

« Sco above p. 62 ; Lev. viL 28-34 ; had to be offered. Lev. v. 15. 1 8, 25 [tl 6] : 

£x. zxix. 22-28 ; Lev. viii. 25-29, ix. 21, comp. xxvii. 2 sqq. — ^Thecummon extend- 

X. 14 sq. ; Num. vi. 20; comp. above, ed a distance of 2,000 cUs rouod the toini. 

p. 279. accurdinfir to the correct reading of the 

' 1 Snm. ii. 18-16. — Another danger LXX, Num. xxxv. 4 aq. We might in- 

for the priests lay in the requirement of deed coiyocture that tho 100 ells of ver. 4 

expiatory-offerings; bad priests may have according to the Masuretic text deniite 

promoted transgression in order to receive the free ground allotted for small huts 

tho more expiatory-offerings, Hos. iv. 8. close to tho wall, which according to 

* Beut. xviii. 3. Burckhardt^s Travels in Arabia, vol i. 

* P. 286 sq. Even at tho present day p. 16 sq. (octavo edition), are to be found 
there are villages in those regions in- in almost everir Arabian town. Then the 
habited solely by saints or their descend- description of the tract for grazing would 
ants, see Lepsins' Briefer s. 193. 221 ; commence with ver. 5. Bat the context 
Bichardson in Aualand^ 1 854, s. 113. of the whole passage verr. 2-5 does not 

* When, namely, Num. iii. 41, 43, the favour such an assumption, 
cattle of the Levites are to take the place ^ According to Lev. xxiL 10. 
of all the first-bom cattle of Israel, this * Hist iv. 27 sq., 224 eq. 
evidently means more than that tho latter ' According to Jer. xxxii. 6 sqq.* 
are redeemable according to p. 79 sqq. xxxvii. 12; comp. 1 Kings iL 26; here. 
The same fact explains how the priest however, the fields are being spoken of. 
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nninber was so excessive for this kingdom tliat tliej sunk into 
continually increasing poverty, and the Denteronomist bespeaks 
for them almost public commiseration. For these later times, 
when many especially of the poorer Levites had no regular 
abode, the Deuteronomist made among others the following 
regulation : that a Levite who came from a provincial town to 
the metropolis, and was there employed in the temple-service, 
should share in the rich temple-oflFerings, and not merely be 
the guest of one of the twenty-four sacerdotal households in its 
turn.* 

m. THE KINGDOM; ITS UNITY AND ITS AGENCIES. 

In the way and with the freedom we have described the various 
powers and arts in the nation were developed. Hence it is a 
question of all the more importance how the unity of the king- 
dom was to be preserved amid such internal freedom and variety 
in the most diverse aims and occupations of life, and in par- 
ticular what permanent institutions were established to protect 
it. There are, in addition to the government itself, pre-emi- 
nently two institutions whose business it is to uphold and 
confirm their unity as far as in them lies : the courts and 
administration of justice, which though distinct from the 
government promote the strength and unity of the kingdom, 
and the eternal constant activity of the true religion assuming 
a material shape for the whole realm in the single great Sanc- 
tuary. We shall have to keep in view, however, only that 
form of the kingdom which was founded by Moses and those 
of his time in the shape of the first strict Theocracy. 



1. The Government. 

When the priesthood, as we have described above, during 
the creative early centuries of the existence of Jahveism de- 
veloped so great and distinct a power, and the tribe of Levi 

■ P. 276. This is the most probable Bibl. Wtu. tI s. 97.— It is hardly worth 
meaning of the irords in Dent, xviii. 6-8 ; while here to notice further the manifold 
but then )np)dp is to be punctuated from erroneous views concerning the priesthood 

rn^D • entertainment/ 2 Kings vi. 23; ?^.^^ ^}^, ^?^^°L7Hl^ *^ "^TT 
1-^:^' ^ , L . , , ^>°g V^^ forth alike from the side of the 

besides, the use of ^^7 ▼ithout f p (comp orer-free (comp. e.g. the Jahrbb. der Bibl. 

Dent. iii. 5) would be yery surprising, Wiss. x. s. 259), and from the side of the 

especially in this author. The phrase un-free. Of the latter kind is the su^r- 

' according to the fiathers/ is an abbreyi- ficial book of the Prussian Consistonal- 

ation for * according to the father-houses, rath Lie. Knper Dot Priesterthum da 

Lf, tht funilies.' Comp. the Jahrbb. dtr Jltin Bundes, (Berlin, 1865). 

x3 
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almost became an Israel in miniature, it might well appear as 
though a true unity of human government was from the begin- 
ning more hindered thereby, than created and firmly estab- 
lished. Nevertheless, the real state of the case is somewhat 
different. 

The ancient popular power now had the sacerdotal power 
for a companion. The two must mutually tolerate and en- 
deavour to supplement each other. But it is a fundamental 
condition of all good government that the state should include 
two powers, each suflSciently strong and well-ordered to be able 
to examine into the other and preserve it as far as possible from 
errors. Of these one should consist as far as possible of emi- 
nent permanent individuals and should act as a ^ide, while 
the other should embrace the entire nation and should act as 
an examiner. Now both of these were here given, and at the 
same time the true God was regarded as standing above them 
both and really uniting tbem. But while Israel had long 
possessed a consultative assembly,* the sacerdotal power was at 
365 that time not only the younger power, something pressing to 
the front with new force, it had also, in virtue of being founded 
on the compact exclusiveness of a single tribe with a High- 
priest as its hereditary head, an internal solidity and unity 
which was wanting in the other tribes. It seemed therefore 
as though it must now far outstrip the popular power and 
become the paramount authority. And as a fact the High- 
priest after the death of Moses was not merely the pos- 
sessor of the perpetual oracle and leader of all sacerdotal func- 
tions ; he was also the president of the national assembly when 
it met,' and the permanent representative of the entire nation 
whenever it acted as a whole. If a military leader such as 
Joshua was required, the two were to cooperate in the best way 
they could ; and that such a cooperation might lead to happy 
issues is shown in the example of Eleazar and Joshua.' ' The 
High-priest and the Elders (or princes) ' or * the High-priest, 
the General, and the Elders,' are phrases which denote the ulti- 
mate authority. If a solemn embassy was to be despatched, 
it was composed in corresponding fashion of one of the most 
eminent priests and twelve (or ten) of the heads of tribes.* 

Yet if this would lead us to think that the sacerdotal power 
as the predominant one would tend in due course to become 

• P. 246 sq. ' Josh. xiv. 1, xvii. 4, »x. 61, xxi. 1. 

* As is depicted vivicUy enough in * Josh. xxii. 18 sq. speaks of ten. 
Judges xix.-3ixi. ; comp. xz. 28. »5imi- elsewhere the number is twelve^ oomp. 
lorly Josh. xxii. 30-31. aboro, p. 256. 
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despotic and would suppress the popular freedom, what the 
history shows is the exact opposite. There may have at times 
been degeneracy in the house of the High-priest after the days 
of Eleazar and Phinehas, and the sons of Eli may not have been 
the only ones who covered the name of Priest with shame ; but 
in the main the spirit of Jahveism, especially during the first 
centuries, was too strongly opposed to all arbitrary rule, and the 
limits of the sacerdotal activity in particular had been too clearly 
defined by Moses, for the popular liberties to have suflFered much 3oO 
and long at the hands of the priests. It is plain that what 
really happened was that the power of the High-priest, as repre- 
senting the unity and strength of the government, declined 
only too soon. The nation had not been long settled in Canaan 
before a popular government (democracy) was formed which 
was often only too free. This grew as far as was possible for 
it, especially within Jahveism, and during all the centuries' 
down to the establishment of the monarchy it remained the 
normal condition.* We find the law declaring : 

Thou shah not follow the crowd — to an evil thing, 
Nor enter into strife — in order to flatter the crowd'. 
To wrest the right of the noble, thou maifst not endeavour, 
Nor to exalt on high the lowly in his strife.^ 

When this was written democracy was unquestionably as 
flourishing in Israel as it was, many centuries later, in certain 
Grecian free states. The moral strictness of the community 
which has been already noticed, since its exercise and its main- 
tenance inviolate was entinisted to, and imposed upon, the 
whole nation, was by no means antagonistic to the development 
of a wide popular freedom ; while the latter was so extensive, 
that so soon as discipline and power began to decay internally, 
it was itself dissolved and compelled to give place to arbitrary 
dominion (despotism). This whole subject is, however, more 
fully discussed in the third section of the second volume of the 
History. 

' The dangers of a democracy cannot tho words in rer. 2 are probably too many, 
bo more briefly nor more correctly sketched ^j^^^^ j^ ^^^ 3 ^^ f^^ ^^ L j^ ^^^/g 
than in the laws of the very ancient pas- »*t^*jf 
sages Lev. xix. 15 and Ex. xxiii. 2 sq. »eoms to belong to rer. 3 as the corn- 
Such commands as * not to speak to please nioncement of a now imperfect member, 
the crowd or even the lowly in the court ' Ex. xxxii. 2 sq. A similar state of 
of justice/ occur nowhere else in tho Old things is described (where we should not 
Testament. Besides, tho text of Ex. have expected to find it) in the Book of 
zxiiL 2 sq. is both corrupt and imperfect ; Job, xxxi. 33 sq. ; comp. xxix. 7* 
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2. The Administratiok of Justice. 

The way in which justice is administered is everywhere 
dependent on the mode of government and the fondunental 
principles which guide the latter. Its sphere of operations was, 

367 however, all the wider in those times, in proportion as the 
separation between the judicial and the administrative pro- 
vinces was less distinct. In general the administration of 
justice was undoubtedly provided for in the first instance by 
the institutions which existed prior to Moses,* and which, re- 
vived by him, entered on a new lease of life. But on all points 
which were more closely connected with sacred things, which 
concerned what was pure and what was impure as explained 
above, the Sabbath, sacrifice, and the like, it was only the 
priests who were competent to decide; and as their power 
generally was then in its first bloom, their judgments were 
for a long period willingly sought after. The High-priest 
besides could give a final legal decision on all matters which 
were brought before him.^ A court of justice can nowhere 
have a beneficent influence unless the people are first con- 
vinced of its fireedom from prejudice (its impartiality) ; but 
we may imagine what the respect must have been for the 
highest sacerdotal court in Israel so long as the earliest 
Jahveism remained firmly implanted in the faith of the nation, 
and with its genuine, trustworthy oracle seemed also to furnish 
the best perpetual court of justice. In those first and fairest 
days of the pure Theocracy, it was possible to term this highest 
court and its administrator * God ' himself. That it became 
customary to do so, at any rate in the common speech of the 
time, may be clearly seen from the laws of the Book of Cove- 

358 nants, and certain other phrases which have survived from that 
period.' Moses, then Aaron and Hur,^ after them Eleazax and 
others, were regarded in their days as the living depository both 
of the oracle, and of the best administration of justice. And 
even later, when the pure Theocracy was gradually melting 

> P. 2d3 Bqq. comp. Hist ii. 412. 

* P 290 SI * ^- '^^' ^* » ^^' ^^ comp. Hu'.. 
. * 1. . ., ^ i. , , ii. 26, 29, nt 1. Heseems to hare been n 

• W e may refer to the five-fold rcpe- ^^ ^f forerunner of Joshua. i.e. not to 

tition of CD^npfcCn. or more briefly have been one of the tribe of Levi, and so 

CD^nSw* ^^ equivalent to * 8:icred autlio- to havo represented the lay element— 

rity,' Ex. xxi. 6 (where, moreover, C^an What the Book of Origins may have 

must relate to it), xxii. 7 [8] sq., and taught concerning the courts and method 

xxii. 27 [28] (for the last passage see of justice we no longer know, with the cx- 

p. 266, »/6). Besides these there arc the ception of what it says about the orwle 

phrases in Judges v. 8 ; 1 Sam. ii. 25 ; of the high-priest, see p. 290 oq. 
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away, the Levites always retained a considerable share in the 
administration of justice. According to the Deuteronomist, 
ijhe priests were responsible for the discharge of all judicial 
duties, and along with the king they formed the highest court 
of justice.* The union of the two standing powers also in 
this respect was a logical consequence which the course of 
time was sure to bring about. Even the inferior Levites, as 
they gradually acquired increased culture, became more and 
more qualified for judging the nation wherever it was dwell- 
ing.' The nation, however, certainly never permitted the 
right of sitting in judgment as assessors to be taken out of its 
own hands.^ 

Nevertheless the good administration of justice was always 
deservedly regarded in the community of Jahveh as something 
so hard to obtain, yet so desirable, in cases which were difficult 
to decide, or when judgments were difficult to execute, that 
during the earlier centuries new tribunals of justice readily 
sprang up ; especially when the court of the High-priest gradu- 
ally lost the power of executing the sentence. In this way the 
tribunals of most of the so-called Judges arose, a subject which 
is discussed elsewhere.* But even during the later highly 
civilised times, the number of judges in the narrow sense of 
the word, especially of men who were * earnest. God-fearing, 
trustworthy, and not greedy of gain,' as the earliest law already 
requires,* was so far from being superabundant, that the Deu- 
terouomist gave an express exhortation for their establish- 
ment.* The damages which a defendant had committed were 
assessed by arbitrators.^ 

In other respects we have very little definite information 
regarding the number, position, and legal training of the com- 
ponent elements of the ordinary tribunals. If the Levites, 369 
some of whom were undoubtedly always present even at the 
smallest courts when a question of any importance was at 
stake, were, so to speak, the members learned in the law, and 
if they, from their position, needed no special pay for their 
judicial services, then the rest of the assessors, chosen from the 
leading citizens, would still less be paid. The taking of * gifts' 
however, from the seekers for justice, was on this very account 
all the more liable to be practised ; and already the earliest law 

' Beat xvii. 8-13, xix. 17, with which * Ifisf. ii. 367 eqq. 

2xi. 6 is to be compared; comp. also * £x. xriii. 21. 

£zm X. 14. * Dent, xvi., 18-20, oomp. i. 16 sq. 

* Comp. 1 Chron. xxvi. 20. ' Ex. xxi. 22. 

' Comp. 1 Kings xxi. 8-1 0» 
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is urgent in its warnings against the danger to which judges 
were thereby exposed.^ 

The most important point nevertheless, is that the admi- 
nistration of justice was always public, and this all the more 
so the more important was the dispute to be settled. Pub- 
licity in legal procedure is rendered indispensable by the 
very nature of the case, and the constitution and the reli- 
gion under which the ancient nation had to live promoted 
the impulse to this with the utmost effect. The community 
itself was thus regarded as having the final judicial decision.* 
Before its assembly were brought all the more important con- 
troversies, and without, at any rate, its acquiescence nothing 
of moment could be determined. And though this ancient 
sanctified custom of conducting judicial proceedings in public 
might be exposed to the influence of many both favourable and 
unfavourable events and endeavours, though the oracle might 
be regarded in dubious cases as a court of final appeal,^ though 
the Judges, and then more definitely and constantly the Kings, 
might pronoimce judgment for all who sought their decisions, 
still the public administration of justice before the assembled 
community was always reverted to as the permanent deep foun- 
dation of all judicial procedure;* and even the Judges and 
Kings sat to judge in public."* 

Moreover, the judicial procedure always remained very 
simple. The plaintiff, of course, had to bring all the grounds 
of his accusation before the court in a well-considered and 
properly arranged form.^ It was not compulsory on either 
plaintiff or defendant to be represented by advocates. All the 
more do the Prophets exhort those who have it in their power 
to undertake voluntarily the defence of the right, especially of 
those who would otherwise be defenceless and impotent, e.g. 
widows and orphans ; and all the greater merit could a highly 
respected member of a community earn by indefatigable exer- 
tion on behalf of those who needed help.^ The defendant, 

> Ex. xxiii. 6-8, repeated Deut. xvi. • ThisisO^C^ tf^^uw/rw^rf faiwoai, 

19, xxvii. 25. The same note is often ,. . ••• ,« -»:;; a t.. ^^..^^wv. ..w^* 

heard in the IV.phete.-Accordins to Jo- ^?^ ""• •'*-,Si";L*^SlTi^ J^r 

u J J- -oijoo * jnves us in Jobs spcecncs some TfiT clear 

He^hus, AnUq. it. 8. 14 38, every town ^ the^ole adminisfmtioa 

was to have seven judges (and rulers) ^ l« develoDed Hmoni? tii& 

alonffwith two leviticnl assiatAnts • «jmD ^^ jusiice as u was aeTeiopea among uie 

along wiin two leviucai assistants comp. j ^^ nation. Even many of the most 

whatissaidabovepnp.249.n/ 2. AcW- . j ^^^ sublimi of the pa>. 

njg to Josephus this was then founded on ^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

ixr.!ll 5l^^ io o I »^« stood unless we remember that the imagery 

« p "9*0 ^^* " entirely borrowed from the judicial 

* I^oV «Ti. 26 ; Deut. xxi. 18-21. »y«^"* °^ ^^° '^**^°°- 

• As did even the last king, Jer. ' The fair type of whom is depicted 
zxxviii. 7; comp. IlUt. iii. 175 sq. Job xxix. 
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generally attired in nionming squalid garments, appeared, or 
rather was brought in by the plaintiff, and had to stand on the 
left of the latter.* If anyone was called upon by the tribunal 
to confess the truth, the judge first referred him to God with 
the words already spoken of, * Give God honour and praise, and 
confess.' ^ If there was no documental proof, not less than two 
witnesses were required, at any rate in the more important 
cases.^ The witnesses, as we have already remarked,* must place 
their hands on a criminal condemned to death, and must cast the 
first stones at him. The judgment was passed as soon as 
possible, and immediately executed ; if it could not be at once 360- 
passed, the accused was taken into custody and closely confined 
in fetters,*^ generally in a very simple fashion, his feet being 
secured in the stocks.^ — Moreover, the judgment, at any rate 
from the time of David, was always set down in writing.^ The 
court, unless it were that of the highest authorities, was held 
publicly in the market-place (at the gate), in the presence of 
the assembled community.'* The penalty of death, however, 
was always inflicted outside of the town. Sabbaths, and 
festivals of equal importance, of course involved a suspension 
of all judicial business.^ 

That penal transgressions generally were prosecuted in this 
community with the utmost zeal, follows from the whole spirit 
which prevailed in it.*® Hence also the means taken to detect 
a criminal were in the earliest days extraordinarily severe. 
If, e.g. a thief, or even a receiver of stolen goods were hard to 
discover, aid was sought from the public adjuration;" and 
even anyone privy to the theft who paid no regard to this waa 
punished with death for contemning it if subsequently dis- 
covered and captured.*^ 

' Zach. iii. 1 sqq., Ps. ciz. 6 sq. ; comp. second edition. 
Math. XXV. 33. » Is. x. 1 sq. 

« P. 20, 220 sqq.— So in the earlier • Comp. Num. xxxv. 12, 24 sqq. 

days Josh. rii. JO, and later John ix. 24. • That festivals in particular, e.g. th© 

' Num. xxxv. 30, according to the first day of unleavened bread, caused a 
Book of Origins ; Deut xvii. 4-6 ; the suspension of tlio juttitiuyn, may indeed 
cnso in Ex. xxii. 12, where one witness be understood of itself, but it is also ex- 
is enough, lias been shown on p. 187 to pressly taught in the Afischna, Jum tob^ 
have been of trifling importance. v. 2. 

* P. 42 sq. »• P. 135 sqq. 

• According to the imago 2 Sam. iii. »• P. 19 sq. 

34. comp. Die JHchter dea A. Bs, I a, s. *'^ This follows from the word in Prov* 

141. xxix. 24 ; but comp. what is said above, 

' See my comment on Job, s. 153 of the p. 62. 
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The Legal Modus of PunUhmeinJb. 

The amount of pnnislunent inflicted for transgressioiiB 
proTed before a judge, and the mode of executing it, are, as 
a matter of history, subject to great variation according to the 
period and the nation. We can correctly estimate the condition 
of morality and discipline in any community and age by the 
kinds of penalties and modes of inflicting them which are there 
156 permitted or prescribed by law. In many respects we may 
find such penalties for the ancient community of Jahyeh in the 
manifold onerous expiatory- and guilt-offerings, the remark- 
able stringency of which we have already observed.^ Alongside 
of them, however, and on an independent basis, were parti- 
cular punishments needful on civil grounds. We have already 
shown' that no expiatory-offering could ever remove or di- 
minish the penalty for intentional wrong-doing, and that even 
for unintentional injury compensation must still be made. The 
purpose of the expiatory-offering was therefore, to put it briefly, 
to restore the disturbed peace of conscience. Nor was it pos- 
sible to escape the civil penalties of a distinctly compulsory 
character where such had been decreed : and thus in this case 
even the ancient Theocracy must confess that there are two 
disconnected provinces of everything human, the civil and the 
religious. — We must now consider the various kinds of punish- 
ment more closely. 

The law does not inflict imprisonment as a punishment 
Only in the regal times do we find a command not to leave the 
precincts of a town as something intermediate between prompt 
punishment and complete acquittal.* Closer confinement, par- 
ticularly in a foul and galling prison, was first introduced tmder 
the later monarchy.* In Egypt imprisonment was very early 
employed as a punishment, and is therefore frequently men- 
tioned in the history of Joseph. 

In like manner the ancient law did not inflict as a 
penalty banishment, i.e. the casting out from, and forbidding 
any return to, one's mother country. In the feeling of the 
ancient world, when the mother country was far more limited 
in extent homelike and known, it would have been regarded as 
equivalent to a capital sentence ; therefore the early stringent 
legislation of the Theocracy at once preferred the latter in the 

> P. 55 sqq. ^ Jor. zxxTii.-xxxix. ; comp. 1 Kings 

* P. 56 sqq. xxii. 27, bk. Ifi. xlii. 7. 

* 1 Kings ii. 38 sq., comp. ver. 26 sq. 
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t 

case of Bui&cientlj heinous offences. Only in the regal times 
does it occur as a slight mitigation of capital punishment, but 
even then chiefly as the mere result of royal displeasure.* 

Pecuniary penalties were inflicted by the law ; but little I67 
use was made of them. In the regal times, on the other 
hand, there are many traces that they became far more frequent, 
so that complaints arose on that score.^ And when the ancient 
law does require or permit pecuniary fines, they still appear 
more as mere payment for damages, so that the idea seems to 
be mainly that of compensation. Such payments, however, 
were always strictly insisted on, and one of the main purposes 
of all punishment was to ensure their being made. 

Corporal chastisement by beating with sticks, the favourite 
punishment of the earliest Egyptians (as can be seen from their 
paintings), was, remarkable to say, totally unrecognised by the 
ancient law of Israel.' It was evidently deemed too degrading 
or too Egyptian, and was consequently limited to the domestic 
relation between masters and slaves or parents and children. 
The Deuteronomist does indeed permit it, manifestly because 
by his time it had long become customary in consequence of 
the monarchical rule ; but he adds that more than forty strokes 
shall never be inflicted, * so that the wounds may not become 
too severe, and a brother (a fellow citizen) become too con- 
temptible in the eyes of the rest.'* 

Hence capital punishment was the more frequent; and 
nothing affords so clear a proof of the strictness of the discipline 
in the original Theocracy. It is true that when we take a 
general survey we see it was confined to two principal classes of 
offences: 1) Intentional desecration of the majesty and of the 
sanctities of Jahveh, without which the commimity felt itself 
unable even to exist, and as a fact really could not have existed 
among the existing nations of the earth; 2) Equally intentional 
desecration of what is sacred in individual human beings, i.e. 
the blood, the life,* or of what has ultimately the same signi- 
ficance.* But these two principal classes embrace, when taken 168 
strictly, a very large number of actual cases ; and Jahveism 
accepted them all with the most logical and unbending 

' According to tho plimso 1 Sam. not concern us here has been explained 

xzvi. 19; comp. Hist. iii. 07. Hence a on p. 214. 

revival of it under Herod the Great was * Dcut. xxv. 1-3. From further scro- 
ll nfavourably regarded by the teachers of pulority tho Kabbis forbade more than 
•the law, //»/.▼. 437. Comp. al)ovo for the thirty-nine to be given, 2 Cor. xi. 24, 
tucmbership of the community, p. 237 sq. Josephus Antiq, iv. 8. 21, 23. 

« Amos ii. 8, Prov. xvii. 26. * P. 37. 

' That the passage Lev. xix. 20 does ' Such as are spoken of on p. 190. 
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striDgcncy, especiallj the particular cases in whicli that i^hick 
was most holy in the community and seemed like its life and 
soul, was desecrated. 

This capital punishment is always designated in the Book 
of Origins by the manifestly ancient legal phrase, * that soul 
shall be rooted out from its nations.' ^ The meaning of this 
phrase cannot be doubtful ; ^ but we only fully comprehend it 
when we remember two things. In the first place, the expression 
* his nations ' may be equivalent in the earliest language to ^his 
fellow-countrymen,' or even *his fellow-tribesmen and relatives.'^ 
In the second place we must remember that according to 
the earliest domestic custom,* every household and every tribe 
would make the utmost eflForts to protect its own members and 
rescue them from their accusers. The plirase accordingly held 
its ground in the sense given by this primitive tenacious domestic 
custom : the guilty shall be put to death in spite of the efforts 
of his tribesmen and relatives to save his bfe. Hence it also 
appears that this phrase defines nothing concerning tlie parti- 
cular mode of capital punishment. 

In fact, the mode of capital punishment varied according to 
the particular cases, as has been noticed wherever we have 
already had occasion to speak of it. When the offence readily 
roused the vniuth of the whole community, simple stoning in 
169 their midst was still very common."* An aggravation of this 
was found in burning;^ in other cases where they wished to 
avert the wrath of Jahveh when it was threatening the whole 
nation, they hanged the criminal, though not till be was dead, 
publicly in the sun on a post, as an offering 'cursed by God.'' 
This spectacle the Deuteronomist seeks at a later date to miti- 
gate by ordering the corpse to be taken down and buried before 

^ Thus in Gen. xrii. 14, and V017 often explanation. The Deuteronomist, how- 

subsequently. ercr (xiii. 6 [5] and elsewhere), has in its 

' It is conrertible in the Book of stead the expression ' thou sbalt root ont 
Origins with *shaU be slain/ £x. xxxi. the evil from thj midst/ so that its growth 
14 sq., which elsewhere in the Book of may not adhere any longer to the corn- 
Covenants is the usual expression. mnnity. 

* T^^ interchanges with Tjtjy ^;)3 in * p. igg sq. 

the very early passage Lev. xix. 16, 18. * Num. xv. 35 sq.. Josh. rii. 25. — 

yellow-tribesmen and relatives are de- Deut. xiii. 10 [9] sq., xvii. 6 tq., xxii. 24. 

noted by the expression even in Lev. xxi. • Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Gen. zxxviii. 

1, 4, 14 sq. As an explanation of it wo 24. According to Josh. vii. 15, 25, it 

find in the Book of Origins itself, Num. would not be a burning alive, nor is this 

xix. 20, the expression ' out of the com- meant in 1 Kings xiii. 2, 2 Kings xxiii. 

munity,' nay, even the phrase *■ out of the 20. 

midst of its nation* which sometimes in- ^ According to the phrase. Bent. xxi. 

terchanges with the former (Lev. xvii. 4 23 ; comp. Gal. iii. 13 ; therefore as a 

and elsewhere) is certainly meant as an tHt}^ according to p. 75 sqq. 
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ihe eyening of tlie same day.* — ^Throwing stones on to the grave 
of a universally execrated ofifender must early have become a 
national custom.' 

If the case lay entirely between two persons, the one against 
the other (a so-called private revenge), then in the earlier times 
the person condemned by the tribunal was simply handed over 
to his pursuer and accuser for the latter to execute the penal 
sentence, unless the matter was settled by pecuniary compen- 
^sation.' 

So simple, but yet so strict, were the kinds of punishment 
and modes of inflicting them in the ancient community. More 
artificial, and therefore for the most part more cruel processes 
of capital punishment do not occur until comparatively late 
periods ; and clear tokens show them to have been introduced 
from abroad, especially from the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, 
and other great military powers. Many of them have already 
been enumerated.* 



3. The Sagbed Tent. 

An outward image of all these highest means of perpetually 
uniting and strengthening nation and kingdom was obtained 
by the establishment of the high Sanctuary, which most natu- 
rally occupied the centre of the entire visible territory of this 
kingdom. But the influence of the peculiar history, and then 
the special form of life of the Theocracy as we have described 
it,* determined the peculiar construction of the external Sanc- 
tuary, which from the very first was to be the sacred centre 
and fairest place of assembly for the whole nation. And 
since it originated during the first creative epoch of the com- 
munity, it did as a fact always retain in this respect an import- 
ance almost without a parallel ; and during the calm quiet of 
the ordinary course of time it was even reverenced as the 
sublime and most worthy model for a sacred home of Jahveh, 
and its type was one from which the nation could never pro- 
perly get free down to the final close of its history. 

This Sanctuary had not at first, it is true, quite the same 

' Num. XXV. 4 sq. (where the expla- chhL i. p. 81 ; Maltzan*8 WaUfakrt nach 

nation is tolerably complete) ; 2 Sam. Mecca, ii. 8. 286, 345 sqq. 

xxi. 6 sqq. — Deut. xxi. 22 sq. ; Josh. viii. ' This will explain figures of speech 

29 ; X. 26. such as occur in Isaiah i. 24, as I haya 

* Josh. vii. 26 ; viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. there explained, 

xviii. 17 ; comp. Itiner, of Marcus * P. 165 sq. 

Antoninus, zxxi. ; Gu^rin's Voyage Ar^ * P. 127 sq. 
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purpose to which it was subsequently put during; the long^ 
series of centuries, and which it never again relinquished. 
Everything goes to show that at first, whilst the nation was 
dwelling in the desert under the leadership of Moses, it was 
the easily-moved tent-like abode of the great leader himself, 
which so far was always the principal centre of the wandering 
nation, and at the same time the place where Moses uttered 
361 oracles, since the person of national leader was then absolutdj 
identical with that of the gi'eat Prophet. Whether at that 
time an altar was already connected with the tent, we do not 
know ; the ark of the covenant undoubtedly from the very first 
occupied the most interior chamber of this tent. Not before 
the nation had for the first time become untrue to the higher 
religion to which they had pledged themselves, and a rent had 
been made in the first innocence of the community, did Moses 
set up this tent at some distance from the general camp — like 
a castle near a town — manifestly to protect it better in future 
from the first rage of a popular rising. From this time it 
began to be termed the ' tent of revelation,' because it had 
now become something different from the mere dwelling-place 
of the national leader, and was visited by Moses himself only 
when he was called upon to speak and to act as Prophet and 
supreme Judge. Nevertheless Joshua also entered the tent 
itself at that time in his capacity of constant companion and 
military officer of Moses. This enables us to see back clearly 
into the period before the tribe of Levi became the sacer- 
dotal tribe,' and the house of Aaron acquired the exclusive 
right of entering the sacred tent. All this we know from the 
third author of the Primitive History;^ and although he, as 
an inhabitant of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes, found in the 
very position of the kingdom special occasion for emphasising 
this earlier state of affairs before the development of Levi to a 
sacerdotal caste, yet the account is completely in harmony with 
whatever else we know respecting the time of Moses. 

K, accordingly, this tent even during the life of Moses was 
separated from the other tents, including his own, and became 
the sacred seat of the oracle, it is a matter of course that the 
reverence for it should have continually risen higher and 
higher, when various distinguished powerful men of the house of 
Aaron, an Eleazar, a Phinehas, and others, trod in Moses' steps, 

> P. 260 8qq. according to the Book of Origins, aro 

< Kx. xxxiii. 7-11- It is incoDceiT- described later, Ex. zzxri. Comp. 

able that this tent should not be the Kunu xi. 26 aqq. 

aame as the one irhose azTaDgexnents, 
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and the prerogatives of the tribe of Levi were fully developed. 3C» 
All divine worship as it was to be held in the midst of the 
nation, concentrated itself in strictly arranged procedure at this 
tent alone. After it had in this way become possessed during 
many centuries of the greatest possible sanctity which Jahve- 
ism could permit it to acquire, it is more closely described in 
the Book of Origins down almost to the minutest detail. For 
by the date of this book it had acquired in the course of cen- 
turies so extraordinary a sanctity, that, though it had been 
constructed by human artificers such as Bezaleel from Judah 
and Aholiab from Dan (whose names were still preserved),* 
yet it seemed at the same time to have been copied from a 
divine model exhibited on Sinai to Moses by Jahveh himself.* 
The most beautiful and perfect earthly Sanctuary conceivable 
seemed therefore at that time to have been here realised. Yet 
Jahveism always retained sufficient sense never to compare 
anything earthly and made by human hands immediately with 
the Divine, so that the whole Sanctuary only seemed to have 
been constructed after a heavenly model ; just as man must as 
a fia>ct always aim at and honour in every visible and earthly 
sacred object something which is yet higher and better. The 
two tables of the law were the only things which at that time 
seemed to have been derived still more immediately from God.* 
The Sanctuary is ultimately a single sacred thing which readily 
seems to comprehend in itself all the infinite Holiness and 
Truth imparted to man at a given period, nor can man place 
anything above it but God himself. And yet men existed in 
the Old Testament who regarded neither a magnificent sacred 
house nor yet even an ark of the covenant as absolutely indis- 
pensable.^ This contradiction is not unintelligible ; in the 86$ 
deepest spirit of the religion of the Old Testament itself it is 
only apparent, not real. — We must now, however, consider 
more closely the sacred tabernacle which acquired such impor- 
tance in the course of history.* 

1. The tabernacle itself had always its entrance towards the 
east, of old the sacred quarter of the heavens.® It was divided 

> Ex. xzxi. 1-11; xxxY. 30-35; tho model was shown to Moses before 

zxxvi. 1 ; xxxvii. 1 ; xxxviii. 22 sq. the end of xxxi. ; it must hare fallen out 

' According to Ex. xxr. 9, 40, this from the following passage, 
model is to be shown to Moses at that • p. 122 sqq. 

^u rfwhtil^n''^^ i? to "^ foi ' ^° ^^^° ^^^ "^- ^''^ ^^^' '"• ^^• 

, V ' , . I ^ '^ ^ ^ 1 * Some parts of the following descrip- 

'Ifl), substitute tho perfect for the parti- ^j^^ have been already expound^ fa 

cipU, nevertheless the discourse from xxv. 1858 in the Jahrbb, der Bibl, Wise, iz. 

to zxzi. is too coherent to allow room for 8. 152-154 ; comp. also Tiii. s. 155. 

the insertion of a narratire stating that ' [See the plan at the end of the yolnme.] 
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into a principal cliamber, and a smaller back-clianiber, the 
former being briefly termed the Holy Placey the latter the JSWy 
of Holies. In the first place ^ its four sides were built of strong 
planks of the acacia wood which grows in the desert, sometiznfis 
to a great height. These planks were each ten ells high and 
one and a half broad. At the bottom thej were morticed into 
one another beneath the ground by two accurately-fitting 
tenons, each of which had previously passed through a hollow 
socket. These sockets were made entirely of silver, and 
projected above ground at any rate high enough to be 
easily seen. On the north and south sides twenty of these 
planks were erected in line, close to one another, forming a 
wall which internally was thirty ells in length. The western 
end was formed by six similar planks, supplemented by two 
corner-planks where the end joined the two sides. These comer- 
planks had their broad side in line with the western end of the 
tabernacle, and were divided (as though each had been made up 
of two planks) from the ground upwards, but only to the highest 
of the five rings, which will be described presently. Above this 
point they were undivided like the other planks.' As this 
partial division of the two corner-planks, which in other respects 
were just like the rest, is without reason as far as their im- 
mediate function is concerned, it must be explained from the 
fact of its enabling them to be at once recognised also from 
the outside. Now as the six planks at the middle of the 
364 western side would occupy a space of nine ells, and as an 
interior breadth of ten ells would be most suitable for a length 
of thirty ells, and as also the great temple of Solomon was 
constructed according to this very numerical proportion,^ it 
follows that each of the two corner-planks lengthened the 
inner wall by only half an ell ; from which it further follows that 
the planks were one ell in thickness. We know that the back- 
chamber, i.e. the Holy of Holies, occupied exactly one-third of 
the length of the tabernacle,* and was therefore ten ells long ; 
it was also ten ells high ; and if, as we have assumed, it was 
also ten ells broad, it would have the form of a perfect cube. 
Dimensions like this, equal in all directions, may have been 

» If Ex. xxvi. 16-29, BtooJ before « Thus Ex. xxvi. 2-4, is to bo nnder- 

Ter. 1, the -wrholo description in this stood; comp. ver. 29, VH^^ i» * s*) that 

chapter of the f vbcTnacle would evidently ^^ y^^. acconling Xo£ekrb. $ 347fl ; 

bo much clean-r, but the same ftrninffe- ^^^^ ^he narrative Ex. xxxii. 29. 

ment occurs Ex. xxxvi. 14 eqq. That in ' ir * "- 

early times important transpositions of ^® ^"^- *"• ^30 sqq. 

the text may have taken place herei s still * It is true that wo know th»s only 

shown by the LXX, in Ex. xxxvi. ~ from tho indication in Ex. xxvi. 33; 

zxxix. comp. verr. 2-6. 
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purposely chosen for this particular space which was to receive 
what was most sacred, and should furnish an image of the 
dwelling of the Most Perfect. Even the curtain-ceiling, as will 
be immediately explained, indicated in a sufficiently marked 
manner where the space which was sacred above all else com- 
menced. In this respect, too, the temple of Solomon faithfully 
followed the pattern of the tabernacle. But as only the priests 
were allowed to enter any part of the interior of the dwelling, 
and yet the people were to see as much of the architectural 
proportions as was permitted by the overhanging curtains, and 
as these hung down so low (as we shall explain) that only the 
above silver sockets were visible from the outside, the number 
of the latter was brought up, evidently on purpose, to exactly 
one hundred, as though this large round number were to give a 
conception of the Perfection whose image this dwelling was to 
be. — Finally, in order to secure the whole wooden framework 
more firmly, on the inner side * five rods of sound acacia-wood 
were passed through rings which were fastened at regular 
intervals in each plank ; these are the * bars.' The middle one 
of these rods went all round the three sides without break, and 
was morticed at the corners so that the separate pieces of 
wood fitted accurately into one another. These rings, five times 
forty-eight in number (though only one of the rings on each 
corner- plank was of any real service), were all made of gold ; 
moreover, the planks (though, as will easily be understood, 
only on the inner side) were all covered over with gold-leaf. 

This splendid wooden framework was now covered over 
with curtains of corresponding magnificence. These were 
made of byssus, displaying the four colours which, when 
placed side by side, furnish an image of the rainbow, and 
were therefore most appropriate for the Sanctuary of the God 
of Israel, and re-appear wherever gay colouring seemed re- 305 
qnisite in it, even in the attire of the High-priest.* These 
colours were dark blue, dark red (purple), bright red (scarlet), 
and light grey. There were also images of cherubs woven 
in the cloth. Each of these costly curtains, symbolical 
of heaven and of God descending thence, was four ells in 
width and twenty-eight in length, and was placed over the 
wooden framework so as to hang down on the outside of the 
latter, without reaching, however, to the ground. It was the 

* This is self-evident, because other- mentioned in connection with the ap- 
wiso the entire decoration would bare pearance of the cherubs in £zek. i. 21. — 
been concealed on the outside by the when a single colour was enough, the 
curtains. dark blue (sky-blue) was always pre- 

* P. 292. Just as the rainbow is ferrod. 
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less needful for them to do this, since these heaven-curtains 
were properly only to be the covering of the framework of planks, 
and hence of the two chambers. These curtains were loosely 
stitched together so as to form two breadths, each containing fire 
curtains, the total width being forty ells ; and the whole was so 
placed over the woodwork that the last ten ells hung down over 
the western end, and the junction of the two breadths came 
exactly over the division between the Holy Place and the Huly 
of Holies. Tliis dividing line was marked on the covering by an 
elaborate union, which was visible from beneath. The edges of 
the two breadths terminated in fifty loops of dark-blue (sky- 
coloured) by ssus, placed exactly opposite to one another, and each 
corresponding pair of loops was connected by a golden clasp. 

This completed the tent-dwelling proper,* i.e. all that was 
seen of the tabernacle from the inside, and wjis erected and 
adorned for a dwelling. Now begins the further external clothing 
of this dwelling so as to make it a complete tent. For this 
purpose the first thing employed was a plain covering of goats' 
366 hair, such as was always a favourite for ordinary tents in those 
rejjions.' This was to cover the whole edifice externallv, and 
therefore consisted of curtains ea<;h four ells in breadth like 
the former curtains which were visible only as a ceiling from 
the inside, but thirty ells in length, so that on either side it 
hung down one ell lower than the curtains of byssus. The 
front breadth of it, moreover, consisted of six curtains instead of 
five, so that it had a total breadth of forty-four ells. The 
foremost of these six curtains was to be laid on double, two 
ells of it being turned back, manifestly in order to give the whole 
a firmer hold at the front. The remaining two ells were to 
hang down at the hinder end beyond the curtains of byssus, 
so that at the end it hung down further than at the two 
sides. Where the two breadths met they were held together in 
like manner by fifty simple loops and fifty brass clasps, the 
latter, as will be readily understood, being fastened on the 
outer side. A second covering was thrown over this made of 
ram skins dyed a flesh colour, and a third of dolphin skins. 
We must suppose that each of the coverings would be shorter 
than the one below it, and also of course that they would be 
fastened, as in the case of other tents, with pegs (here of brass) 
and ropes.^ Thus the tabernacle was better protected above 
than any other tent would be likely to be. 



)n which 1*8 everywhere care- whole, 
fully (listinf^uishi^d from the tabernacle, ' See my comment on Canticles i. 5. 

a& a* f-pecial and most precious part of the • These are casuallj mentiontd. 
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Inside, the Holy of Holies was separated oflf only by a drop- 
cnrtain. This was naturally made of the same byssus as the 
one we have described, and was fastened by golden hooks to 
four pillars of acacia- wood, which like the planks were covered 
with gold-leaf and carefully secured in the ground with silver 
sockets. The drop-curtain itself was undoubtedly fixed behind 
them, so that the pillars would stand outside the ten ells, while 367 
a trifle further to the front hung the ornamental junction of 
the curtains of byssus. — In front of the whole tabernacle an 
outer drop-curtain of greater strength, probably twofold,' 
was hung on to five pillars of acacia- wood which were set up 
across the entire breadth of the tabernacle. It displayed the 
same colours as the internal curtain, but no embroidered 
cherubs ; the pillars were in other respects adorned like the 
four internal ones, but had only brazen sockets. 

In the next place, this tent-dwelling was surrounded by a 
large court open to the sk}-, and enclosed with less substantial 
materials.* The court had a length on the north and south 
sides of one hundred ells, and a breadth at either end of fifty 
ells. In what part of it the tabernacle itself stood is not stated 
exactly, but it would certainly have been well back towards 
the west. On each long side there were twenty pillars five 
ells high, i.e. round wooden posts' fastened into the ground 
with brass sockets. Each pillar had a capital overlaid with 
silver, beneath which was a thick silver ring; at the top on the 
inner side there was a silver hook, to which, as well as to a 
brass tent-peg fixed in the ground, a linen cloth, which went all 
round, was constantly kept stretched like a sail. This cloth was 
made of fine white byssus. On the west side there were ten 368 
similar pillars. How the corners were constructed is not 

Ex. xxvW. 18; XXXV. 18; xxx\'iii. 20, Num. iii. 31, like iid^payfM, Protev, 

31. Wo see, liower^r. fnjiii ]^uni. iii. 26, Jac. xxiii. : couip. xxiv. 

37 ; iv. 26, 32, that the pegs ami lowest * Ex. xxvii. 9-lU; xxxviii. 9-20 ; the 

n>i»ps of the tent were secured to the latter description is in some particuhirs 

wcMxlwork of it, while the remaining more perfect than the former. How the 

r^ipfs lielomjed merely <o the various tent lU'tually was erected may bo briefly 

curtiiins of the tent and of the court. seen from £x. xl. 18 sq. 

* 'HDD : 0° the other hand, the drop- * That the pillars were round (as is 

• *\i TT 1 riT 1- • II 1 ^^..,« everywhere the most natural) follows 

cnrfciinoftheUolyofHoIiesiscalle.ln31^ from tJioir D^jMtrn J ^«r these can be 

•qCSn, properly the curtain partition nothing but the thick rings which formed 

(thf dividing curtiin), Ex. xxxv. 1?.; thecincturoofthecapit'il, ju.stas tho wonl 

xxxix. 34: xl. 21; Num. iv. A, but 'slightly altered denotes the nave of a 

ninre frequently merely riDIDH. t-'lse- Mheel, 1 Kings vii. 83 (according to the 

where also 'the sacretl partition,' I-.CV. iv. correct rendering of this pishago). — 

6. or * the partition of the Kevelation ' Moreover, according to Ex. xxxvi. 38, the 

(p. 125, fio^« 1), xxiv. 3. It is surprising, five pillars before the Jloly Place were 

and due to a manifest e-ror, to find ■]DDn adorned in the same way, only with gold 

alone put for the inner drop-curtnin, int^tead of silver. 

T 2 
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explained here. They were therefore, no doubt simply formed 
in such a way that on the south side (to begin with that) there 
would be a row of twenty pillars, then a row at right angles 
on the west side of ten, then on the north side another row 
of twenty parallel to the first, and then again a row of ten 
at right angles to it at the east end. All the pillars were 
five ells apart. In front, i.e. at the east end, there were first 
three pillars * on either side, adjacent to those forming the two 
sides and supporting the same linen cloth as the latter ; but on 
the five pillars in the middle twenty ells of the more costly linen 
cloth in four colours were hung as a drop-curtain, so that at 
the third pillar from the northern extremity, as well as at the 
third from the southern extremity, the two kinds of linen cloth 
were contiguous.* 

2. From this description, which the Book of Origins gives 
with its admirable minuteness of detail and with thorouffh 
clearness in all the main points, we may easily infer how 
perfectly all the individual constituents of this triple edifice 
combined to express the thought that all these parts constituted 
only a single sacred whole, the sanctity of which, however, 
increased fi^m the outside to the centre in three stages, so 
that it attained its maximum in the innermost Sanctuary. 

The great Sanctuary in the community accordingly seemed 
to be itself divided in this manner. It is not only one Sanc- 
tuary, but three, and even if all are united in their higher 
aspects, they are stringently separated in their lower. And as 
a fact it could not well be otherwise. For when once an exter- 
nal appliance or vessel was recognised, not indeed as an image 
of God himself, but yet as the outward realisation of the fact 
of his dwelling and working in the community, which we have 
already seen to have been the case in regard to the ark of the 
covenant,' it was but a logical consequence that a most holy place 
and, as it were, a private dwelling, should be assigned within the 
Sanctuary itself to this pre-eminently sacred object. If, in the 
next place,* the Levitical priests alone were deemed fully qualified 
369 administrators, as well as guardians and defenders, of all sacred 
things, it would follow that the place of the visible Sanctuary^ 
along with its appliances, should belong peculiarly to them. 
If, again, the priesthood was divided into three grades sharply 
separated from one another, the Sacred Objects which might 
be touched, and the Sacred Places which might be trodden, 

' These ftre the * doors find posts * to bo thus understood, 
▼hich are sj^ken of in Ex. xxi. 6. ■ P. 122 eqq. 

• The hist fact appears now some- * P. 263 sq. 

irhat out of place, Ex. xxvi. 36 sq., and is 
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mast be divided into three corresponding sections separated by 
similar sharp lines.^ The crowd of ordinary Levites could come 
no farther than the forecourt ; but as the sacerdotal standing 
and consecration of these Levites formed the point of transition 
to the laity,* the latter were also allowed to enter this court 
when about to offer sacrifice. It was not till the time of the 
Temple of Solomon that the nation was altogether excluded 
from this space and relegated to an outer forecourt.' The 
Holy Place might be entered by priests of the house of Aaron 
alone, and even by them only when they had certain solemn 
duties to perform. The Holy of Holies might be entered by 
the High-priest alone, and by him only to discharge his most 
solemn function. 

In one point the tabernacle was wholly unlike a heathen 
sanctuary, viz., in the law forbidding that it should contain 
any image of a god. But in other respects its construction 
was quite similar. A heathen sanctuary properly aimed at 
being nothing but a habitation for a god or gods, and was 
therefore itself of moderate size, and generally contained an 
interior space divided oflf for the reception of an image of the 
god. In the same way, the tabernacle was not intended for the 
community, and part of the moderate space which it embraced 
was divided off as a most sacred place for its most profoundly 
sacred object. A heathen sanctuary loved dark mysterious 
chambers ; in the same way the two rooms of the tabernacle 
would naturally be very dark. Thus the very architectural 
construction of this greatest Sanctuary of the ancient Theo- 
cracy proved that although the intrinsic life of the latter was 
widely separated from that of heathenism, yet in its outward 
historical manifestation it still for a time fell back thither in 
many ways.* 

* P. 273 sqq. have the merit of expressing their views 

* P. 284 sq. -with great fulness of detail, and equally 

* Corap. Hist. iii. 232 sq., 240 sq. great seriousness. The former finds in 
« This is not the place to speak of the the tahernacle an image of the worid ; the 

typical and symbolical meanings of the latter an image of the human body. Both 
taberna^-le, or the sacrifices, and the rest "re equally right, and equally wrong. No 
of the Old Testament It rather belongs one will ever succeed in proving that even 
t*. the bi»t days of the Old and the origin Moses himself ever thought of either the 
of the New Testament, and I reserve what one idea or the other ; how much less the 
1 have to say on this point till I come to n»*tion !— So far as the mode m which the 
that period. The latest attempts to sacred appliances and localities were de- 
discover such significance in the tiiber- terminod was felt by Antiquity to be 
nacle, with all its appliances, which have significant, it has been explained here as 
been mside in Germany by Bahr (5yw- we went along.— The most recent treatises 
bo/ilc dffi MosaUchn CuUus, bd. i. 1837) Uher die Mosaifche Stiftshuife, by Wilh. 
and Ferd. Friederich (Si/mbolik der Neumann (Gotha, 1861) and Riggonbach 
Moaautchtn Stiftshutte. Eine Vertheidi- (Basel, 1862) sro unfortunately tho- 
gung J). Luther s gegen D. Bdhr. 1841) roughly retrogade alike in their purely 
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370 3. The places where the sacerdotal functions were respec- 
tively performed, and the arrangements of the sacred appliances 
in rej^ard to them, may now be easily recognised. 

The forecourt had essentially a threefold purpose. First 
and foremost all sacrifices of the coarser kind were offered here 
• — all animal- and corn-offerings. These were the offerings in 
which the sacrificing laity might take a more immediate share, 
and which for the most part they themselves presented. lu it, 
therefore, as its most important appliance, stood a great altar,^ 
usually termed the brazen altar, or from the most important 
sacrifice, the altar of the burnt- offering. This was probably 
placed right in front of the tabernacle, midway between it 
and the entrance to the forecourt. In every altar the chief 
thing is the hearth, but this one was far more elaborate than 
those which satisfied the community in its primitive days,* 
constructed merely of earth or stone, and readily erected even 
in later times beyond the precincts of the great sacred house. 
The one in the forecourt of the tabernacle, like all the other 
appliances, was made to be carried, and had, therefore, a 
framework of acacia- wood, which was only covered over with 
brass ; in this a hearth of earth or stone could be easily laid 
wherever it might happen to be. Its length and breadth were 

371 each five ells, its height was three ells, its shape rectangular; 
but at the four corners were horns, i.e. crooked points, which 
projected far above the rest,' and might also serve to retain 
the larger sacrificial portions which were laid upon the altar. 
They were, however, to be made all in one piece with the altar, 
just as in general importance was attached to the sacred 
appliances consisting of a single piece; the nature of a 
sacred thing requiring it to be perfect and entire in itself.* 
Beneath these horns round the upper edge there ran a toler- 
ably broad and thick belt,* which served to hold the whole 
framework better together. Beneath this, extending to the 
middle of the altar, was secured its sole adornment, a sort 
of network cast in brass, the particular form of which we 
no longer know. — Belonging to it were many fire-pans, shovels 

historical and in their symbolical inter- too 'Innumoris structam de oomibus 

l>retiition, tliouffh tho latter is rather aram/ Ond Her. xxi. 99. 

more sensible than tho former. 4 The same was required in the caseof 

1 T>' 101 ^^ theffolden altar and the sacred lamp-s^tand; 

. . V- . ... , . , conip. also the instances on pp. 278, 292. 

Aceorchng to Amos 111. U. and j^ \^ still so 1 Mace. ir. 47. 

otiior pjissage.'i, these * horns can by . • 1 1. 

no means have bt>en so small as they are . ^^^^ is certainly the meaning: of 

usually represented. .Joseph. Autiq. iii. 33"^.5, according to the delineation, 

6. 8, calls them aTe^ayot, crowns ; comp. Ex. xxvii. 1-8. 
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and procgs, and ash-pans, as well as bowls for sprinkling 
blood,* all of which were made of brass. Our description, 
however, gives us no information respecting the raised plat- 
form on which the altar stood. That it did stand on some 
such elevation is proved beyond doubt both by other indications 
in the Book of Origins,* as well as by the example of Solomon's 
Temi)le, which in more important matters always followed the 
model of the sacred objects described in the Book of Origins. 
In the temple the hearth, and therefore the altar proper, was 
only four ells high, but its length and breadth were each twelve 
ells, or, including the brazen belt which surrounded it, fourteen 
ells. Beneath this belt was a second, which extended down- 
wards a distance of four ells, and projected outwards so as to 372 
form a second terrace of the width of one ell, and lastly a third 
terrace extending downwards two ells to the ground, and again 
projecting one ell.' The latter two terraces must have been 
approached by steps, and however much the size of Solomon's 
altar exceeded that of the earlier one, the latter must have 
had similar steps, and in this respect, too, have furnished a 
model for Solomon's. At Solomon's altar these steps would 
undoubtedly be erected on the eastern side ; also towards the 
east, probably the south-east, was the place where the ashes 
and otber refuse were provisionally discharged.* 

In the second place the forecourt served the regular priests 
as a place of preparation for their solemn duties in the Sanc- 
tuary itself. If one of them desired to enter the Holy Place, 
or if he had only to attend to the sacrifice on the great altar 
just described, he must first wash his hands and his feet. For 
this purpose a brazen washing-basin was placed on a brazen 
pedestal between this altar and the tabernacle, not far there- 
fore from the entrance to the latter.'* The pedestal is always 
carefully distinguished from the basin, and there was no doubt 

' See p. 44 sq. twenty ells, the horizontal dimensions 

' Sec alx)ve, p. 74. The Book of being no less, because the lowest, as well 

Covenants, Ex. xx. 26 ; comp. Ezek. xliii. as the thiril termoo, projected one oil. 

17, does, it is true, prohibit the use of I have explained Ezekiel's obscure 

such stops, but onlj' for the reason we description more fully here than I did in 

have noticed on p. 278, which disappeared 1840 in my Prophet*. 

when the more brilliant and better * According to Ler. i. 16; comp. vi. 

arnmrrKl saoenlotal 8er^•ico dewribcd in 3 [10] sq. — If, moreover, all groat altars 

the B<iok of Origins had become firmly among the heathen as well generally had 

estiiblished. steps (comp. Corp. Inncriptt. Gr. iii. 

* We may supplement the brief words pp. 26, 27), they nevertheless varied 

in 2 Chron. iv. 1, from the description in much according to each particular reli- 

Ezt'k. xliii. 13-17, as ho had no occasion gion ; comp. Hist. iv. 171, as well as Is. 

hero for departing from Solomon's example, xvii. 8, and elsewhere. 

Th«) altar was accordingly ten ells high, * Ex. rxx. 17-21; xxxviii. 8; xl. 7, 

with an entire length and breadth of 11,30. 
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sometliing special in its construction, but we know no more 
about either than has already been said.^ 

In the third place, the numerous custodians of the taber- 

373 iiacle, for the most part Levites, had to keep watch within the 
forecourt. We have already explained that certain duties 
would be discharged here even by women.* 

The Holy Place was used for the more delicate sacrifices 
which the priests alone oflfered, and the rest of the people, 
including the Levites, never saw with their own eyes. Here 
stood, in the first place, the sacred table, which was certainly 
one of the very earliest appliances of the Sanctuary,^ with tbe 
twelve loaves which were changed every Sabbath. It was made 
of acacia-wood covered over with thin gold-leaf, two ells long, 
one broad, and one and a half high. How far its four feet 
projected we cannot t^ll ; it was, however, surrounded by a 
golden hoop, from which it would appear that the wood which 
composed it was of considerable thickness. The top was enclosed 
by a sort of fence, four inches high, which was itself surrounded 
by a golden hoop.* — Near this sacred table were preserved 
the smaller implements which belonged to the ofiFering of the 
bloodless sacrifice ; the large plates to bring and take away 
the twelve loaves, the small bowls out of which the incense was 
scattered, the larger and smaller cups for libations of wine.' 
All these were made of gold. 

But the Holy Place was a dark chamber, and if therefore 
the numerous duties which the priests had to discharge in it 
were enough to make it necessary to employ artificial light, 
this was another reason, in addition to those already mentioned,^ 
why a li;^ht should be kept perpetually burning there. A lamp- 
stand was accordingly so constructed as to fulfil this higher 
function. It had to carry seven lamps, of which one was to 
stand higher than the others, — a manifest reference to the 
week and the Sabbath, and thus become a most genuine 
symbol of Jahveism, and a materialisation of what was most 
sacred in it (the highest Sacrament). It was, moi-eover, to be 
wrought as artistically as possible, as one of the most sacred 

37 i appliances. In the centre was one strong shaft (or rod) which 
terminated in a broad foot, and in which there were three knots 
or expansions. From each of the latter there sprang two arms, 

* P. 285. 13 sq. fib'P "'"^s the smaller cup lioldiag 
2 p^ 285 M. * 

* r! 27 Ml. ^ much wine as could be poured out at 

* K*x. XXV* 23-29: xxxvii. 10-16. °"<^^- ^^« ^^^^ °^^»^ everjwhero how 
» This is the most probable purmse "'^°y ^'^"J* ^^^^ are which are useJ 

for tho small vessels spoken of hx. xxv. 0°'^ of such sacred appliancca. 
29; uultH. 16; comp. Num. iv. 7; vii. • P. 114 sq. 
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one to the left and one to the right, the whole six winding 
aloft in a serpentine fashion. Each of these arms expanded 
in three places in the form of the calyx of an almond- blossom.* 
Each of the three double arms sprang from such another calyx 
on the central shaft ; and above these six branches with their 
three knots the main trunk was continued with four similar 
calyxes, so that the main trunk with its seven calyxes projected 
a considerable distance above the six arms, and thereby gave 
a clear image of the exaltation of the Sabbath over the other 
six days.^ In the last place, the seven lamps were secured in 
their respective places. The entire sevenfold lamp-stand was 
made of refined gold, of chased workmanship, but all carefully 
cast in a single piece.' Everything which belonged to it, the 
lamp-tongs, fire-cups, - and oil-cans,* were likewise made of 
refined gold. 

While the sacred table was unmistakeably derived from a 
primitive era long prior to Moses, and the sacred lamp origi- 
nated in the Mosaic period proper, a third appliance probably 
did not originate till the time when the whole Sanctuary 
assumed its perfect form as described in the Book of Origins, 
viz. immediately after the conquest of Canaan. This is the 
golden altar, also termed the altar of incense.* It was made 
of acacia-wood, but covered over with gold-leaf, and was one ell 376 
in length and breadth, and two in height. It was encircled by 
a golden hoop, and in other respects, including the horns, 
resembled the great brazen altar. It became an altar for the 
priests alone, at which nothing but the most delicate substance 
might be offered, viz. incense ; this, however, was to be offered 
without ceasing.^ Even the pouring of libations of wine upon 
it is expressly forbidden by the Book of Origins,^ although, as 
we have just said, the vessels for the purpose were kept in the 
Holy Place. Even as this altar properly represented the sacri« 
fices of the priests in contradistinction to the ordinary ones, so 

* If in tho description, Ex. xxv. 31-40, pattern described in the Pentateuch. The 

XXX vii. 17-24, the word y^j is always meaning of the words in the Book of 

followed by the explanation 'knot (belly) Origins is, however, clear, 
and blossom,' this is entirely due to the ■ P. 326. 

fact that, besides its first meaning of * According to £x. xxr. 38; zxxvii. 

'calyx,* the word had already acquired 21 ; comp. Num. iv. 0, 16. The tongs 

a second and commoner meaning of were used to remove the lamp from the 

*cup/ lamp-stand in order to trim it afresh; 

' In the sacred lamp-stand, which with the fire-cup a light was then brought 

figures on the triumphal arch of Titus at from the altar. 

Rome, the central shaft does not, it is * £x. xxx. 1-10 ; zxxvii. 26-29 ; xl. 

true, appear to be higher than the rest, 6, 26 sq. 
but then tho image is not quite complete ' P. 115. 

just at the lop, and in other respects this * Ex. xxx. 9; but the first member 

iamp-btaud docs not quite agree with the of this verse must terminate with nit- 
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it manifestly originated in connection with the fulh- developed 
sacerdotal powers of the house of Aaron, and was so far the 
most modern of this whole series of appliances. It was prob- 
ably placed exactly in the middle of the Holy Place, while the 
sacred table would stand in the north-west, the sacred candle- 
stick in the south-west corner J 

Either from the perpetually burning lamps or, as is more 
probable, from the fire which, though only a small one, was 
always kept up on this inner altar, the sacrificial priest was 
always to bring the fire for the great outer altar when- 
ever it was required, especially therefore for the very first 
sacrifice which was offered upon it, and on other mornings and 
evenings if the fire which had been previously kindled there 
had died out.* All other fire with which a sacrificial priest 
approached the external altar was deemed strange^ inappnv 
priate, and unblessed, desecrating the whole Sanctuary, and 
fatal to the sacrificial priest himself, as though the despised 
gentle flame of the inner Sanctuary suddenly and spontaneously 
376 poured itself forth in a violent flood, annihilating the false fire 
and priest.* In like manner all perfumery was deemed stran^^e 
and unholy in this sense, unless it had been prepared in a par- 
ticular fashion, and in definite proportion from pure frankin- 
cense, mixed with three other sweet-smelling materials.* The 
balsam, too, with which both the tabernacle, with all its ap- 
pliances, and also the High-priest, were to be consecrated, was 
to be prepared in a similar technical fashion.* Both the balsam 
and the incense were to be kept in the inner Sanctuary, and 
any imitation of them or application to other puriK>ses would 
have been already regarded by the time of the Book of Origins 
as impious. 

We have clear tokens that during the earliest centnries 
certain other sacred objects were deposited in this Holy Place 
which were never received into Solomon's Temple. A small 
vessel filled with manna was preserved here, and at first may have 
been annually renewed.^ Here, too, was kept Aaron's sceptre, 

* P. 44. Ex. XXX. 6 ; xl. 4 w|., 22- the Book of Oripnsi. We can, however. 

26. It will also follow from the name dniw correct concl unions .nbout the whole 

' tiible of the countenance,' that the Bucred matter fr«im the indication in Lev. ix. 24 ; 

table stood as near as possible to the x. 1; Num. iii. 4; xxvi. 61. as wdl as 

Holy of Holies. — The erection of a frr>m the similarity of the foreiffn incense 

smaller along with a greMt<!r altar oc- of which w*» are just alxiut to speak, 

curred also in heathen temples, Herod, i. * According to Ex. xxx. 34-38; 

183; Tac. Hist. ii. 3. comp. ver. 8. 

^ P. 116. » Ex. xxx. 22-33. 

■ The law about what wa.«» foreiim • Ilht. ii. 222 note 2. 
anU what native fire is now wanting from 
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of whose former real existence it is impossible to doubt.' 
Where the consecrated presents^ were kept we cannot tell. 
Whether the two sacerdotal silver trumpets,^ which, according^ 
to the representation on the triumphal arch of Titus, were 
contained in the Holy Place of Herod's Temple, were then 
deposited in the ancient Mosaic tabernacle, cannot be deter- 377 
mined from the Book of Origins.* It is improbable, in so far as 
only objects of greater sanctity were preserved in the Holy 
Place ; they seem to have been admitted later into Herod's 
Temple merely because mention was made of them in the 
Pentateuch. 

The Holy of Holies contained nothing but the ark of the 
covenant, that one object of absolute sanctity with which 
nothing else seemed comparable. Here it ever stood in awful 
darkness, scarcely illumined on those rarest occasions when the 
High-priest entered with a censer. 

Round about the whole Sanctuary there was still another 
environment to ensure its solemn quiet and security, and guard 
against the inroad of any disturbing element.* We have even 
traces of a partiality for planting high trees in its neighbour- 
hood, and the primitive custom we have already mentioned of 
distinguishing a sacred spot by such trees was retained in this 
way,* though nothing of the sort was required by the law. 

— This is the tabernacle with all its essential constituents 
as described in the Book of Origins. That it originated with 
almost all its appliances during the time of Moses, and that 
even its latest developments were not subsequent to the period 

■ P. 298. The expression * before the Jud. § 10, adinit.^ endcnrourod to pro- 
ark of the covenant/ Ex. xvi. 34 ; tect their Holy Place ! Wfmt JosephuB 
Num. xvii. 25 sq., may refer to the Holy nioanH there may be inferreil from v. 6, 6. 
Place, since the ark of the covenaut wan Tlie whole of Jerusalem as a sacnxl city 
only separsited by the drop-curtain ; and was to bo forljidden ground : (1) To tluse 
that this is the actual meaning follows wiio were 8utferinfijfrom(7rt;/r>rrtoi. p. lo7; 
more distinctly from Ex. xxx. 6; xl. 6. (2) To lepers, p. ir)7; the S>inctuary, in 
W'hen the author of the Epistle to the the widest sense, was to bo forbidden : 
Hebrews (ix. 4) places the golden altar (3) To unclean women, p. 156; (4) To 
in the Holy of Holies, the manna, and the all women, with the exception of the 
sceptre, as well as the tables of the law, women's forecourt, Hist. vi. s. 717 [Ger. 
inside the ark of the covenant, his view ed.] ; (5) The grwit forecourt to unclean 
arises from a literal interpretation of the men ; (6) The priest's forecourt to un- 
wonls in Ex.xl. 4 ; xvi. 34 ; Num. xvii. 25. clean priests ; (7) The Holy of Holies to 
' P. 71 sqq. all priests save the High-priests Similar 
■ P. 288. regulations occur in the Talmud. 

* Num. X. 1-10; xxxi. 6. • P. 120. The fact appears from 

• This is to be inferred from Ex. xix. Josh. xxiv. 26 ; and that such trees were 
12 sq., 21-23; xxxiv. 3. — How simple not wanting in even the later temple 
were all those ancient limitations in follows from the delineation in Zach. i. 8 ; 
comparison with the artificial seven puri/i' Ps. lii. 10 ; xcii. 13 sq. Rut it is denied 
cations, lirri ceyytleu^ with which those of by Hecateus in Joseph. Contr. Ap» i. 22, 
A later date, according to Joseph. £tU, p. 457. 
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immediately following him, is unmistakeably indicated by 
every token. All its constituent parts and appliances, wherever 
this was required by a roving life, were provided with rings 
through which poles for carrying, which were always kept iu 
readiness, might easily be passed. This the Book of Origins 
everywhere describes as something essential. When it had to 
be removed, the High-priest first caused the drop-curtain of 
the Holy of Holies to be taken down by his most immediate 
associates, and laid as the most worthy covering over the ark 
of the covenant ; over this was thrown a covering of dolphin- 
378 skins, and lastly one entirely made of dark blue byssus. The same 
hands laid a similar covering over the sacred table, then wrapped 
it, and all its vessels, and the sacred bread, in bright red byssus, 
and threw dolphin-skins over this. The sacred candlestick and 
tlie golden altar, with all that belonged to it, were covered in 
the same way with dark blue byssus and dolphin-skins. The 
brazen altar and the washing-basin were wrapped up in dark 
red byssus, and covered, with all that belonged to them, with 
dolphin-skins. Not till all this was done did the first division 
of the Levites commence carrying these things away ; on the 
High-priest himself devolved the special care of the sacred oil, 
incense, and daily sacrifice. The second division of the Levites 
removed the various curtains and coverings of the tabernacle 
and the forecourt, with their appurtenances and other appli- 
ances of less importance. The third division took charge of the 
wood- work, with its appurtenances; the two latter divisions 
acting under the direction of the second High-priest,' and em- 
ploying an adequate number of waggons.* It will be plain, from 
what we liave said, how ingenious and appropriate were all 
these allotments and arrangements. 

When the army (or the entire nation) was on the march, 
the tabernacle, surrounded by the Levites', was appropriately 
c irried in the centre ; in camp it was set up in the centre. 
This the Book of Origins describes as what was customary 
during the time of Moses ; * and even if at a later time the tent 

** According to Num. iii. 25 sq., 31, tabernacle of the time of Moses, but of a 

36 fiq. ; iv. 4-37, 'W'itb some genuine more expeusire and heaTier one. such a« 

additions in the version of the LXX. Israel's dignity required after the con> 

' Accortling to Num. vii. 1-10. The que^t of the land. The diflfcrence "would 

question may be aHked whether two not alter anything essential ; what may 

waggons for the Gershonites, and four be said on behalf of this view has already 

for the Mararites, would suffice to remove been noticed above, 
so many hoavy articles. It is possible ' P. 281. 

that the proportions of the tabernacle * Num. ii.-iv. ; x. ll-VS (comp. 

given by the autlior of the Book of Hist, ii. 275) ; alsoEzekiers inuigery, xlv.. 

Origins, manifestly from personal inspec- xlviii. The meaning of the words in 

tion, may not have been those of the light Num. x. 17i 21, is this — the infenor class 
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was carried by the side of the army, the Sanctuary always seeras 
to have had a central position in thfe camp. Nevertheless, the 
diflRerent description of the Third Narrator of the Primitive 
history * shows that the tabernacle was also sometimes set up 
outside the camp. It invariably faced the east, an ancient 
custom, which maintained itself with great tenacity among 
the heathen.* 

of the Levites, ftftep they «re ready to take its place at the head ; comp. p. 282. 

tit-part, are to wait till the superior Ko- * P. 281 sqq. 

hath comes up from the south side, and * See Pluttrch's ikuina xiv. 
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HOW BOTH SU)ES WERE SUPPLEMENTED IN THE 

COURSE OF TLME. 

THE GREAT SABBATH-CYCLE. 

379 When tlie sacred tabernacle we have been describing Lad 
been happily erected in the community which assembled round 
about Jahveh, and within it * the eternal sacrificial fire was 
joyously blazing, it seemed as tliough the existence of the 
established community of Jahveh in this state of development 
should be as eternal as that of the sacrificial fire. The words, 
* They my people, I their God,' ' along with the true religion, 
would seemed to have been realised in fact and secured in un- 
disturbed existence. Jahveh had now, as it were, acquired a 
permanent peaceful dwelling among this single nation of the 
earth ; and the rising column of fire and smoke, which hunu 
without intermission over the visible Sanctuary, even if it were 
really only the result of the daily sacrificial fire, was deemed by 
the people, just because without it they would still have believeil 
in the guardian presence of Jahveh, to be the visible image and 
realisation of this dwelling of the glory of the Most High in its 
niidst.^ 

But no one can have understood better than the great 
founder of the community that in all this there was involved a 
joyous belief in the realisation of the true religion and com- 
munity, as well as a sure confidence in the same, rather than 
the actual realisation itself. How little the divine demands for 
sanctity and righteousness of life, as they have been described 

380 above, were fully satisfied by the community, and how little all 
the national institutions which were built thereon would remain 

» P. 1 15 pqq. nical term HJ^^C?* for this dwelUng of Ood 
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sighttHl yi^w of these matters dating from Mohammedans upsembled round it, Bntf^^- 

U.epr.i.ntivc.lapotthotHmimunity;com hiirdt's Tra^s in Arabia, i. p. 266 w, 

Ui8t, II. p. 217 sqq. The later Rabbi- 292 m. *». *w «i. 
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nndisturbed, would have been made suflBciently plain to Moses 
by the incidents of his own long leadership, even if he would 
not have expected it for other reasons. No doubt there had 
been a time wh.en by the establishment of the community of 
Jahveh all previous impurity had been, as it were, washed 
away, and the foundation was laid in the life of the nation for 
an entirely new, pure, holy commencement. So, too, there had 
been a time when these demands were not only plainly promul- 
gated, but were also acknowledged by the nation as binding 
on itself. This was the commencement of an inner perfection 
and glory, corresponding to the above outward manifestation. 
Nevertlieless, troubles began to arise again soon enough ; and 
it became sufficiently obvious that even all the expiatory- and 
guilt-offerings, nay, that all temporal punishments, could not 
suffice to root them out. Indeed, it became evident that the 
gradual progress of time imperceptibly brought with it a variety 
of new evils, which in the end were mighty and perceptible 
enough, and which threatened to destroy the most intrinsic life 
of the entire realm. 

Insidious evils like these, which are little amenable to law, 
and gradually work their way in with more and more disastrous 
consequences, are enemies from which, it is true, even our 
modem Christian kingdoms suffer; and many such have sprung 
into being, owing to the contingencies of recent centuries. Nor 
will it ever be possible, in the course of human historj^ to provide 
against all possibilities of evil which the future may bring forth. 
Make the best and purest start possible, and yet before long 
new evils will find entrance, partly from remnants of the former 
state of things, partly from the fresh impulses of the new con- 
dition, so long as humanity continues todevelope, and stirrings 
of evil exist to remind man how far he still is from the goal of 
his bistor}'. Tet, in our case, the insidious evils need not inev- 
itably become very dangerous. We have only to give fair play 
to the working, on the one hand, of the now perfected, extant, 
revelation of true religion ; and, on the other hand, of the rich 3Sl 
experience, capabilities, and knowledge, that have already been 
acquired. In the ancient world, on the contrary, especially in 
remote antiquity, even among the people of Israel, the inner 
work of true religion was not nearly so far completed that every 
man everywhere could easily tell what he ought to do, and what 
to leave undone ; and there was far from being any superfluity, 
either of historical experience or of higher capabilities and 
knowledge, such as would suffice to establish, e.g. the civil law 
of debt upon unassailable principles.^ Moreover, the insidious 

» P. 181 sqq. 
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evils grow all the more dangerous in every realm, in proportion 
to the closeness with which it seeks to shut itself up in itself. 
And the kingdom of Jahveh rested on a very narrow self-con- 
tained nationality, and on a conscious sharp opposition towards 
all the other kingdoms of the existing world. 

We can thus imagine how earnest would be the endeavours 
made by Moses and the other great souls of his time to 
encounter the inevitable deficiencies in the right way, and 
everywhere to restore the original purity and health of the 
body corp rate when it had been imperceptibly undermined. 
Nevertheless, the means which they adopted for achieving 
this end, and which then seemed the most eflTective and best, 
could not well have been obtained anywhere, save from 
the whole life and tissue of the ancient religion; so that what 
was already in force reappears once again here, only in a new 
and stronger form. It was essentially necessary to appoint 
certain longer or shorter periods, when all that had been over- 
thrown or become exhausted might be restored to its original 
pure and healthy life; just as our modern representative as- 
semblies meet at regular intervals to eflTect a grand purification 
of the whole condition of the nation. But what was specially 
characteristic of these ancient periods was, that, in order to 
satisfy more effectively the divine demands for holiness and up- 
rightness, and supplement all that was defective, the human 
382 efibrts and strivings towards God, as Antiquity understood them,* 
were at such times stimulated to the highest pitch. The en- 
deavour to supplement all human action or endurance, wherever 
men felt this to be requisite in order to satisfy the divine de- 
mands for holiness and uprightness, took accordingly the form 
of sacrifice, as Antiquity understood it; and here we meet with 
the highest application of sacrifice which could possibly proceed 
from the ancient ideas in regard to it. 

Similar institutions are to be found in the laws of many 
ancient realms, and still exist in Islam, that belated shoot 
from the mighty stem of true religion, aiming at surpassing 
its two fellow-shoots which had already sprouted and grown 
great, but in reality remaining behind both. For a similar 
irrepressible feeling of an inner want, and hence a similar 
craving to supplement ordinary laws by more drastic measures, 
which are held in reserve, must have pervaded every religion 
and legislation which, although striving after the highest, yet 
fell short of its aim in something essential. But nowhere do 

' Pp. 12-138. 
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we see this supplemental process carried through all possible 
details with so firm a hand, and bearing so palpably the mark 
of being due to one great thought, as we do in Jahveism. On 
a close investigation, it appears as certain as anything can be 
that these final oflFshoots of the ancient legislation sprang alto- 
gether, as the expression of a single idea, from the mind of the 
the arch-legislator. 

So if the Sabbath was at once the highest and the most 
characteristic sacrifice of Jahveism,* the one in which the 
latter's whole meaning was most perfectly expressed, and 
which on that account strove with its whole power to penetrate 
all things, it became a matter of course that the great attempt 
to supplement all earlier laws should be connected with the 
Sabbath, and make this the sole point of departure. And, as 
a fact, no other foundation was so admirably adapted for the 
erection of a new high-towering stronghold, which should be a 
fortress capable of upholding and protecting all else. In regard 383 
to the determination of the above-mentioned longer or shorter 
intervals for a purification and restoration of the great Whole, 
the sabbatical number, Seven, was easily capable of a varied and 
extended application. And in regard to the general signifi- 
cance of such intervals, this too could be included in the higher 
significance of the Sabbath. For, as on ordinary sabbaths there 
was to be rest from the care and occupations of ordinary life, so 
on these greater sabbaths there was to be a universal cessation of 
ordinary national life ; only their rest should embrace a wider 
sphere, and have in view remoter purposes. Yet, as the weekly 
sabbath rest, regularly recurring at the shortest intervals, only 
aimed at a fresh gathering up and strengthening of the spirit, 
and hence at a new vigorous commencement of work, so 
the greater and greatest sabbaths, recurring at longer and 
longer intervals, should bring greater and greatest rest with 
the sole view of restoring all the earthly constituents of the 
kingdom of Jahveh once again to their original and necessary 
purity, health, and uprightness. Only with this meaning and 
for this purpose was therf^ a multiplication and wider extension 
of the simple sabbath as the firm foundation and centre of the 
organism of Jahveism. The fundamental thought is the same, 
only working in wider spheres in order to subdue unto itself 
a continually greater and farther-stretching province. From 
this follows the further important consequence, that what holds 
good in the smaller circle will repeat itself in the larger, only 

> P. 97 sq. 

z 
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on a more extended scale, so that notliing can be wanting from 
the larger which has been given in the smaller, until in the 
largest circle all that the fundamental thought is capable of 
producing is realised in fact. 

The individual, as well as each particular community, ought 
to withdraw on every weekly sabbath from the toil and moil of 
common life, and seek strength in God for fresh activity. 
Starting from this fact, we observe three provinces, each one 
384 more important than its predecessor, which, in the progress of 
time, lose their original virtue and strength far more imper- 
ceptibly and gradually than the individual, but nevertheless to 
an extent which is at least evident and prejudicial enough, so 
that they, too, each require their several sabbaths at the proper 
periods. These three provinces are the following: the national 
character, as something still of vital importance to religion ; 
the soil possessed by the nation, as the great instrument for its 
physical maintenance ; and, finally, the whole kingdom itself, 
so far as it is a permanent institution of a human, and there- 
fore perishable, nature. In this triple series of great provinces 
is contained everything, outside the individual man and par- 
ticular sections of the realm, which was liable to a gradual 
decay and destruction, merely under the influence of time, 
and which was all the more exposed thereto the longer the 
elements of decay remained concealed. But while the national 
ri»ligion and morals needed to be again refreshed and strength- 
ened after a period reckoned in months, hence when possible 
once a year, the nourishing soil of mother-earth only required 
the same in the course of years ; and the kingdom, although 
human and perishable, ought nevertheless to rest fairly upon 
such good laws and institutions, that only after the lapse of 
decades and centuries should it need a purification and reviral 
extendinjj to its fundamental basis. 

In this way the simple weekly sabbath was supplemented by 
a sabhath-mojith, which was the seventh in the year, and as 
such determined the date of all the other annual festivals, i.e., of 
the greater sabbaths — just as the days of the week are governed 
by the higher and more sacred day, — and embraced all the simple 
weekly sabbaths in itself, as it was itself embraced within the 
circle of the year. This sabbath-month was again supplemented 
ly the sabbath-year, which recurred every seventh year from the 
one which was chosen as the commencement, and furnished a 
starting point from which the whole series could be reckoned. 
This, in the last place, was supplemented by a subhath-sabbath" 
year, which was the seventh sabbath-year (reckoned rather as 
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the fiftieth year), and closed the entire circle in it5 wide em- 
brace, so that each half-century was succeeded by another like 3S) 
itself. This is a brief sketch of the magnificent way in which 
all the other laws of Jahyeism were supplemented and brought 
to perfection. We have now to examine the details more closely,^ 
This grand, constant progression of the sacred number Seven 
displays the progression of the three stages which are here 
reared upon the firm basis of the simple sabbath, or of the three 
circles which surround the latter as the vital heart of the whole. 
On every convenient occasion, however, in numerous ways within 
the various circles, the arrangements are regulated by this all- 
dominant number seven, or rather governed by the powerful 
conception of the Sabbath ; so vigorous are the efforts of the 
latter to penetrate the entire sphere. And this fact at once 
appears in the first circle, because the nature of this circle 
cannot be absolutely simple, but involves many complications. 

The Division of Time in the Ancient Nation. 

Before we consider more closely the earliest form of the 
series of periods sanctified by Israel's religion, we must see 
what was the division of time in general which prevailed in the 
ordinary life of the ancient nation, since every subsequent calcu- 
lation and division rests finally on this broad basis. We must, 
at any rate, acquaint ourselves more accurately with those facts 
which are somewhat difficult to understand, or peculiar. An 
established method of dividing the time through which men have 
to live is rendered indispensable by so numerous and inevitable 
requirements of common life, that most complicated divisions 
come into existence long before a higher religion tries to guide 
the life of a whole nation, and these maintain their place along- 
side and independent of the religion. 

1. To commence with the sections of the day, it cannot be 
proved that a division into twelve, or, with the night, twenty- 
four hours, was introduced among the people of Israel in its 

' The whol* subject I had already prizes at the Gottingen Jubilee in 1837. 

treated in 1836 in an essay which wm The theme of these essays was proposed 

subsequently printed in iho Commenta- by the late D. J. Pott, in conjunction with 

tion^n Soc. Reg, scientt. Giitting. rec. myself (although at that time I was a 

t. Tiii., as well as in the MorgenJdndischen member of the philosophical faculty), and 

ZeifKchrift, vol. iii. s. 410 sqq. With this this gave me further occasion to write 

the further remarks in the Goft. G. Am. upon the subject in the Morgan land vtch^ 

ISS.O, B. 2025 sqq., and 1836. s. 678 »\(^., Z/titBchrift, i. s. 410 sqq.- In repartl to 

mny be compared. Much that was said the most perverse tr^atiMes, written after 

th^TO is not repeated hero. — A more re- 18.')2. by H. Hupfcld; comp. th*» Jahrhh, 

mote consequence of the form <»r essay may d. liihl. Wist, ir, s. 131 sqq.; ix ss. 257- 

be found in the treatises of Kranold and 260 ; also viii. 223. 
Wolie De anno jubU<eOf which obtainel 

. B 2 
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earliest epoch. On the contrary, such an assumption is contro- 
verted by all the tokens which we can now discover. According 
to these tokens, only the three main dividing points in the day 
which are <^iven of themselves were used to designate, in quite 
general terms, the sections which preceded and followed them; 
BO that the day was divided into three parts, or, if a distinction 
is made between the two halves of each of the sections thus 
given, into six parts. The upright , i.e. central, point of the day 
(from which it declines on either side towards night) i.e. noon,* 
when the sun stands, as it were, motionless right over men, was 
enclosed by the douhU-iwon, or the time immediately preceding 
and subsequent. The evening^ in the strictest sense, Le. the 
moment of sunset,* was enclosed by the double-evening ; the 
morning, i.e. sunrise, by the doiMe-moniing.* Any further ac- 
curate and permanent distinction between these three periods 
of the day cannot be shown to have existed. It is true that the 
limit of these three periods might be drawn nearer to their 
centres, and a narrower definition given, by the expressions 
about the heat of the day,* and towards the wind of the day^ i.e., 
towards morning or evening.* It was also possible to distin- 
guish the beginning and the end of each of the three main 
divisions of the day.* Besides these, the whole nation gradually 
learned to distinguish the exact moment when daily sacrifice was 
oli'ercd morning or evening.^ In this way was made a begin- 
ning of dividing the day into a number of still shorter periods ; 
but the three main divisions of the day were so far firom being 
superseded, that the entire night was divided into three corre- 
sponding night-watches.^ Each of the latter may, however, have 
been somewhat shorter than the former divisions, supposing the 
night to have been reckoned from the conmiencement of total 
darkness to the first, or rather the second, gleam of dawn. 
An arrangement, and corresponding reckoning, of four night- 

* D^'n |ta;, Prov. iv. 18. * According to Gen. xviii. 1. 

« For niy itself denotes the snnset. * ^he phriso itself, it is tme, usually 

, »,, -T' ^ 4 •« *k r\\A '®'®" ^^ ^® evening alone. Gen. iii. 8; 

• There is now extant in the Old Cant. ii. 17 ; iv. 6 ; hut the andent 
Testament no dual of -IJJ^, but that one ^^^ ^^^^ whichofitnelf likewise denotes 
is possible, and that at any rate the simi- ^ blowing, indicates the morning, as weU 
lar form DnqC^ occurs, is shown in my ^^ ^^ evening, twilight ; and distinctly 
Lehrb. § 180a. The latter term must means the former in Job iii. 9; vii. 4 ; 
denote the time of the rosy dawn (the Lam. xxz. 17. 

primum et alterum diluculum), the same * As in respect to the night watches, 

as is still expressed in Syriac by the Lam. ii. 19; Jud. vii. 19. 

word IctLJA a dual corresponding to .^ ^ ^' ^^^' ^^ ^® »»»«. ^- HMD 

the iidtpavfia. Prolsv. Joe. xxiii.. accord- ■ According to Jud. vii. 19, and 

ing to the Syriac translation edited by Ex. ziv. 24; 1 Sam. xi. 11. 
W. Wright. 
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watches,' only became possible in Palestine through, the 
Romans, or more definitely through the introduction of Boman 
military dominion. It cannot, at any rate, be shown to have 
been in existence there earlier. 

This division of the day into six sections may, by a gradual 
bisecting of each sixth, and by a strict limitation of the day 
to one-half of an entire day-and-night,^ have developed into 
an accurate division with twelve hours in the day and twelve 
hours in the night. This at least is the easiest explanation of 
the choice of the number twelve for the hours. But this would 
only become possible by means of more artificial instruments 
for measuring time, such as sun-dials, sand-clocks, and the like. 
The invention of this division of time was ascribed by the 
ancients to the Babylonians,' although we now know from the 
hieroglyphics that the early Egyptian dynasties were acquainted 
with it. It came at last into use among the people of Israel;^ 
and, as we know that King Ahaz was the first who introduced 
a sundial,' it may have suppressed the ancient division of the day 
more and more from his date in the eighth century onwards. 

The influence of religion on either of these modes of dividing 
the day can only have been very trifling. The strict precision 
which was necessary in the sacerdotal arrangements of the 
entire daily divine service, as well as of the needful night- 
watches,^ and other reasons which caused importance to be 
attached to this precision, did indeed prevent religion from re- 
maining wholly without influence on other national customs 
and occupations in this respect. But there was one case 
in which this influence was very important. To connect 
the annual festivals with the full-moon, and to commence 
them in the evening, as though greeting her with a glad 
shout, was certainly a primitive custom, both among other races, 
and in the circle of nations from which in the earliest times 
Israel sprang. When Moses instituted the Sabbath, which, as 
described above,^ is ultimately based on the lunar period, this 
custom was transferred to it as though it were to stand on an 
equal footing with the great festivals, in regard to time-honoured 
sanctity. Since, however, the Sabbath, as indicated above, 

' Mark ri. 48 ; Matt. xiv. 43 ; it travelled into Arabia and Ethiopia as 

Luke xii. 38. — All four are mentioned well as into late Hebrew from the Aramaic, 
together, Mark xiii. 35. * Dibtinct mention of it occurs firht in 

« The injxHh*poy. the Aramaic speeches in the Book of 

' According to Herod, ii. 109. As a Daniel, 
fact the Semitic word for hour is origi- • Hist. iv. 169. 

Dally the pure Aramaic (A\ 1 and is * Pp. 114, 287; comp. Ps. cxxxIt. 1, 2. 

quite unknown in ancient Hebrew, though * P. 97 sqq. 
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became the permanently preeminent day, to which every series 
of days was to return after a brief interval, it cannot surprise 
us that the remaining days should follow its precedent in so far 
that for sacerdotal matters each day commenced with sunset, 
at which moment the watches appointed for the day commenced 
their duty ; and thus one day passed into the next, not duriug 
the hours of sleep, but while the occupations of life were in full 
activity.* But it must be allowed that this commencement of 
the ordinary day with the evening cannot possibly be adapted 
to all sides and needs of human life ; and we even have a proof 
of how natural it is, in spite of all this, to reckon from morning 
to morning, in the sublime narrative of the creation, (Jen. L 1- 
ii. 4. Even the twelve hours, after they had been introduced, 
were reckoned from morning to evening.* 

2. In this matter we only find further consequences of the 
strong influence exerted by the regard for the moon, an influence 
which must have maintained itself in this nation down from 
remote Antiquity, and which will be found predominant in other 
matters. The reckoning by months, in its primitive significance, 
and hence by lunar years, continued to prevail, and was closely 
connected with the celebration of the above annual festivals. 

But the mode of reckoning by the solar year had likewise 
been long familiar to the highly civilised nations with which 
Israel early came into such close contact, the Egyptians, and 
the Arameans or Babylonians. Even the mode of adjusting 
the solar and lunar years in the course of time had already been 
calculated by their learned men with great accuracy ; indeed, 
in essentials they had made the solar year the basis of all 
reckoning of time, and had introduced it into the actual life 
of the nation. The fact is, it is indispensable, on the most 
numerous and unavoidable grounds, for every more highly 
civilised nation to reckon time according to the solar year. 
The people of Israel made no discoveries in all these matters. 
They had long been firmly established among nations of for 
greater antiquity and early civilisation when Israel came into 
their midst, and could become a sharer of their knowledge and 
institutions. Not only, however, was Israel acquainted with the 
solar year generally, but also with the peculiar arrangement 
of it which had become customary among these nations, as we 
learn plainly enough from the way in which the history of the 
Flood was adopted and recast by the Book of Origins, a phe- 

* To which allusion is already made * This does not touch the qii<>«tioiii 

in Vh. xc. 4, according to the correct how the hours were reckoned bj John u 
rendering. his GospeL 
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nomenon which in this connection is extraordinarily instructive 
in many respects.* If the influence of a purely lunar reckoning 
finally got the uppier hand in this nation, there must have been 
a very special cause for this ; and on a closer inspection we 
cannot doubt that what turned the scale here was nothing but 
the mighty age of Moses and its spirit, transforming all the 
religious customs of those nations which, up to that point, had 
been exerting such influence. As Jahveism under Moses re- 
verted in so many other respects to the greater simplicity and 
the sacred reminiscences of the ancient people, so now, in direct 
opposition to the custom of the Egyptians and other similar 
nations, the observation of the lunar period and lunar year, 
which must have been customary of old among the ancestors of 
Israel, again became predominant, and was made the basis on 
which the whole series of the sacred times of the nation should 
be established. So fiir as this new mode of reckoning proceeded 
from the impulse and power of the new religion, it must, before 
long, as we have already noticed,^ have been intrusted for the 
most part to the care, the insight, and the learning, of the 
priests. And, as a fact, it intertwined itself the more insepar- 
ably with Jahveism, the more securely it established, and the 
longer it developed, itself. The traces, however, of the other 
mode of reckoning, by the solar year, never totally disappeared ; 
rather was a constant endeavour made to reconcile the two 
modes one with the other. 

Still another point of importance has to be considered. For 
the agriculturist, the solar year has its main and best marked 
division, and hence its new commencement, after the great har- 
vest, and in a country such as Palestine after the vine-harvest, 
since this was there of great importance. Consequently to com- 
mence the year in autumn became the primitive custom in 
the countries about the Euphrates and the Tigris.' The same 
custom probably prevailed from the earliest times among the 
nations of Palestine before the people of Israel acquired a 
fixed settlement there ; and even in Israel itself it was the trA- 
ditioual practice, as will be further explained below. If, never- 

* See on thiB subject the Jahrhh. d. Chronologie der Aegypter, i. s. 133 sqq. — 

BihJ. W'ufS. vii. 8. 8 sqq. The principal But even in Israel the custom wa« retaiiitil 

points here are the 365 d»iys, and of limiting a period of time to thirty days, 

the months of 30 'days each. That e.g. in regard to mourning, p. 153; it was 

this was the primitive custom in Asia out- the same among the ancient Germf ns, 

sitle Persian boundaries, I already noticed Berl. Akad. Monatsber. 1862, s. 537-542. 
in reference to Israel in the essay in the * P. 273 sq. 

Z^itfch. fiir die Kunde des MitrgenhndrSt " Comp. also Chowlson's Ssdbier, ii. 

iii. s. 417 sqq. ; but the Egyptian mode of s. 175 sqq. 
reckoning was the same, comp. Lopsius, 
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theless, the commeDcement of the year in Israel (at aay rate in 
regard to the annual series of great festivals which attached 
themselves to Jahveism), fell in the spring, as will be shown 
below to be the case, this phenomenon, too, leads ns to the 
certainty that under Moses and in his whole legislation a new 
mode of reckoning time was adopted, which was alone deemed 
valid at least in regard to Sacred matters. No doubt, however, 
it would be long before the entire nation became accustomed to 
this innovation. It is true Moses could not have borrowed this 
way of commencing the year from the Egyptians, although they, 
too, originally began their year in the spring. The whole arrange- 
ment of times and festivals instituted by Moses is completely 
different from that of the Egyptians, and, where the ancient 
customs of Israel were not in accord with those of the Egyptians, 
Moses never abandoned the former, if he could avoid doing 
so. It is more likely that it was the spring-time when Israel 
took its departure from Egypt, so that the month of departure 
became the commencement of its whole national freedom, and 
Moses was fully justified in placing in the spring the festival of 
the deliverance of Israel, and the commencement of a new era. 
We shall, however, see below how long it was before the people 
could forget the earlier beginning of the year, which was so 
well adapted to their agricultui-al pursuits. The priests, from 
the time of Moses, might always commence the year in the 
spring to suit the series of festivals ; but in ordinary narra- 
tive the Book of Origins is the first to reckon the months 
of each year in the same way.' And, when the nation was at 
last violently transferred by the Assyrians and ChaldsBans to 
those countries about the Euphrates and Tigris where the 
custom still remained of beginning the year in autumn, this 
custom was all the more readily again exclusively adopted in 
regard to civil life. Under the Persians an attempt was made 
to restore the genuine Mosaic custom also in reference to civil 
matters;^ but from the dominion of the Seleucidse the nation 
became so accustomed to the Syrian mode of reckoning alone, 
that this henceforth seemed to have acquired in it an ineradic- 
able and permanent position ; and, as a fact, the opposition to 
the Roman Calendar becoming an additional motive, it main- 
tained itself there down to the Middle Ages. 

But even the nomenclature and enumeration of the months 
leads us to a similar conclusion. If we inquire how the 
names of the months first originated, what is their simplest 

* Soe more on the subject below. 

< See more detailed information. Hist, t. 1S3 sq. 
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explanation among every ancient people, we are led at once to 
the seasons of the year. It may almost be understood of itself 
that the distinction and naming of these seasons wonld form 
the earliest foundation of every mode of dividing the year. 
Now everything goes to show that in these countries of 
Asia and Africa the year was divided, in the first instance, into 
three equal periods. These existed in the primitive Egyptian 
calendar ; and in the Hieroglyphic documents four months are 
reckoned to each of these periods in a very simple fashion.* A 
further step was to divide each third of the year into halves, and 
count six divisions ; this became the legal practice among the 
ancient Hindoos,^ and it must once have prevailed also in 
Syria and Arabia. The proof of this lies in the fact that in the 
calendars of the Syrians and Arabians two consecutive months 
are often distinguished merely as the first and second of a given 
period, and this period from which they are named is evidently 
a division of the year.' To distinguish a first and second 
mouth in such divisions would be unmeaning, unless the 
months were reckoned, at any rate in theory, according to the 
solar year ; but this mode, as has already been remarked, was 
introduced sufficiently early. Finally, various causes would 
lead to giving the individual months separate simple names, 
founded either on the phenomena of the year, or upon the special 
sanctity and vocation of the month, or lastly (the most remote 
and latest ground) upon human celebrities.* But this would 
take place in different ways, according to the history of the par- 
ticular nations ; and thus in the Syrian, and again differently 
in the ancient Arabian calendar, numerous simple names of 
months sprang up along side of the double names referred to 
above. To distinguish the individual months by individual 
names was also the custom in Israel — judging from all our 
present knowledge — and these names were, the same which the 
Phoenicians also employed, and which from the earliest days 
were peculiar to the land of Canaan.® The last step in this 

' See Lepsius, Chronologie dor Aegyp- * The names which ocotir are as fol- 

ter, i. 8. 134. lows :— (1) The Ahih, i.e. the Ear-mouth, 

* Comp. KAlidAsa's RUvsnnhAra. when the ears of corn showsigns of ripen- 
■ Among the Arjibs the Jirst and the ing, comes first according to the spring 

second ^^. ,le.eprina; the Jirst and the r-^c>o»ing, Ex. xiii. 4, xxiii 15; Deut. 
C^y r s ^ " jy,^ ^ ^^jjg name is a j^oojI Hpl)rew forma- 

second oU:^» io- y^^ter. Among the tion accor<liDg to Lthrh.% 149 a, and is 

*^ • whollj distinct from the Egj-ptian *Eir<^/; 

Synans the year began at once with two which, morcorer, belongs to a different 

pairs of months, the Jirst and the second season); (2) ZU\ \he Jioucr-vwvth. comes 

Teshrin, the first and the second Kvviin. B^cond, 1 Kings vi. 1, 37 ; (3) Tlie Aefa- 

* As is shown by the Rom»in calendar, nim, ppolwibly menning the month of tlio 
and still more by the newly-discovered, streams oj frafer, when only those rivers 
paltry, cringing, Cyprio-Roman Calendar, which never dried up were in existence 
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whole development is evidently to denote the twelve months bv 
mere numbers — a practice which can be explained most easilj 
by assuming that the ancient mode of dividing the year was 
entirely and suddenly changed by an abrupt transformation, 
and that one particular month had to be placed in a position of 
great preeminence, wholly unlike the former arrangement. If, 
accordingly, we find the Book of Origins beginning to designate 
the months in this way, merely by numbers starting with the 
spring,* this is a sacerdotal innovation which is in perfect 
accord with all the above tokens of some such transformation 
of the earliest Hebrew year. When at length the mode of 
dividing the year observed by the Seleucidse came to prevail,' 
it brought with it the custom of using the Syrian names of the 
months,* and the earliest genuine Hebrew names were thus 
still more completely lost to memory. In just the same way 
the Hellenists in Egypt at that time employed the Egyptian 
names of the months.* 

All these indications are finally in harmony with the fact, 
that the earlier and more general name for months which was 
employed by the Hebrews as well as by the majority of Semitic 

(a fact which mnst hare been specially tese, the eleventh Carthai^niaii ^G««. 

remarke<l on the festivals of thiH month), Monum. p. 451), and several Kittaio in- 

was the seventh month, 1 Kings viii. 2 ; scriptions (corap. the Gott. yarhru'kirn, 

(4) The Z/tt/, probably meaning the rain- igfi2, s. 646 sq.); and (6) the %r2 m*. 

month (com p. l\j and Ij,), when the in a lately-discovered Sidonian inscription 

« , , .^ ;. XT *^ ^u \ -.1 (a. the treatise Urher die qro^t^ Karrka- 

ram first beenis (m November) was tre ^. , , , ^j j^ r i -•. 

eighth, 1 Kings vi. 38. If we now re- ^ .„. ^„ . /_v ♦♦^-. ^„ . T>k««:-.;->« 

u *.u ,, ^u ^ T\ ^ • , 8. 46); and (7) UB, on a i'hcpn^cwn 

member that the passaire Deut. xvi. 1 . :. ^' ^ . \t* ^_ . ,c^. 

, • * *.• 4. J u •* inscription given m tiie Jmtrn, A*. 1H6«, 

merelv repe.-ts an antiquated phrase, it ^J^ «- ^ ^^^ \\ntr\ 

will appear that Ml th* pissages where ^^^i^ted 'with four primitL and^rr 
those name, of months c-cur ar* .n the ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^.^ ^^„ ^^ 

earliest works, viz. the Book, of Cove- . /iv.u /^ — .. * ^l /o\ *i ^— 

1 *u D I. c r\ ' ' *.u 1 *• months. (1) the CtfWflflM •//#*; (2)tne^w- 
nants and the Book of Oncnns, the latter .„ -.u j l^^ / i\ lu 'r^i- ;^. 

t \' u c I u^i 4i mmci (3) the Arabtt\ (4) the Ethiopit; 
of winch prefers elsewhere to reckon the .^ \a-_*- * r.^ ^u i «•• j - 

^, 1- . .L J i. 1 quite distinct from the latter and verv un- 

months acconiini? to the sacerdotal me- / , ,,. . , ,t*u ^»: « ^ —u ■ ^ 

*u J u * u .• * •* 1 1 intelliirible. The question further ansrt 

thod. but makes exceptions at suitable , /sivu -«-- ♦!,««. «r ♦u^ s^,t;.-^ 

, . - /••*!. • *. how a fifth series, that or the >«:ibi.'*ns 

places in favour of u.^mij the ancient .^i , o« o^n i •^ •„ 

'^ V *u x- *u (Chowlson, 11. 8. 34, 36), was related to 
manner. Even these names of months >, m, -.» . • '^ •_ _ * » _« 
.J ^, ^ •..• u 1 *.u them. The Mosaic series must be con- 
are evidentlv Canaanitish, l)ecause thev -j i ? .. .»^». .wv«»^ * » w^- 

•,i ". 4 1 u *. *u* sidered a sixth sene-s content to reck*^n 

are neither Arnmaic n"r Ambic ; but the ,, ^u t i — 

» *i y • e If the months bv numbers, 

meaning of them m general is far from «,, . , T , . 

being clearlv recognisable from the ordi- ^ ' This brings ns close to the qnestioo 

narv languaL-e of Inrael, so that r>f them- ^l^ether the custom of only numVnn? 

selves thev refer us to Phrenician. But days of the week has the same origin, 

the name 'D<il has now been actually dis- i>ee,^no^«vep, what is said on p. 101. 
covered in this last language (comp. the "• ^"• 

Erklaru'g des qrossen, Phoniki^htn In- " How closely this introdnrtion of the 

tchnft wn Sid4'm, s. 20), as well as on Aramaic names of the months can be 

a newly-discovered Cyprian inscription trace*! has >>een indicated. Hist, t. 183 n/. 
(comp. the e*JSiiy on it in the Gott. yach- * The Uax^ and the *Evi^ just men- 

richfen, 1862, s. 460). There has also t'oned occur 3 Mace. vi. Ri*, arid are i-or- 

been found in the same language (o) the rei»tly reckone*! after the Egyptian fiishioo 

fi<Q")0 HTt contained in the second Mair at thirty days. 
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nations,^ began about the same date to be replaced by another 
term, which of itself only signifies the new-moon.^ We have 
already seen that the ancient sanctity of the new-moon, and of 
the lunar year experienced a revival under Moses ; it cannot, 
then, surprise us that many of the technical expressions in this 
department should have been changed under the priests. 

So powerful, on all sides, was the transformation which 
Jahveism effected from the time of Moses in restoring the 
ancient sanctity of the lunar changes, and endeavouring to 
connect therewith the whole reckoning of time. But one step 
further, and Moses would have done what Mohammed at last did, 
viz., established the sanctity of the simple month alone, and given 
up the solar year altogether ; but the superior common sense of 
Moses preserved him from this step, by taking which Mohammed 
suflSciently proved himself to be the unwisest and most perverse 
of legislators. The solar year was not, and could not be, given 
up, if only because Moses retained so many and such important 
traces of ancient festivals which depended on it. But if it was 
to stand by the side of the lunar year, there was no other 
course but to continually make the two correspond as closel}' as 
possible ; and the way to do this lay close at hand. For if the 
year was to commence with the great spring-festival, when the 
vegetable first-fruits appropriate to it were to be brought for 
sacrifice (as will be described below), it would not do to com- 
mence too early with the lunar year ; but so often as by keeping 
to it they were so njuch behind-hand with the crops, that their 
was a danger of not being able to bring these first-fruits, they 
were compelled to insert an extra month before the regular 
twelve, in order to get right with the solar year. They were, 
therefore, always cognizant and observant of the solar year 
as well, and as a matter of course they were quite well 
acquainted with the intercalary days of the Egyptians and 
Syrians, though they could not employ them in the same 
way, when the lunar year was to remain the basis of the 
whole calendar, and all that was wanted was to ensure corre- 
spondence between it and the solar year. And we have in the 
above-mentioned history of the Flood * a clear proof of how 

' This name n^. " Hebrew and Ca- rather a poetical expression, although even 
naanitish (Pha»nician), Aramaic. Ethiopic. l^*" P^®^ J""'^ ^ frequently use the other 



and Himjaric, and that it was once also 



term. 



' B'^PI. The interchange of these two 



Arabic is proved by it* derivation ;^, ,\j. ^^' ' "« mtercnange or tnese two 

C_"^ names keeps pace almost evenly with that 

It 18, therefore, undoubtedly the earliest, explained above of the designation of the 

and hence the most widely extended particular months. 
Semitic word ; but in Hebrew it is very • P. 342. 

rarely used in plain narration, and ia 
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perfectly the mutual relations of the two calendars were under- 
stood, at any rate, in thought, and could be represented in 
narration. 

This insertion of an extra month * whenerer it seemed 
needful to revert to the solar year is an extremely simple pro- 
cess ; and, in contradistinction to the far more complicated 
Egyptian calendar, its very simplicity might recommend it to a 
mind like that of Moses. But how the insertion of a new month 
was arranged and proclaimed throughout the whole population, 
whether it commenced when the first light of the new-moon 
was again visible in the heavens,* or whether a more artificial 
process was adopted — these are questions which happen not to 
be alluded to in the Old Testament. 

3. Early civilised nations like the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, calculated, in addition to the simple year, longer series 
of years in various ways, the latter diflerently from the former.' 
But it will be shown below that those which Moses established 
were of a distinct kind ; and the only point of importance here 
is that if those other nations had their longer periods, he could 
the more easily establish similar ones in his own way. 



I. The Sabbath-Month and the Seven Annual 

Festivals. 

1. The Traces op Pee-Mosaic Festivals. 

It may be assumed from the general considerations already 
adduced that Israel celebrated certain festivals long prior to 
those instituted by Moses; and according to all tokens, the 
constituent elements of the latter were essentially based upon 
such earlier festivals. But it is equally certain that these pre- 
Mosaic festivals were pure nature-festivals. In the changes of 
the seasons, and of the phenomena of heaven, nature always 
386 displays a gracious adaptation to the needs of man, giving hhn 

' Which in the hinjpiage of the later Jer. xxxi. 6. The seventh day cf the 

Aramaic times was only a new Adar^ i.e. month spoken of in Ez^ xlr. 20 is not 

last month. the sabbath ; but it follows from Dan. x. 

» As was the case according to the 2-4 that the festival at the commencement 

description in the M. n3K*n C'N'I. ii. 1 sqq. of the first month might extend orep two 

during the final poriod before the second days, which is important on accoant of 

destruction of Jenisalom, and certainly what is said below, p. 366. 

this would have been the simplest for all • For the Babylonian cycles of 



the sacerdotal occupations. Comp. the see Berossos inG. Synkellos CKrfmc^. i.p. 

Jahrhb. der Bihl. Wiss. xi. s. 263 sqq., and 38 Goar ; for the Egypti&n, see LeoeiDt 

also what is said in the second edition Chronclogie^ i. b. 160 sqq, 
of the PropheU qf the Old Tutament on 
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special opporfciinities and intervals, when he may rest for a 
considerable while from his ordinary toil and devote himself 
nnreservedly to higher thoughts. Hence, among the most 
ancient nations, these festivals of the earliest type bore a great 
resemblance to one another ; and the people of Israel had, in 
this respect, no preeminence over other nations, especially 
those nearly related to itself. 

1. We may be sure that the celebration of the new-moon 
and of the fulUmoon was as customary in primitive times 
among the people of Israel as it is to this day among certain 
heathen races, especially the Hindoos, and in religions derived 
from Hindoostan.* Of the primitive celebration of the new- 
moon very important traces were preserved in the Mosaic 
arrangements, as will be explained below. That the full-moon, 
too, was originally celebrated in Israel, is proved by Jahveism 
placing the great spring- and autumn-festivals on the day of 
the full-moon, the 14th or 15th of their respective months.* 
The celebration of these two great annual festivals was so 
inseparably connected, down to the latest times, w ith the middle 
of the month, that all members of the community, who, either 
on account of bodily impurity,' or of being at a distance, had 
been unable to celebrate the Passover at the great gathering of 
the nation, were to keep it on the corresponding day a month 
later.* Again, the first king of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 887 
when he wished the great autumn-festival to be connected with 
a new order of affairs for his subjects, had still to place it on 
the corresponding day of the following month.* 

Where two externally distinct festivals are contained within 
a perpetually recurring circle, they readily seek to be dis- 
tinguished from one another by internal marks also, as will 
be shown to have been the case in regard to the spring- and 
autumn-festivals. Whether a similar internal difference was 
traditionally observed between the celebration of the new-moon 
and of the fuU-moon, may at first sight appear doubtful. For 

' Gomp. Manu, ri. 9 sq. MaxMiiller's and the new-moons are still spoken of 

HtMtory of Sanskrit Lit. p. 490 ; Wilson's in general terms as sacred, although the 

Visknu'fiirdna, pp. 145, 275 nt, 538 nt ; thought of the full- and new-moons of the 

De la Lonb^re's Ikdcriptii-n du royaume seventh month may predominate in the 

de Sianiy i. pp. 347, 351. Amont^ the mind of the poet 
Buddhists in Arrachan and elsewhere even " P. 1 49 sqq. 

all the four quarters of the moon (the * Acconling to the Book of Origins, 
origin of the we^k of seyen days, p. 98) Num. ix. 9-13. Eyen the whole corn- 
are 'still solemnised, see American Oriented munitj when it was prevented from cele- 
Jaumalt i. p. 238 sq. ; Spence-Hard/s brating the passover in its proper month, 
Eattem Monachism^ p. 236 sqq. For the postponed it to the corresponding date in 
Chinese customs pee above, p. 98. the next month, 2 Chron. xxx. 2 sq. 

s In the later Ps. lixii. 4 [8] the full- * 1 Kings xii. 32, comp. Hiit. iv. 27. 
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it is impossible to apply the distinction lying close to hand, 
which would make the celebration of the new-moon preemi- 
nently a penance with expiatory-offerings as its predominant 
feature, while the celebration of the full-moon would be mainlr 
expressive of joy; since all oar present knowledge goes to 
show that the new-moon, as the appearance of new light, was 
celebrated as a purely joyous festival.* Another distinction 
between them was, however, possible, and everything goes to 
show that this was permanently kept up. The full-moon was 
most suitable for great national festivals in those countries 
where the whole nation from far and near collected around its 
principal Sanctuary ; in countries, therefore, where they might 
make their pilgrimage thither during the preceding nights, 
and commence the festival itself under the cool moon-shine.' 
The festival of the new-moon, on the other hand, bore more 
appropriately in every respect a domestic character ; and all 
recognisable traces indicate that even in Israel this always 
continued to be its prevailing character. 

No doubt lunar celebrations would as good as lose all 
meaning if a nation substituted artificial for natural months. 
But the ancient people of Israel, as we have shown above,* in 
388 addition to reckoning by the solar year, always continued to 
reckon also by the lunar year, and to bring the two into 
harmony by inserting an extra month every third year. It is 
true, we do not possess any direct testimony to this, but every- 
thing indicates it to have been the case. In particular, the 
two annual principal festivals were so largely dependent upon 
the arrtingements of husbandry, and hence of the solar year, 
that this of itself would ensure a sufficiently speedy return to 
the solar calendar. 

We have also already seen * that the week of seven days, as 
the approximate quarter of a month, had been long establishetl 
in pre-Mosaic days, both in Israel, and among many other 
nations.* But the very rigidity with which Moses connected 
this weekly period with the number seven, caused it to pursue 

* Conip. the passages quoted below in eessetl a certain sanKity; comp. Mahibh. 
respoct to the new-moon. SAritri. cl. 25; Wil^n's Vishnu- Purdma^ 

* Juvt as in those regions such festi- p 275 w^; Journal of the liotfol Asiatic 
vals even now eommenco with dances at Society, ix. p. 84-86. The same, how- 
night, see Layard's ^'ineveK i. P- 120. ever, was also the case with the diys from 

■ P. 343 sq. the tenth to the twelfth, p. 87 sq. which 

* P. 08 sqq. \» explained by what is said on p. 98. 

* Anionff the Hindoos the seventh or In the lunar month of certain Negro 
the eighth and the fourteenth day of every nices it is still the Tuesday, not the Saturn 
month (termed panuin, i.e. knots, divi- day, which is deemed holy, see Au.lamd, 
bioiis) have fiom the earliest times pott- 1839, s. 1300. 
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an independent course by the side of the lunar period, without 
accommodating itself to the latter. 

2. Of Annual festivals there were at any rate two recognised 
in Israel prior to Moses, one in spring, and one in autiimn. 
These are the two — almost given of themselves in the great 
order of the phenomena of the heavens and the soil — which 
appear again among all the races consanguineous with Israel, 
as well as other primitive nations, as the most original of all 
annual festivals, and which, in particular, were to be found 
among the ancient Arabs.* Now the intimate way in which they 
were associated with the arrangements of agriculture and the 
entire life of nature, from the earliest times, gave rise to a con- 
trast between them, through which the spring-festival received 
an entirely different significance and external character from 
the autumn-festival. 

In autumn, after the gathering of all the crops of the year, 
including the latest, such as fruit and grapes, is complete, it is 
to this day in those warm regions a very prevalent and extremely 
ancient custom among the settled population, to spend certain 
special days of leisure and rejoicing out in the open air, living in 
arbours or tents, and there celebrating a great festival of thanks- 389 
giving and gladness. To keep, about this time, such a festival of 
arbours (as it was briefly termed), was always customary also in 
Israel; * and if the people gradually learned later to abandon the 
habit of marching in great crowds out into the open fields, and 
there building arbours for the autumn, such erections were at any 
rate set up on a small scale at the traditional period for the fes- 
tival, on the roofs of the houses, in courts, or in market-places.' 
Hence this festival always retained in Israel a strong relish of the 
country. While the arbours were still built in the open fields, 
it was usual to form solemn processions, in which the people 
bore ripe lemons, and other such fruits, as well as tufts of palms 
and branches of cypresses and willows.* In later times the 

' It has not been sufficiently noticed of splendour' and 'tree rich in foliage' 

how closely, in the ancient Arabian calen- are plHinly half poetical; the former is 

dar, the Muhiirram (the first month r*>c- probably the citron, the latter the cypress, 

koning from tJie autumn) and the R^eb It need hardly be said that ^^"ly^ is still 

(the .seventh) correspond with one another dependent upon njy. The Samaritans 
as festival months ; comp. Jahbb. der Bibl, j rr • ^y \ 

Wiss. X. 8. 169 sq.. and what is said ?°*^ Karaites adhered more closely to the 

\yQ\^^^ letter of this passage, disallowing all 

9^i.-r>i rr\ ' ' T '"An farther decorations; comp. F. P. Bayer 

Tl^'^?^n^r?^"^^^^™"•*^^ Dtnumismbr. Sam. pp. 128-138^- 
comp. Ho8. xii. 10 [9], where tenU are once ^^^„g ^^e Babylonians the great Sakean 

menuonea. festival was a corresponding celebration. 

» Neh. vin. 16. But even among the Nestoriaos, Jakobites, 

* This is the meaning of the words and others, as well as among the Moham- 

in Ley. xxiii. 40 ; the exprebsiuns ' tree med&os of those regiooB, a shtep-offering 
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more elaborate arboura within the city would be constracted of 
olive-branches, palm-tufts, myrtle, and cypress-boughs.^ Even 
the magnificent libations of wine and water, which are men- 
tioned from the time of the second temple,* may have had some 
ancient prototype, although it is not alluded to in the ancient 
law. With usages like these, as well as with costly sacriGces, 
the celebration of the autumn-festival would be kept up for a 
much longer time than the spring- festival. The great relaxa- 
tion of the year was then sought and celebrated. 

Totally different from this was the nature of the spring- 
festival. It was not so simple as the other, but, in the people 
of Israel, as ivell as other ancient nations, always possessed 
390 something of a double character. On the one hand, there was 
the presentation of the first-fruits of the new-year, accompanied 
by pious vows and prayers on behalf of the hoped-for blessings 
of the entire coming year. In Canaan, however, corn ripens so 
early in the year that the first-fruits of barley might be brought 
very soon after the spring equinox, at any rate from certain 
very favourably situated districts, e.g. the fields about the 
southern end of the Jordan, and the harvest of every kind of 
corn was over a good while before the expiration of our spring.* 
Now just as the earliest forms of every kind of sacrifice always 
include a human participation, so was it particularly to be 
with this primitive sacrifice. The first ears of barley just 
acquired were on the same day in part rapidly ground to flour 
and baked to unleavened bread, in part merely roasted at the 
fire or pounded in a mortar. The roasted, or pounded portion, 
was especially used for offering up on the altar, the unleavened 
bread as sacrificial bread for the human beings.* A natural 
addition to this was devoting an entire sheaf of the fresh ears 
to the altar. In these rites it was a stringent law that, until 
such a sacrifice was completely accomplished, none might dare 
to eat of the new bread.* 

But, at the same time, the spring, coinciding with the com- 
mencement of the new year, is always a period of serious reflec- 

in autumn has held its ground. See still found ripe bariej in the neighboor- 

Badger's Nentoriam, u p. 229 sqq. hood of Jerusalem, De Loeii Sametis, p. 69 

» NVh. viii. lo sq. (Tobler). 

' See Mtithnah Sukka, iy. eq. Allu- * According to the rmj ancient pas- 
sion to it is made in John vii. 37 sq. — sage from the Book of Coyenants, Josh. 
It is intelligible that many superficial T. 11 n., comp. Lev. ii. 14-16, and the 
heathens regan.led this as a festival cele- representation of the Book of Origins, 
brated in honour of B,lcchu^ see Hist. v. Num. xv. 17-21. That it was the fint- 
470 nt If AndFiutnTcKs Quasi. Conviv.iv. fruits of barl<«j follows both from the 
6. 1. 2. Comp. albo the passage in Cur- nature of the case and from 2 Kings iv. 
tiua' Qnelimschriflent s. 16. 42. 

* Eight da/s after Easter Theodoricns * Le?. zziiL 14. 
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tion and anxious care for the future, of obscure transition over 
to a mysterious unknown, and of upward-gating anxiety about 
the blessing or the bane which may be expected from heaven. 
At this period, therefore, man felt himself most strongly im- 
pelled every year to offer, wherever practicable, sacrifices of 
purification and reconciliation, not alone on account of par- 
ticular transgressions of which he knew himself to be gujilty, 
but also to secure the divine exemption and grace generally on 391 
the occasion of this uncertain transition, so that, as it were, if 
during the new year, his God were to visit him and call him 
to account. He might not slay him, as he perhaps deserved, 
but might graciously pass him over. Thus in the people 
of Israel, from the earliest times, an atonement-offering was 
an indispensable constituent of every spring-festival. It is 
called by a name of unmistakeable antiquity, not occurring in 
any other connection, Pascha, i.e. passover, exemption,* and 
even its usages as they were preserved in Jahveism betray a 
pre-Mosaic period. Even in the later times it ever continued 
to be a proper domestic sacrifice, which every household offered 
for its own exemption. Hence it was always to consist of a 
male animal, either of the sheep or goat kind, since such a one 
might generally be consumed at one meal by the members of a 
single household. If, however, there was a household of too 
few members, as many neighbours were to be brought in as 
would ensure its being wholly consumed.* This offering, itself 392 

> This is the explanation of the name 1849, s. 466, 518. 
int^^ntionally given Ex. xii. 18, 23, 27, « Ex. xii. 4. 43-46. We have a 

comp Is. XXXI. 6 (see also theJahhh. der parallel usage in IslAm in the sheep and 

Bihl W18S. vii. 8. 165 sq.). Closely cor- ^^^ ^^ich anniiaUy on the tenth day of 

ivsponding is, therefore, the name rk the Muharram are to be slain in the valley 

Zia$aHipia in Philo, VUa M08, 111. 29, jdina (MunA) on the slope of the mouri- 

comp. Aristotle in Euseb. Eccle9. Hist. vii. tain Arafat, not far from Mecca. This 

32. This also gives the explanation of yg^ge ig described by Burckhardt, Travels 

the custom <rf keeping the doors of the ,'^ Arabia, ii. p. 56 sqq. ; it has survived 

temple optm during the night of the pass- fro^ primitive times, and is one in which 

over, which may have survived from a jt jg ^^g^ easy to recognise the traces of 

very eariy date, Josephus, Anfiq. x%nii. primitive pre-Mosaic religion among the 

2. 2. The Arabians term this sacnfice nations connected with Israel. Still more 

▼erv correctly^ W. i e ths redemvtUm I^^a^l®!' however, was the sacrificial lamb 

' J'^i»\ilV •• P ^ slain previous to the time of Mohammed in 

and they are therefo''® in the habit of the spri ng month R^eb (for the Muharmm 

adding the cognomen AbulfidA to the wasoriginally in the autumn), H&ritsil/^la//. 

namelsmail.— We have cl.Hewhere alluded ver. 69 Schol. For similar instances 

(Hist. iii. 136 sq.) to the fact that already among the Jezids and Hindoos see Badger's 

in early days (as well as at the time of Nestorians/i, p. 119 sq., 125. — It would 

Christ) public executions used to be con- appear from Deut xvi. 1 sq., as though 

nected with this as the great purificatory it were also allowed to sacrifice cattle ; 

festival ; comp. Mishnah Sanhcdrin, v- 4 but according to 2 Chron. zxxv. 7-9, these 

(whore it is asserted of all festivals) ; a ought to be regarded as a subsidiary 

similar instance occurs in Porphyry, De offering, or rather as a thank-offering fo 

JJbstin. ii. 54, and still in Africa, Ausland, t he first day of the principal festivaL 
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simply termed paschay was unmistaieably an expiatory-offering, 
but the way of sacrificing it, even in the later times, was Yery 
different from the procedure with the regular expiatory-offerings. 
The head of the family, down to the latest times, himself slew 
the animal,* and streaJced with its blood the lintel and door- 
posts of the house, as though to make atonement for the whole 
house and all who were contained therein celebrating the 
festival.* The bloodless animal, next to be made ready for the 
table, was not cut up into joints, but slowly roasted before the 
sacrificial fire with its limbs intact, to give, as it were, the 
clearest indication that a creature, which had but just ceased 
to live, had fallen, intact as it was, for men.' The only accom- 
paniment permitted to the dish were certain bitter herbs.* 

The accomplishment of a closer union between these two 
solemnities of the spring offered no great difficulties. The 
entire twofold celebration could not become such a joyous 
festival as that of autumn ; in contrast to the latter, it became 
one of a very stern character. It was commenced with the expia- 
tory-offering which was to be made in every house ; not till man 
was thus purified could he venture to offer the first-fruits m 
public, and eat thereof himselfl But even the unleavened 
bread, which was then eaten as a sacrifice, — composed of a pure 
unmixed substance, and made with the greatest simplicity and 
absence of all seasoning — ^might represent both the sternness 
and anxious care of that day, so that it might also be termed 
* bread of tribulation.' • 



2. The Festal Institutions established by Moses. 

393 In some such way as this, sacred times were observed in 
Israel before Moses ; and if, in addition to those we have 
mentioned, there were others, which was very probably the case, 
they were assuredly of less importance, and their celebration 
not so universal. 

The superior mind of Moses was preeminently successful in 
bringing, out of the idea of the Sabbath, into this whole 

' According to Ex. xii. 6; at a later time this went out of usage, 
date the Levites were also employed in ■ Ex. xii. 7, sq., 46; Num ix. 12: 

this, Ezra Ti. 20, comp. 2 Chroo. xxix. 24 comp. Justin contr. Trypk. zl. The 

frqq. custom does not occur in connectioo with 

' Ex. xii. 7, 22 sq., comp. Ezek. ix. any other sacrifices in the Old Testament. 
4; ApoeaL vii. 1-8. and similar cases * Ex. xii. 8, Num. ix. 11 — Kor the 

above, p. 159 and 279 ; for a parallel passover among the modem Samaritans 

Boman custom see Bottiger^s Kl. archdol. see also Petermann in the D. ZeittAr.f. 

Schriften, i. s. 153; see too G. Miiller's ckr, Wis^ensch., 1853, 8. 201 aq. 
Amerik, Vrrd., s, 891 sq. At a later * Dent zvi. 3, 
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series of possible sacred times, a single thought, and hence 
one firm connecting medium, and equally clear and beautiful 
bond of union. Just this fact may be most completely . 
recognised from the still extant remains of the Book of 
Origins.^ The new constitution would of course remodel many 
details entirely afresh, and many others it would establish more 
permanently ; but, in the main, all that was done was to breathe 
upon things a spirit which transformed into harmony with 
Jahveism the meaning and purpose of all festive celebrations 
generally, and of individual festivals in particular. Thus very 
many of the earlier practices were still retained, and may be 
easily recognised under a transparent veil. It was character- 
istic of the whole of Jahveism * that the worship of Jahveh by 
the priests should run parallel with that by the community ; and 
especially at the celebration of these festivals must this duality 
everywhere find expression. Parallel with all that the people 
were directed to do on the festivals, indeed independent of all 
this, arrangements were made for a sacerdotal celebration of 
every festival, with appropriate sacrifices and other rites. In 
particular, on festivals the sacerdotal sacrifices were increased. 
They accompanied the daily ofiering spoken of above,* but 
themselves assumed different forms in accordance with the 
various significance of the special festal days ; and here we can 
observe an arrangement no less elaborate, though probably not 
equally ancient. The particulars are the following : 

1. The commencement of the year, or at any rate of the 
first year, was fixed for the first month whose full-moon follows 
the spring equinox. This month the Book of Origins always 
terms simply the firaty and counts the others in succession from 394 
it. In the Book of Covenants, on the other hand, it is called 
the Ear-month, as in it the ears of corn ripened.* Starting with 
this point, the annual autumn-festival was fixed for the seventh 
month. For the autumn-festival, occurring at a time when all 

* Lev. xxiii. ; oomp. Num. xxviii. sq., wholly different commencement for the 
and Ex. xii. sq. year, similar to that which was ciistomarv 

« P. 113 sqq. in Syria, and which from the time of the 

» P. 116. SelcucidfiB prevailed even among the Jews 

* Ex. xxiii. 16; whence the expres- in their civic life. As a fact, commencing 
sion in the passages Ex. xiii. 4, Deut. the year in autumn, or still bettor after 
zvi. 1, may be derived; comp. on the thegreat autumn festival, was best adapted 
other hand Ex. xii. 2, Lev. xxiii 5, Num. to agricultural economy ; and it is possible 
xxviii. 16.— With this is unmistakeably that in ancisnt Israel it was for tne most 
connected another deviation of the Book part only the priests who always observed 
of Covenants : the autumn-month, the the spring commencement required by the 
seventh according to the Book of Origins, Book of Origins, and certainly also by 
is here the last in the year, Ex. xxiii. 16, Moses. See p. 342. 

oomp. xxxiv. 22. This presupposes a 

A A 2 
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business can easilj be suspended, was traditionally the greater 
of the two annual festivals, and was celebrated, not only with 
the greatest joy, but with the most universal participation of the 
people, and was readily extended to the longest period. It was 
from the first a true national holiday ; it was often termed simply 
* the festival,' ^ and even within Jahveism it could never lose 
this, its natural feature. This was already reason enough why 
the autumn-month should tend to become, more than all the 
rest, the proper sabbath-month; and as the seventh in the 
series to form the exalted summit of the year, for which all the 
preceding festivals prepared the way, and after which everything 
quietly came down to the ordinary course of life, until the com- 
mencement of a new festal circle. 

Hence this month was to be distinguished from all the rest, 
and receive a sacred consecration, by its new-moon being saluted 
more solemnly than that of any other, and even being exalted 
to the dignity of a special annual festival. With the remaining 
J95 new-moons the law concerned itself but little. It was the ancient 
traditional custom for all the members of a family to celebrate 
them at home ; * in ordinary life they were on a par with the 
weekly sabbaths;' on the part of the priests they were, it is true, 
honoured as proper festivals, with rich sacrifices, viz. seven 
lambs, two head of cattle, a ram, and an expiatory-he-goat* 
But the law never insisted on their celebration by the whole 
people, or placed them on a level with the sabbaths. On the 
seventh new-moon, however, there was to be a public celebration 
of a great festival by all the people, during which work was 
suspended, and the importance of the occasion was to be loudly 
proclaimed by the priests from the Sanctuary.* It is therefore 
manifest that, at least according to the original intention of the 
legislator, this one new-moon, in the series of sacred days, was 
alone to be of real moment to the whole nation ; and the law 
would hardly have remonsti*ated if all the rest had gradually 
ceased to be observed by the people. 

2. While the gpreat autumn-festival remained fixed for the 
fall-moon of the seventh month, the corresponding spring- 
festival was appointed for the same day of the first month, so 

ffdfifitera toe, eit. Gomp. also the lately re- 
covered pussage in Clemens Rom. Horn. 
xix. 22, where the new-moon is still pUced 
by the side of the Sabbath, and bean too 
the worst significance. 

* Amos Tiii. 6, Judith yiiL 6. 
^ Num. xxriii. 11-15. 

• LeT. zziii. 23-25, Norn. jou. l-«, 
comp. z. 10. 



■ Hos. xii. 10 [9], Is. zzx. 29, comp. 
FK. Zach. ziT. 18 sq. Deut. xxxi, 10 sq. 1 
Kings xii. 32, Ps. cxviii. 

« 1 Sam. XX. 6, 24. 27. From ver. 27 
we see that the new-moon was celebrated 
bj a feast on the day after its first ap- 
pearance, and not till then ; hence the 
«-poKovfii)vui and wovfiritfidt Judith viii. 6, 
corresponding to the wpocdfifiara and 
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that their dates marked the commencement of two nearly equal 
halves of the year. Each of them had essentially the same 
dignity, and hence properly entirely similar arrangements. 
Nevertheless, their different place in the year produced a dis- 
tinction between them. Jn the first place, the whole character 
of the spring-festival was far more serious than that of the 
autumn-festival ; and, secondly, the whole series of celebrations 
during the first half of the year was related to those of the 
second half, as the weaker to the stronger, as a mighty upheaval 
to its necessarily still more weighty subsidence. 

Just as every great sacrifice may be initiated by an expia- 896 
tory-offering,* and just as a suitable preparation and purifica- 
tion should form the commencement of every sacrjd action,* 
so each of these two great annual festivals was preceded by 
a special festival of expiation, which was celebrated with 
great solemnity, in accordance with the serious nature of Jah- 
veism. The principal festival itself, both in the autumn and in 
the spring, commenced immediately after the full-moon, and 
therefore on the fifteenth day of the month, and lasted an entire 
week ; even here the number seven succeeded, in keeping its 
ground. Nevertheless, this sanctification of a whole week was 
not meant to prevent the people from doing any work whatever 
for the entire space of seven days. It was only on the first, or 
also on the last as well, that ordinary occupations were to be sus- 
pended as on the sabbath,' and great congregational meetings 
held. In other respects all these days were only distinguished 
sacerdotally by richer sacrifices. On the other hand, the pre- 
paratory expiatory-festival was limited to a single day for both 
festivals, and originally at any rate it was fixed for the tenth 
of the month, both in spring and autumn, this being a day not 
too distant from the fifteenth, and, moreover, possessing, on its 
own account, a certain primitive sanctity.* 

And as each principal festival had its preparatory expiation, 397 

' Pp. 67 sq. 131. Isl&mttill retAins some traces of the same 

' Pp. 42 8q. 106. sacred numbers manifestly derived from 

• In this sense the first day of un- pre-Mosaic times. The tenth of AfMAarram 

leavened bread is expressly caUed a ^^^ ^^ Dulhfigg'eh are both days of great 

• Sabbath,' viz. in brief phrases where the importance in the arrangement of the 

meaning cannot be mistaken, Lev. xxiii. festivals, see above p. 363 nt 2, Shahras- 

11. 16; the meaning of this is always tAni's JSTmtAi/.p. 442sq.,andBiirckhardts 

made clear by descriptions such as vew. 1^ai>eU in Arabia, i. p. 266, 823, 11. p. 66, 

7. 8, 21, 25, 28, 35, 86 ; Ex. xii. 16. The 76 ; Bartletts Forty Days in th$ Desert, 

more definite name for a day thus resem- P- ^^^- ^^he same is the case with the 

bUng the sabbath was. however, rtnstf ^°^^ ^t the lunar month of August 

J • J A„ ^ ' l'''^^, among the Jeildi, see Ainewopth'BTVatt:/*, 

derived from n?^?. ii. p.lsfi. 

« P. 98. It is really remarkable that 
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BO too each was not brought to a conclasion withont a joyous 
holiday, which equally with the former, lasted bnt one day. 
Each of these annual festal seasons accordingly was divided 
into three particular celebrations : the preparatory, the princi- 
pal, and the concluding, festivals. 

The preparatory festival of the spring celebration was the 
Paschoy to whose fame so many causes had contributed,* and 
which even in Jahveism never lost its character of a purely 
domestic expiatory-offering. That the law originally intended 
it to be observed on the tenth day of the month is unmis- 
takeable. The corresponding expiatory-festival in the autumn 
is fixed for that date ; and even the Book of Origins orders the 
paschal sacrificial animal to be selected and held in readiness 
on the tenth.' But just as it was this sacrifice generally at 
which the domestic and national customs held their ground 
most tenaciously, so here too the custom was retained of con- 
necting it as closely as possible with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. Not till the fourteenth, during the last three hours 
before, and the first three after, sunset,' was the sacrificial 
animal slain and eaten. Thus, in contradistinction to the 
ordinary sacrifices, it remained a real night-offering, with 
which man entered upon a new period. But in this sense it 
was always appointed for the fourteenth, and in the earliest 
times at least, the view was strictly upheld that the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread did not begin till the following morning.* 
On the side of the priests this fourteenth day was not further 
celebrated.* But for the primitive religion this festival of 
purification with the succeeding principal celebration was 
always deemed an absolutely indispensable sacred rite for 
398 every single household, and indeed for every adult male — a rite 
which might not be omitted in any year whatever, and was on 
a par with circumcision, or rather was something even still 
more sacred.^ Just because this remained the sole purificatory 

> P. 353 8q. (p. 161 t9qq. of the Ethiopic text), de- 

« Ex. xii, 3-6. comp. too what is tennines that the paaaorer shall be ob- 

remarked in Hist. ii. p. 246 sq. "f^®?. ^1°'?. ^« J^ ^^^ ?f ^\ ^'^ 5° 

. ^, . . r -1 ^Yie third third of the night, bnt that the 

■ Thi8 18 at any rate the most pro- giayiog shaU take pUce in thie last ihiid 

bablo meaning of the phrase O^^yin ^3 of the day. 

Ex. xii. 6, Lev. xxiii. 6. Lehrb. § 180 a, * Josh. v. 11, comp. Lev. xxiii. 5 sq., 

a1x)ut the meaning of which there has Kum. xx\'iii. 16 sq. 
been much controversy among later writers. * This follows plainly from Num. 

The Pharisees and the Rabbis wanted to zxviii. 16 sq. 

limit this period to the eariier hours before • According to p. 110, with the con- 
sunset, the Samaritans and Karaites to sequences already treated mors fnUy on 
those aftop sunset. It is worthy of p. 349 sq. 
notice how the Lib, Jubilorum, xlix. 
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sacrifice which the individual had personally to oflFer, it was 
regarded, in the light of the extreme reverence in which the 
bloody sacrifice was held, as an annual debt which he was 
bound to pay unless he would make himself unworthy of 
membership in the communion. Hence comes its significance 
as a Sacrament. Only men were to partake of it, as circum- 
cision applied only to them ; and no portion of the sacrificial 
flesh might remain over even to the following morning.* But 
when in later days,* they became the more scrupulously anxious 
about purification, the closer the contact into which they were 
perpetually coming with the heathen, a law was even passed 
that no one might eat the passover who had on the same day 
entered a heathen house.' 

The principal festival, lasting a whole week, but only 
observed as a solemn day of rest on the first and last day, was 
properly the Feast of Unleavened Bread, which was to be eaten 
during the entire week. That this unleavened bread was 
originaUy made of the very first ears of the barley-harvest 
(barley being the com which ripens earliest), is quite indis- 
putable.* But the Book of Origins already ceases to require 
definitely that it shall be made from the first harvest of the 
year, and as an historical fact circumstances soon arose which 
made this at times impossible. For if this festival in the 
second and third lunar year kept falling earlier and earlier, the 
commencement of the harvest would take place too late for it 
to be possible for the whole nation to eat imleavened bread 
made from it; the usage in this respect must become less 
stringent. Nevertheless, the original meaning of this festival 359 
was restored in another way, viz., by the rise of the custom for 
the priests, at any rate, to offer on the second day of the feast a 
fresh sheaf of barley in the name of the whole people. This 
might be deemed symbolic of the commencement of the whole 
corn-harvest, and it was expressly ordained that, previous to 

* Ex. xii. 10, comp. ver. 46 ; even in enjoiDs for the time of the temple in 

the very ancient utterance Ex. xxiii. 18, Jerusalem that the blood must be sprinkled 

the words 'offering' and 'festival-offer- upon the base of the altar and the fat 

ing ' denote especially the passover, as is cast into the fire, 
expressly explained in the repetition of * P. lt)d nt. 5. 

tho Fourth Namitor, Ex. xxxiv. 25. At ■ According to John xviii. 28. Tho 

the passf>ver, therefore, as a sacrifice regulation of the schools then in force 

largely left to individuals but stringently was by no means deduced merely from 

obf ervetl, everything holds good which the words Deut xvi. 4 ; it followed fwm 

was said about thank-offerings on p. 5^ ; the entire nystom of the later days, and is 

and in the ca.so of the strictest thank- only accidentally wanting from the pre- 

offerinfi:s the same stringency prevailed, sent Tnlmud. 
Lev. xxii. 29 sq.— The Lif»er Juhihrum, * P. 362. 

xlix. (p. 163 of the Ethiopia) dibtinctly 
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its presentation none might eat of the new com in any form 
whatever. The day was to be marked, at any rate by the 
priests, like a simple sabbath of the second rank, i.e., with one 
sacrificial lamb in addition to the daily allowance of two.' In 
proportion, however, as the unleavened bread lost its natoral 
significance, the more available did it become for receiving a 
higher, more spiritual, meaning which would not be nuappro- 
priate to the rank of this festival. The very close connection of 
the passover as a strict expiatory-festival with this principal cele- 
bration (for the two were only separated by a night),* caused 
the idea of a serious cleansing and purification to be continually 
passing over from the former to the latter. Thus unleavened 
bread soon came to be regarded not only as suitable for a 
serious time, but also as a symbol of that purity of the whole 
house, which was to be sought after afresh in the new-year ; 
and the custom grew up of scrupulously removing, previous to 
this feast, every remnant of leavened bread.* 

The joyous concluding holiday in the spring was postponed 
till somewhat later, in order that an interval might elapse 
during which the whole corn-harvest could be brought to a 
4C0 close, even if the principal festival was celebrated quite early 
in the year. This interval was to extend from the first day 
after the fifteenth, — from that day, therefore, which was deemed 
the day of consecration for the corn-harvest,* — for exactly seven 
weeks, as though this period, defined by the sacred number, 
were the consecrated spring-time during which the sickle was 
busy throughout the whole land until the blessing had been 
fully reaped in the harvest of every kind of corn. The day 
immediately following — the fiftieth day (Whitsuntide) — became 
accordingly the day of jubilee for the completed corn-harvest. 
It was named * the festival of the corn-harvest,* • or more 
definitely * the day of the first-fruits,' • and also * the festival of 



* P. 116. Ler. xxiii. 9-14. eren reckoned from the foarteenth daj. 

• The Book of Origins, in pMsages £zek. xlv. 21-24, comp. ver. 25. The 
like Ler. xxiii. 5 sq.. Num. xxriii. 16 sq., same variation extends to the New Tevta- 
xxxiii. 3, distinguishes both festivals ment, Mark xiv. 12 (Matt xxvi. 17) Luke 
accurately enough, but in other passages xxii. 7. 

■when it describt-s everything at greater • Ex. xii. 15-20, xiii. 7. This throw- 
length (Ex. xii. 14-20, xiii. 3-10) it ing away of all leaven corresponds with 
cleiirly shows how much the two ran into the custom of throwing awMy all old 
one another by its time. The earlier dothesand food during the Hindoo penance 
Br>ok of Covenants distinguishes the Feast in the autumn-mocth, Manu, vi. 15. 
of Unleavened Bread most sharply, Ex. * P. 359. 

xxiii. 15: at a later date the distinction * In the Book of CoTenants, Ex. 

altogether ceased, and the name Passover xxiii. 16 

became the prevalent one, Deut. xvi. * Book of Originf, Num. zxriiL 26. 

1-6, 80 that the festival of seven days if 
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the (seven) weeks/* For then, in addition to the other 
appointed sacrifices, two loaves of wheat, made, moreover, of 
leavened bread as at a joyous festival and in contrast to that 
of Easter, were offered as the sacred first-fruits of the new wheat 
now gathered into the threshing-floors.* Throughout the entire 
nation too it was deemed one of the higher duties that every 
household should itself bring such a gift of first-fruits to the 
holy place, consisting of grains either roasted or pounded in the 
raw state.' Thus the presentation of the first-fruits which 
assumed such importance in Jahveism ^ was principally con- 
nected with this joyous annual holiday. — 

The preparatory celebration in the autumn which took 
place on the tenth day of the seventh month was essentially 
distinguished from that of the spring in not being a terror- 
stricken celebration at the commencement of the year, which 
sought to avert the perils of the dim future and, as it were, the 
wrath of a new coming God, but in being rather a pure feast of 
penance which endeavoured to expiate all the human and 401 
national transgressions and impurities which had occurred 
during the year. For although the searching stringency of 
Jahveism, already described, required that every, even the 
smallest, impurity and defilement which had been contracted 
should be immediately expiated, yet the higher religion was 
well aware how little all the secret and slowly advancing dese- 
crations were actually removed from the entire community. 
Hence this universal festival of penance and expiation was 
established in order that even all these might be expiated as 
far as human labour could avail, and that the community, as 
free as possible from all guilt, might celebrate with joyous 
feelings the great happy festival of the year which immediately 
followed. Both this origin and purpose and also its name, 
feast of expiation* show its genuine Mosaic character. Here, 
more than in any other, the entire purpose and the absolute 
stringency of the higher religion found expression, and it was 
certainly this religion which first founded the festival. Only 
in one of its rites which, strictly speaking, is hardly essential, 
do we find a remnant of pre-Mosaic belief and life. The festi- 

* Dent. xri. 9-11, after Lev. xziiu both pnssagw may be quoted here and 
15 sq.; comp. also Num. zzTiii. 26.| have the above meaning ia indubitable. 

* Lev. zxiii. 17, 20. The Book of Covenants apeaks very 
'According to an earlier author, briefly on the point, Ex. xxiii. 19. Comp. 

Lev. li. 14-16, and in different language above p. 362, nt 4. 

according to the Book of Origina, Num. * P. 301 sqq. 

zv. 17-21 ; in the latter passage only a * D^IB^H OV, 
cake of pounded com is spoken of. That 
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vaJ, then, was by no means to be principally of a domestic 
character like the Passover, rather in contradistinction to the 
latter was it to become a thoroughly public festival. Accord- 
ingly, the people were not to ofiFer any of the regular sacrifices, 
but a new one, which should go deeper and reach a more sen- 
sitive point in taming man's sensuous nature than the regalar 
offerings. This was to be a rigid fast from the evening of the 
ninth to that of the tenth ; * the solitary fast which Jahveism 
annually required.* The whole structure of Jahveism did 
indeed require that a sacrifice of the ordinary kind should be 
offered on this day, as its peculiar importance demanded ; bat 
this continued to be purely sacerdotal. It was a great expia- 
tory-offering, to be made by the high-priest or his representa- 
402 tive ' on behalf of the entire community, and to be sacrificed 
with an amount of solemnity which was rarely observed on 
other occasions.* Not only the human members of the com- 
munity, including the priests, were now deemed impure and in 
need of expiation, but even the visible Sanctuary as well, as 
though, like a wall between the nation and its God, it received 
all the stains of impiety which were incurred in the realm.* 
Hence the high-priest employed expiatory-offerings of two 
kinds: one, purely sacerdotal and serving especially for the 
atonement of the sanctuary ; and another, which had special 
reference to the share of the community and must there- 
fore also proceed from it. The latter bore quite a national 
stamp, and evidently forms that portion of the usages which was 
derived from a pre-Mosaic time and still retained subsequently. 
This particular custom was to present two he-goats before 
the sanctuary as a sacrifice, of which the one was selected 
by the high-priest for Jahveh, the other for Azazel, the lot being 
used to determine the selection. The latter name, in other 
respects unknown to us, is shown by its opposition to Jahveh 
to designate an evil spirit ; and as the goat devoted to him 
was finally to be sent away laden with the whole guilt of the 
community into the desert where man dwelt not, he was evi- 

* Lev. xxiii. 26, 32, xri. 29-31, comp. conclusion from Ley. xri. Aft^r the 
Nnm xxiz. 11, Acts xxvii. 9. opening words in rerr. 1 sq., nnd since 

* P. 83 sq. the description does not distinctly r«fer to 
' FromiDence is intentionally given to this festzral till rer. 29, we should expect 

this fact in the words Lev. xvi. 32 ; comp. something different. And since the grie- 

what is further said on p. 279, nt 3. vous defilement of the Sanctuary tiirough 

* That a great expiatory -offering like the guilt and death of two priests in it, 
this was offered only on occasion of this Ler. x. to which xri. 1 alludes, had not 
festival, and that in consequence the yet been expiated, it is probable that 
Holy of Holies was never entered at any provision for such a case was made afUr 
other time, although it is so assumed in Ler. xvi. 34. 

Philo u. p. 691, if not quite a correct * P. 271 sq. 
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dently the evil spirit of the desert whom man drove from himself 
in horror, and to whom he was glad to send all the evil which 
he could not tolerate about himself.* — When in this way all 403 
things had been made ready for the sacred rite, then the high^ 
priest, cleansed by a bath, assumed the simple white garments 
appropriate to him as chief penitent.^ He next sacrificed as a 
sacerdotal offering a bullock for an atonement for himself and 
his house, and having filled the whole censer with glowing coals 
off the inner altar and with a profusion of incense, he then 
entered that so rarely trodden innermost sanctuary — where ac- 
cording to the ancient belief the sacred footstool ' must imme- 
diately conceal itself in sacred smoke if the person entering were 
to remain alive and safe,* — and sprinkled the sacrificial blood 
seven times on and before the sacred footstool. Next, he sacri- 
ficed the he-goat which had been selected by the lot for Jahveh, 
sprinkled the sacred footstool with its blood in the same manner, 
pronounced the atonement for the external sanctuary and all 
human beings, and in conclusion similarly sprinkled the inner 
altar with the blood of both animals. All this he did in mys- 
terious solitude, attended by no human creature. When the 
inherent guilt had been thus, as it were, liquified, he took 
outside the consecrated he-goat which had been devoted to 
Azazel, placed his hands upon its head in order to impart to it *04 
with audible confession all this liquified guilt of the nation, and 
sent it by the hand of a man appointed in readiness ^ to Azazel 
in the desert.* Finally, after washing himself within the sanc- 
tuary from the impurity which had come to adhere even to him, 
he once more donned his magnificent attire, and sacrificed two 
rams, one on his own behalf and the other on behalf of the 
community, as a whole-offering, and presented along with it 

1 ptKTVtl^^* zvi.8,10, coiDp.yer.21 sq. brought into cooDection. A similar repre- 

18 by its origin (from ^TK, to go away) just fentation of a prophetic character occurs 

the same as diroiroMiraios (the translation of ^f^"" »? Z**^?' \ ^-^^' ,^^"P- ^?® *.^® 

the LXX.) avtrruncuB, a fiend, a demon, ^'Tj^oo' '° '^ ^^' 

whom man banished to a distance. The , p ^^ *1' 

symbolical dispatching of the evil at the . mi • • ^* • u- i. -j i 
sacrifice is undoubtedly a genuine Mosaic . ^^}^ I* ^"® meaning which evidently 
rite, explained by p. 168, just as is the « contained in yer. 2, comp. ver 13 
imagery generally, so p^uliar to the (^3 ^er. 2 means 6i*^). We must, there- 
ancient legislation and corresponding to fore, compare the bells on p. 202. It 
the purpose of the law when it began to was an ancient belief that anyone who 
be put in practice ; comp. the custom entered the Most Holy Place without due 
described in Hardeland's Baj. Gr. s. preparation and proper equipment might 
372. But the fact that a demon is defi- be struck down. Hence preparations of 
nitely placed in contrast to Jahveh, is all kinds were made, and in particular 
opposed at any rate to the stricter Jahve- for the purpose of evoking the sacred 
ism, and is manifestly a relic of j)re- cloud in which Jahveh might become 
Mosaic religion. Still it is an error to in visibly -visible, and appear innocuously, 
identify Azazel with the later Satan; Comp. Jahrbb, der Bm. Wiu, iy. s. 
historically at any rate they cannot be 136 aq^. 
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the portions for the altar of the two expiatory-oflFerings. This 
concluded the high celebration at the Sanctuary. In the 
mean time throughont th^ wh9le land the people were rigidly 
fasting and praying.* 

The principal festival, termed the Feast of Arbours^ then 
continued from the fifteenth of the month for a whole week, 
being celebrated with great rejoicing and the most universal 
participation of the whole people. — K, however, only the first 
day of it had to be celebrated in full national assembly, not the 
last as well, as was the case with the principal spring-festival, 
this may be accounted for by the fact that there was here no 
reaaon, as there was in the spring, for postponing the conclud- 
ing festival to a later date. On the contrary, it was at once 
concluded on the eighth day, when the people mustering all 
the more strongly from the country and the arbours, once again 
marched in full procession up to the Sanctuary ; and many would 
only join in this concluding festival. The general participation 
in the celebration of this annual festival is referred to even in 
its names.* And the whole autumnal festival is probably the 
405 one to whose evening celebration the people went up out of 
the whole land in pilgrimage to the temple, amid the sound of 
flutes and singing.* 

— The connection of the four festivals of the seventh 
month, their mutual rank, and their common distinction from 
all the remaining annual festivals, are, however, most distinctly 
denoted by the number of the sacerdotal sacrifices. We have 

* How much the later writers hare and the Denterooomiit, who in xri. IS- 

to sav aboat this sacred rite in particnlar 16 (like Ezek. xIt. 25) omits this con- 

and what various hues its usages as- eluding festival, giree this nnme to the 

sumed under their hands, may be ex- seventh day of the Easter festival, in 

cellently seen from Heb. ix. 13 ; Barnabas xvi. 8. Since, however, it became usual to 

Epistol. vii. sq., repeated in Tert. Contr. give this name to any particularly sacred 

Mare., iii. 7, Contr. Jtid., xiv. It is day, it was also given at a Liter time to 

instmctive that the epistle of Barnabas Whitsuntide, Joseph. Antiq, iii. 10, 6. 

appeals bere to the younger Tborah. which MuknaJk RSsh kaskamOj i. 2 ; Maqrisi in 

at that time mu»t have been much used de Sacy's Chrest. L p. 9S, 98 ; while the 

and in high rf'pute. — In a similar way Samaritans equally arbitrmrily named the 

2 Chron. xxxv. 1-18 describes the parti- latter |C*lpp, CArofi. Samarit. xxviiL At 

cular form in which the passover was ^„^ ^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^l supposs that 

observed in later times, for just these two ^^^ properly means eondusum, i^Uu^ 

festivals had from the first m Israel so ^X^f Lev xxiii. 86. and hence the coo- 

much that was peculmr and mysterious ^j^^jj ^ay of every festival.- Another 

that their usages survived with very great „^^^ j, ^f^ ^^ ^^ ^f thefuHr<d^ John 

vitality. , , . , , y\\.Zl,Prot. mt, Janh^i. ii. ; any other 

' nip, a word which properly means f^^^^ ^^ ^^^ly caUed this whan it feU 

tutembly, irarfiyvpis, as the LXX trans- on the same day as a ^h>>mth. John 

late it in Amos v. 21 ; it has this mean- six. 31. 

ing also in Lev. xxiii. 26, Num. xxix. * Is. zzx. 29, etunp. too, Mitkmak 

85, Neh. viii. 18. Nevertheless the word Aiibfca, ▼. 1. 
also occurs with a wider significance^ 
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already seen Hhatthesesacerdotal festival-offerings characterised . 
all festivals without distinction, being an addition, not only to the 
daily sacrifice, but also to the special ones, which were peculiar 
to the particular festivals ; the regulations about their number 
and kind have been already given.* Instead, however, of the two 
bullocks, which were the usual thing here, thirteen must be offered 
at the principal festal day of the seventh month, viz. on the seventh 
day there must be the sacred number of seven, while on each pre- 
vious day, in gradation, one more must be sacrificed, And, in 
order to distinguish more clearly the three other festivals of the 
seventh month from the principal festival, and concentrate atten- 
tion on the latter, only a single bullock was to be slain on them.* 

8. The law accordingly made provision, in a way fraught 
with the deepest significance, for exactly seven annual festivals, 
three in the spring, and four in the autumn; even in this 
respect retaining the sacred number. It is true that the pass- 
over was early almost completely merged in the first day of *06 
Easter ; but, as the people grew accustomed to observe also the 
last day of Easter week as a festival, the number seven preserved 
this most important significance for them, that, irrespective of 
those celebrated merely with sacerdotal offerings, there were 
seven days kept as holidays and festivals, or, in other words, 
there were seven annual sabbaths. Taken in this way, the 
number of the annual festivals was not excessive for a labouring 
population.* 

The series of ordinary sabbaths, it is hardly needful to re- 
mark, was maintained independently of this entire succession 
of festivals, so that e.g. a festival might be immediately followed 
by a sabbath.* Any of the seven annual festivals which did not 
&11 on a sabbath was observed, like the latter, with a total 
cessation of work, but it was permitted to prepare food on 

' P. 355. may have been first established during 

' P. 856 sq. the time of the new Jerusalem, and which 

* Num. xxiz. comp. xxviii., and Ley. may be indicated in Judith viii. 6 by the 
zziii. 18, sq. ; in the last passage the name x<H*hO(r^i^at, see Hist. v. 166, (comp. 

reading is to be altered to harmonise. — M. n^Syn ^^- ^) ^^^ '^^** ^^^> ^^^' 

The above remark was not made in the It is noteworthy that the first two always 

treatise of 1835, but it entirely confirms fall on the fourteenth of a month, plainly 

the first result arrived at then. — Since after the model of the passover. In the 

the first (HJition of this work I have also case of the last, on the other hand, the 

discovered that even the present Samari- arrangements in regard to the day were 

tans still reckon seven annual festivals, very peculiar. But it is undeniable that 

see Juyn boll on the Chrortt Sam. 'p. 110, these later festivals cL'ished with the 

Petermann*s Beisen i. s. 287, sqq., and Mosaic series, and they were never cele- 

now the ancient Samaritan songs them- brated sacerdotally, 
■elves in Heidenheim's D£VS. s. 422 sq., * As at Whitsuntide in the year 

comp. s. 125 so. deEcribed by Joseph. Antiq. ziii. 8. 4. 

* For the Uiree annual festivals which 
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. it,' a thing forbidden on a regalar sabbath.* This relaxation of 
stringency might appear needful, if only on account of the possi- 
bility of a festival and a regular sabbath following one another. 

3. The Three Pilgrimages. 

A festival, however, which is observed by the priests alone, 
is of less account than one which is also a holiday for the whole 
nation. The law, therefore, wished to distinguish three out of 
the seven festivals, and assign to them a greater importance, by 
407 making them days of pilgrimage, on which the men of the entire 
nation were to assemble around their great Sanctuary, as a body 
around its soul.' These three were the principal festival, and 
the fifty-day festival (Whitsuntide) in the spring, and the 
principal festival in the autumn; and it seems as though the 
choice between attending the first or the eighth day of the 
anturan-festival were purposely left to each individual man. It 
was this which not only first gave a national importance to 
these festivals, but also met their peculiar purpose of supple- 
menting, as mentioned above, the institutions of Jahveism. 

The national character would be deeply affected by all the 
men assembling together on certain great days in the year. 
They would thus not only strengthen one another in their common 
religion, but could also easily take counsel together on many 
other subjects. But it must be observed here that Jahveism 
imposed its yearly pilgrimages to a distant Sanctuary upon all 
men as a duty, and that it is the earliest law which displays the 
greatest stringency in this requirement.* This religion, there- 
fore, could not dispense with so external a thing as a pilgrimage, 
and an appearance at a definite sacred spot at a particular time. 
When first she began to unfold her powers, they were not 
developed and strong enough to dispense with the support of 
nationality and locality. Even the smaller sacred spots, where 
each community assembled on sabbaths and festivals of a similar 
408 rank, would not suffice. She still felt an imperative need for 
strengthening herself anew from time to time from that support 
without whose aid she could have secured no foothold, viz. the 
nationality and the locality inseparable therefrom. Three times 

* An inference from Ex. xii. 16. work is suspended on inch an occasion it is 

* P. 105. ri^K^, p. 357*i<.3. 

* A pilgrimage fpstiral is ^n one of 'Vt> . i. ^ « 

^ ^ , ^ . ■' * Bock of Coyenants, Ex. xriiL 14- 

the seven annual days is E^p X^pP ac- jg^ ^^ especially ver. 17 ; a later redac- 

corJing to p. 356, a festlral which recurs tion xxxiv. 18 24, and a repetition Bent^ 
at an appointed period is l^D, and when xn. 16. 
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a year ought all the men of Israel to renew their strength for 
the service of Jahveh, by gazing directly upon the highest ex- 
ternal Sanctuary, and witnessing together its splendid sacrificial 
cuitus ; and being once more brought together, they ought to 
feel themselves one great united nation, so that they may again 
become all the more the ^ people of Jahveh.' So, too, did Isl&m, 
from the time of the last years of its founder, believe itself un- 
able to exist unless its confessors by annual pilgrimages bound 
themselves to the spot where it had first sprung into being; 
and, so long as a nation is nothing but a great camp, the 
arrangement has everything in its favour. 

Of the details respecting these pilgrimages we have no par- 
ticulars. In the early days after the conquest of Canaan, while 
the compact feeling of nationality prevailed, this law was cer- 
tainly observed very strictly, although many might gradually 
reduce the three annual pilgrimages to a single visit.* Whether 
the Book of Origins required such pilgrimages at all, we do not 
know ; at least we do not find, in its extant portions, the 
smallest definite allusion thereto. Nevertheless, the pilgrimage 
at the autumn-festival at any rate continued to be tolerably 
universal. No doubt, in proportion as the nation gradually 
spread itself out, and dwelt at greater distances apart, the com- 
plete execution of the law became more difficult. Moreover, in 
troubled times, experience taught that the national enemies 
availed themselves for purposes of invasion of the stripping of 
the more exposed districts of their fighting men.* And in any 
case, even under the Hagiocracy, no one incurred any penalty 4J9 
by the neglect of a single visit.' 

But there was no way in which these festivals of Jahveh 
could acquire a more national character than by their connection 
with pilgrimages ; and we can clearly see from the Book of 
Origins how close this connection between the Mosaic festivals 
and the entire national feeling, and hence the historical con- 
sciousness, of Israel, had already grown in the first centuries. 
Moreover, the natural religion could not fail to be oontinuallv 
more and more penetrated by a higher spiritual experience and 
therefore to become more historical and (at any rate temporarily) 
more national. It was involved in the regular order of deve- 
lopment that within Jahveism the festivals should be continu- 

' 1 Sam. 1. 3, comp. verr. 7, 20. ii. 19 ; Fourth Narrator, Ex. xzzir. 25 ; juft 

comp. with this also I Kings xii. 32, and as Mohammed in his last Sura, ix. 28, 

p. 356 above, as well as Hist. iv. 239 takes a similar objection into considera- 

nt. 1 . tion. 

' A point taken into considemtion in * As even the eyangelical histories 

the repetition of the ancient law by the show, particularly that according to John. 
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ally losing more and more of their merely natural si^ificance, 
and assuming a spirit peculiarly Israelitish and in harmony 
with the higher religion. Permanent festivals commemorating 
historical events cannot originate in a nation till it has won 
for itself permanent fame upon earth by actual great deeds and 
experiences. In Israel these festivals could only arise subse- 
quently to the days of Moses and Joshua ; but it is the mark of 
a judicious mind that no attempt was made to insert them as 
special festivals, which would only have disturbed the fair 
edifice already existing, but that they were united with the 
former kind. It is ultimately the same true God who is 
revealed to man both in history and in nature, and in some of 
the original Nature-festivals at any rate such a union was not 
far to seek. When the Book of Origins was written the Pas- 
sover along with the closely succeding Feast of Unleavened 
Bread was already become a festival in historical commemora- 
tion of the great epoch when the community was founded, and 
even its ancient usages were already being more and more appre- 
hended in this historical sense. As in every spring, man 
410 entered upon a new-year with fear and trembling, and should 
prepare himself for this step with serious reflection, so had 
Israel once stepped out of the fearful Egyptian oppression into 
its new life of freedom ; and as it had been then rescued in an 
astonishing and glorious manner from mobt terrible danger, so 
should it with every new-year hope to be again redeemed by its 
true God from every actual or threatened disaster. The ancient 
trembling and quaking at the celebration of the Passover be- 
came, accordingly, a commemoration of the trembling haste in 
which the nation had once left Egypt ; the use of unleavened 
bread seemed due to the fact that in the former hasty departure 
from Egypt there had been no time to leaven the dough ; the 
Custom of offering the first-fruits seemed to have originated at 
a time when the Egyptians were chastised by every punish- 
ment, even by the loss of the first-bom and first-fruits, while 
those of Israel were preserved by Divine providence ; and even 
the whole departure from Egypt seemed to have taken place in 
the same mysteriously consecrated night between the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth of the spring-month — the night when at a later 
date the two- fold festival always commenced. So thoroughly by 
the time of the Book of Origins was the original natural signifi- 
cance of the festival of the renewal and redemption of the new- 
year amalgamated with the historical remembrance of the great 
national redemption which had once taken place.^ It is far 

* Eft. zL 4-8, xii l-xlli. 16; eomp. who above pp. 86i-854^ 
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from improbable that Israel really did depart out of Egypt in 
this month,' (if not on that particular night), and that it was 
Moses himself who consecrated this ancient festival to the com- 
memoration of the great historical national event, and that 
in accordance with this the whole conception was gradually 
framed which characterises the Book of Origins. — Par looser 
is the connection which the Book of Origins would establish 
between the Festival of Arbours and the time when Israel dwelt 411 
in the desert.* 

It will also now be readily understood how it was possible 
that the annual festivals, when spoken of briefly, might be 
given as three in number. There is no contradiction here to 
the original number of seven as explained above ; but the word 
* festival ' must be understood in its narrowest sense, according 
to which it comprehended only those occasions when the pil- 
grimage was made and which of course had the greatest external 
prominence. It is in this sense that three festivals are spoken 
of in the Book of Covenants,' whose example is followed by the 
Deuteronomist.* 

n. The Sabbath-teab. 

When in this way the year had repeated for six times its 
numerous ordinary and its seven superior sabbaths, its two 
kinds of sabbatical weeks and its sabbatical month, then the 
seventh year as the sabbatical year would be further elevated 
to a new, loftier stage of celebration.* The blessing of rest 
was then to be given to the soil of the entire country, the 
j'ear was so far to be a fallow-year. The conception of the 
Sabbath, as it prevailed generally in Jahveism, recurs here only 
in a new application. For that the soil (especially if, as was the 
ease then, it is not manured) should for its own sake lie fallow 
from time to time, that man had certain duties even towards it 
and might not perpetually exact, as it were, work from it,® was a 
feeling which was undoubtedly firmly established long before 412 

' Aoother reason for suppofiiDg this, is tries to find an historical ori^n and tjpe, 

the prominence already given it in the pp. 103-105. 

Book of Covenants, Ex. xxiii. 16 (xxxiv. ■ Ex. xxiii. 14-17 (xxxiv. 18-24). 

18). Even the ancient paschal song * Dent. xvi. Even Ezek. xlv. 18-25 

Ex. XV. alludes solely to this historical sig- adopts this enumeration, adding, however, 

nificance, so, too, its later imitation, Ps. in its scheme some new regulations quite 

cxiii. sq. . foreign to Antiquity. 

* Lev. xxiii. 43. It was not before the * Important solemnities, lustrations, 

timeof the Rabbis that an historical signi- and the like, which did not recur every 

ficance whs given to Whitsuntide, viz., year, existed among many ancient nations, 

making it a commemoration of the legisla- e.g, the Greeks had a cycle of four or five 

lion on Sinai, because (Ex. xix. 1 ) this took years, and this bears a certain resemblance 

place in the third month.— But even for to the present case, 
the ordinary sabbath the Book of Ongini * The crops of the foil or the tree were 

B B 
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any conceptions about the Sabbath. But when the idea of the 
Sabbath was added, not only was a permanent period defined 
when the soil, should rest, but this period was itself sanctified 
and its observance placed among the higher duties of man. Here, 
accordingly, the whole natural view in regard to the soil which 
prevailed in Antiquity found expression in the style pecidiar to 
Jahveism. Even the soil has its divine right to the necessary, 
and therefore divine, amount of rest and consideration ; even 
towards it man is not to be ceaselessly directing his lust for 
work and gain ; even to it is he to allow a proper time for rest, 
in order that he may in turn reap the greater blessing. The 
soil annually produces its fruits as a debt which it owes to man, 
and on which man may reckon as the reward of the toil which 
he expends upon it ; but just as there are times when the debt 
may not be demanded even from the human debtor, so is man at 
the proper time to let the soil alone without exacting payment 
from it.' And as the ancient law everywhere manifests a 
splendid consistency,* it desires that the harvest of every kind, 
even of orchards and vineyards, shall be renounced, nay that no 
purpose shall be entertained of gathering even the spontaneous 
crops of the year in field and garden.' 
413 It is undeniable that the observance of such a sabbatical 
year would not be wholly impracticable. If it was known before- 
hand that in the seventh year no fields were to be cultivated 
and no harvest to be reaped, sufiicient preparation could still be 
made for this time in the course of the six ordinary years ; at 
any rate there would be no insuperable difficulty in doing so in 
a country where in most years the fertility of the soil exceeded 
the requirements of the population. Such inhabitants however 
as were really in need during the seventh year, or who may have 
been unable to lay by anything for the occasion, were at liberty 
to gather the fruits of every kind which would grow freely and 
abundantly on the fallows. This is especially permitted even by 
the law.* No doubt the influence of a higher faith would be re- 
regarded in early days as the work which direction in the account of the Book of 
the soil or tree exerted itself to ripen of Origins. Lev. xxv. 1-7. The strange use, 
its own efforts. arising apparently from a popular joke, 

» Hence the name ntaptTD njC? t^ ®^ ^® ^'^**'^ Naxirite to denote the vines 

year of r^mMon, ^hen v^jment of the ^^JjXJ'^r «**lT- ^^""^ .'r,"^ 

debt due in other years wotdd not be de- t^^. ^i^" l\ ' " f'P """^ ^ 
J J Ti.„f -i o »,.; in. :. ;. "^nKt is »aid on p. 84 sqq. ; it al»o pr«T» 
n.»nded Deut XT. 9, «x . 10; it i. both that by the time rf the Book of On- 
borrowed from the ancient Icsal paiwace •„ -i.. v • •• " "• "•» ^wo* oi un 
about the sabbatical year inX Ck of f °? ^* .N«f '';•/" »'"»fy/"™«l « 7^ 
Covenants. Ex. ixiii. 10 eq.. comp. Deut. ^^^^^u' J°f.':f'°"' "1.*''"* ""^ ^ 
XV. 2. Comp.U.eeognat,?de.eex''p.ain«i ^T^^f ^^^^T.:^ "^J^Zt;^ 
P- ^^^ ""^ ^' hart been observed. 



* ^- 7 «1- * Ex. xiiii. 11 ; Ler. xxr. 6 sq. 

■ Speciftl prominence is g;iv«n to thw • 
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quired for an entire nation to make np its mind to prpyide for such 
a fallow-year ; but that such a faith was not wanting is proved 
by the Book of Origins hoping that Jahveh would cause such 
abundant crops to grow in the sixth year as would, perhaps, 
suffice for the next three years. ^ 

Anything diflferent from or more than this was not involved in 
the original sabbath-year. The Deuteronomist, it is true, does 
not even mention this purpose in regard to the year, as though 
by his time it had become more and more difficult to put in 
practice ; and no doubt it could not fail to be attended with 
increasing difficulties in proportion as the nation devoted its 
energies to production and trade, so that while one half was 
keeping holiday on account of the suspension of agricultural 
pursuits, the other half would have to work as usual. The 
remission of debts, however, which the Deuteronomist desires 
should characterise this year instead of the agricultural remis- 
sion,* was evidently no original part of its observance, for in 
the oldest sources, as well as in the nature of the thing itself, *i* 
the former remission belongs to quite another category and 
properly appertained to the Tear of Jubilee ; as will be further 
shown below. The emancipation of a Hebrew • slave in the 
seventh year of his service is prescribed by the Deuteronomist 
in the same series of laws on account of the similarity of the 
ideas,* but he has no intention of abridging or lengthening the 
seven years in accordance with the fixed series of the years of 
remission or sabbath-years. This would be altogether impos- 
sible, because the six years of toil of such a slave was to represent 
the price of his redemption, and could not therefore be casually 
diminished or increased. These two regulations were brought 
under the ruling thought solely for the sake of preserving a 
certain similarity, and so far as this went of putting them in the 
place of the decaying sabbatical year. 

But in a nation chiefly agricultural, such as Israel was 
during the first centuries, the cessation of agriculture involved a 
general cessation of all ordinary labours throughout the entire 

> Ley. xxT. 18-22. The mention of tive in the Book of Origins ahout the 

three years is explained, if in the country oniinaiy sabbath as it existed in the 

the y*»nr was reckoned from autnmn to typical days of Moses, Ex. xvi. 16-27. — 

autumn (p. 355, ntA), while in sacerdotal For the rest the entire passage Ley. xxr. 

langn»fi:e such as we hare here the year 18-22 is evidently misplaced, and should 

was commenced at the previous Easter, properly stand after ver. 7. 
The year of rest would then extend to the ' Beut-. xy. 1-11. Nevertheless the 

second half of the eighth year, the defi- name sabbath-year is wanting here, though 

ciency signified here to the second half of one can see, especially from ver. 9, that 

the ninth year. Comp. below under the such a year is intended. 
Year of Jubileei — In complete correspond- ■ P. 213 sqq. 

ence with this childlike hope is the nnrrn- * Pent. xv. 12-18. 
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year, so that as a necessary conseqaence the sabbatical year 
required rest not only for the soil but also for men through- 
oat the entire nation, and the contents of the shorter sabbatical 
terms essentially recurred again in this greater cycle. But what 
did the legislator intend the people to do during this year ? 
Were they to remain ceaselessly idle? No one can ascribe 
such nonsense to the great legislator. On the contrary, all 
other occupations besides ploughing, sowing, and reaping the 
iields were undoubtedly permitted ; and as the ordinary Sabbath 
only caused toil to cease in order the more to set free and elevate 
the mind, so too in this year the giving instruction in schools 
and elsewhere, which at other times had far too little continuity 
and system, might then be taken up with all the more regu- 
larity and zeal both for children and adults. According to the 
416 Deuteronomist, at the Feast of Arbours in this year the law in its 
entire comprehensive range was to be expounded to the assem- 
bled people,* particularly to the younger members of it ; here a 
relic of the ancient practice may have been retained. 



III. The Yeab of Jubilee.^ 

1. When the cycle of seven such sabbatical years was 
expired, the immediately following fiftieth year was to be a 
sabbatical Sabbath -year, the so-called Tear of Jubilee. This is 
the final and extreme kind of suspension which is possible in 
material things and in the midst of an established realm — 
a supension of the realm itself so far as this contains human 
elements which therefore stand in need of purification and rec- 
tification. The entire arrangement and the progress of the 
previous development of human toils and efibrts in the kingdom 
were to be suspended so that everj-thing which had gone wrong 
during the course of the just concluded half-century, and in 
which the evil though imperceptible at first was at length mani- 
fest enough, might revert to its pure condition, and the kingdom 
might arise with renewed and purified powers. 

In a kingdom whose foundation is the true religion, the 
only things which can go wrong in the course of time and be 
set right again by human agency at particular periods, are the 
mutual relations in regard to the possession of the external 
goods of life. For the fundamental truths on which the whole 

* Deut. xxxi. 10-13. Sundry indica- Dtiliaed in the samewaj; see the passage in 
tions imply that the Mohammedan month Noldeke's Guekkkte du QbWU*«, a. 41. 
of fasting, Bamadkdn, was originally * Aocording to Luther, Halfjlakt, 
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existence of a nation and a kingdom rests, — ^its spiritual posses- 
sions — are given it in an inalienable and irrevertible form ; or 
should any one of them grow obscure or completely fade from 
view, it cannot possibly be restored or revived at a predeter- 
mined date or by a mere edict of the government. But the 
relations and conditions of a nation's external possessions may 
go wrong to such an extent that gradually a few citizens 
become excessively rich while the majority become excessively 
poor, so that inequalities arise which lead to the weakness, 
or even the overthrow of the realm as a human institution. 
Human authority in ordinary times is tolerably competent to 4 re 
meet such threatening dangers, when the proper means for the 
purpose have a legal existence ; and a legislator cannot easily 
have a more worthy task than to devise the proper means by 
which such inequalities, which imperceptibly arise in the king- 
dom and which are such strong incitements to seeking redress 
by violence and revohition, may be legally counteracted, and an 
outbreak of brutal rebellion be avoided. 

Ancient kingdoms like that of Jahveh's, which had their 
human basis in an original conquest and division ' of a fertile 
country, could moreover look back upon an original equality of 
possessions and privileges ; and this equality would always 
hover before their eyes as a model, something to which they 
might hope perfectly to return, at any rate at particular periods. 
Experience, no doubt, soon enough taught that the division of 
landed property did not long remain unaltered as it was at first, 
and that many a Hebrew by birth, in spite of the prohibition 
against taking interest, soon lost, either through misfortune or 
idleness, his hereditary estate, or even his liberty. But all the 
relations of the state were in part so new and plastic, in part so 
simple, that it seemed possible to accomplish a return to the 
original purity and equality in the possession of what was indis- 
pensable by the appointment of a periodical year, if only the 
aiTangement had the fiill authority of the law to start with and 
was faithfully submitted to by the whole nation.* 

The immediate purpose of the Year of Jubilee was, accord- 
ingly, nothing more than to restore the hereditary estates de- 
scribed above ' to the family of their original possessors, so that 
every one who was a full citizen by birth but who had lost his 
ancestral heritage, and hence also his place in his clan and 
tribe, might once again be offered the chance of a laborious but 

' P. 177 Bqq. gU8, timilar legal proviiionf are to b% 

' Hence also in other ancient legis- found, 
latire Bjrbteme, especially that of Lycur- * P. 177 sqq. 
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417 independent and honourable life. Then would the discipline 
and honour of the families and tribes be upheld, and the proper 
constitution of the whole body be reestablished. No other 
property of any kind was touched here; but in the earliest times 
these hereditary estates constituted by far the most important 
property and penetrated deepest into all the relations of civil 
life. We must remember that the final claim on an hereditary 
estate was not extinguished with the death of its immediate 
owner, but passed to his descendants and relatives in accordance 
with the laws of inheritance valid in other cases. When ac- 
cordingly the date for the restoration of the original possessions 
drew near, there would be sure to be many a decayed head of 
a family, or his children, eagerly awaiting the moment when the 
law proclaimed universal suspension of business. On behalf of 
the realm as such, moreover, the priests proclaimed on their 
trumpets with blasts of the loudest joy the arrival of the 
universal liberation. Thus the year, which rarelj or never on 
other occasions was inaugurated by the priests and responded 
to by the people with such universal loud rejoicing throughout 
the entire land, received from its noisy commencement the 
name of the Tear of Jubilee.^ 

418 If, in this way, the sole proper function of the Year of Jubi- 
lee was to restore the hereditary estates, it is hardly necessary 
to explain that this commencement must have dated from 
the preparatory day of the autumn-festivaL* Not till the year's 
harvest of every kind was complete, would it be easy to accom- 
plish a change in the ownership of the soil, and the autumn- 

' The word ^;jv in the Book of On- ing to Lehrb. | 156 e ; comp. Gen. W. 2i), 

gins, Ler. xxr. 10-12, has evidently al- '^^. that the name fnusic-kom is only 

ready become a proper name for the Year antiquated redundancy ; the word voald 

of Jubilee, and there, as elsewhere, the then finally be limited to the loud joyoua 

-,..».. , , ^ . shouts of the year of freedom, inst as the 

abbreviation ^;jVr| w employed of the Latin ovatio ia ordinarily employed with 

Year of Jubilee in the meaning already a narrower denotation. The plimd n^T^Jt? 

given. The LXX, therefore, could not q,U^ jg then to be explained by Lekrh. 

see what to do except to translate rt by , _ 'J^ n« j • , . , . 

a^xVcMS «n,^w'o, ' proclamaUon of the re- > ^70 c. The derivation would no doubt 

mission,' or even by &^c(ris alone. But ^ simpler if it could be shown that ^3* 

we see from the ancient passage in the meant a ram. so that the compound would 

Book of CovenanU, Ex. xix. 13, as well correspond to the Latin ^mtcmw, comp. the 

as from the description in Josh. vi. 4-13, treiitisft on Die neuentcUckte PMoniki»cke 

thatbyitselfor when closely connected with In^tcrift zu Marseille (Gottingen 1849), 

l.T»i?. (liorn) or 'l^iK' (trumpet), it origin- s. 16. But one must be on ones guard 

ally denoted an ancient kind of trum- against supposing that the ^;j*. Ex. xix. 

pet. Now as the root ^l^ cognate ig, was originally identical with the -«» 

with the Ethiopic and the Aramaic 13% ,^ ,«•.••• . . , ^^' 

may indisputably mean a sounding and !«'• 16 19; it is derived, on the contrary, 

, v^. 1 J •. 1 / . • from th« priniitive narrntive. 

Bhoutmg aloud, it appears that ^.3^ is a , pp ^g, ^^ ^^ ^^ 8 ^ ^^p 

primitiTe void for tniuie (formed accord- p. 371, »t. 1. 
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festival, in itself of so joyous a nature, would in this year 
become a celebration of even far greater joy. But the estab- 
lishment of the rights of ownership, the production of the 
necessary witnesses, and the decision of complicated claims, 
were processes not to be brought to a speedy conclusion, even 
though they were entered into with all zeal immediately after 
the autumn-festival ; and in the mean time, when all rights of 
possession of the soil were insecure, and might be called in 
question, no one would be willing to cultivate the fields. This 
of itself would be enough to cause a universal suspension of 
industrial occupations generally, and particularly those of agri- 
culture, so that this year, like the sabbatical year already 
described, became a fallow-year, and so far this greater cycle 
would include in itself the whole contents of the previous series. 
Hence the Tear of Jubilee, in virtue of this all-embracing 
character, also became the most sacred year possible.^ 

Since, however, the Tear of Jubilee, on account of its con- 
nection with agriculture, commenced in the autumn, we are 
justified in assuming, on the same grounds, that it would also 
expire in the autumn of the following year. Its terminal points 
would then include, not that year which would be the fiftieth 
according to the strict sacerdotal commencement of the calen- 
der in the spring,* but the last half of the forty-ninth and the 419 
first half of the fiftieth ; although in ordinary speech it was 
always customary to call it the fiftieth year.* 

' Lev. XXV. 10-12 ; in v. 12 Clp^ill^ batical yoars and jubilees, since the sablia- 

are to be connected, ' sacred jubilee/ ac- tical year was considered to begin with 

cording to Lehrb, § 287 h, in spite uf the the autumn, comp. above, p. 356, nt. 3 — 

intervening KN1* With the later Jews themselves it was 

' P. 356. matter of controversy whether the jubilee 

' That the Year of Jubilee cannot be was the fiftieth or the forty-ninth year, 

simply the forty-ninth is certain from the The most learned, as Philo, De DecaJog, 

descriptions of the Book of Origins. We xxx; Qiuest. in Gen. xvi. 1 {Auch. ii. p. 

might assume that it should have been 209) ; and Joseph us, Antiq. iii. 12. 3 

the year after the seventh sabbatical year, (comp. also the Constit. Apoat. vii. 36), 

in which case we should have to absume were always in favour of the fiftieth ; if 

further that the latter began in the autumn many, notwithstanding, preferred the 

of the forty-eighth year, since the sabba- forty-ninth, tliis was certainly due pri- 

tical year ought certainly to commence in marily to the fact that in the later times 

the autumn. Two sabbatical years in the sabbatical vear was still observed and 

succession would not be inconceivable, used in reckoning, while this was not the 

as the prophetic image in Is. xxxvii. 30 case with the Year of Jubilee. This is 

shows. StiU they would be unnecessary further proved in Hist. V. The first at- 

here, as the conception of the Sabbath tempt on a grand scale to carry through 

would rather require that the seventh the view that the forty-ninth and not tiie 

eabbath-year should be greater than its fiftieth was the Year of Jubilee is made in 

six predecessors, and thus be the Year of the Liber Jubil. (on which see Hist. I. 201, 

Jubilee. Hence it is best to assume that and comp. the Jahrhb. der Bibl. Wis*, iv. s. 

vf the fifty years the first half of the first 79); but this is done by a purely arbitrary 

and the last half of the fiftieth would not dinsion of the primitive history. But 

be counted in reckoning the series of sab- comp. what is said below on the point. 
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2. The actual execution of the laws of the Tear of Jubflee 
would modify in a peculiar manner many of the relations of 
ordinary life. The principal result would be that the price of 
an hereditary estate would not be equal to its freehold value, but 
ivould be estimated by the number of years during which the 
estate might be utilised before the next jubilee, and ihe 
buyer paid not for the land itself but only for its usufruct for a 
term of years, so that its value would diminish as the Year of 
Jubilee approached.* And since hereditary estates could not be 
bought or sold for all perpetuity,* i.e. not as freehold property, 
it was only consistent to allow the owner or his heir and repre- 
420 sentative,' to redeem the pledged estate at any period preri- 
ous to the expiration of the full term, as soon in fact as he had 
money enough to pay for the usufruct during the time which 
was still to elapse.* Since all this tended very strongly to 
reduce the value of land, especially in troublous times or when 
wages for hired labourers were high, and a man who was com- 
pelled to try and raise money on his estate would often have a 
difficulty in finding a purchaser, the law exhorts all parties to 
mutual equity and kindness.* Houses in the open country and 
in villages were regarded as belonging to the hereditary estate; 
those which were protected within the walls of a town, and had 
accordingly a value in excess of the ground on which they stood, 
could only be redeemed by the original owner in the Tear of 
Jubilee if he paid this excess in value ; in case this was not done, 
the buyer acquired a perpetual right to them.* A further con- 
sequence of this was that aliens, if they wished to acquire real 
property in Israel which could be inherited, were limited to the 
acquisition of houses within walled towns. 

These relations would also affect the priesthood in a pecu- 
liar manner. Since consecrated gifts generally were considered 
capable of redemption,^ every hereditar}' estate which had 
been devoted to the Sanctuary without being placed under the 
ban, might be redeemed by paying the redeemable value together 
with the one-fifth of the same which was customary in the case 
of consecrated inanimate property. But should the owner have 
already sold his estate to a third party before presenting it to the 
Sanctuary, or if he were without either the means or the wiU to 

* Ley. xxT. 13-17, 23, comp. 27 sq., certainly a technical teim emplojed onlj 

60-62. xxvii. 1 7 iq. in trade. 

' This is inYolred in the expression • The 6M, p. 168. 

rHJ*t?y^, Lev. "▼. 23, 30. whose root • Lev. xxr. 24-28 ; Jar. **^i 6 iqq. 

should be compared ^th ^^ and ^^^ . j^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

eternal, as well as with "l^pij. It waa * Pp. 79 aqq. 
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redeem it on his own account, or at least to pay in the Tear of 
Jubilee one-fifth of the value which it had at the time of the pre- 
sentation, then, at the jubilee, it became the perpetual property of 
the Sanctuary. If on the contrary, any one presented a field which 
he had merely purchased from the original owner, the Sanctuary 
gave it up to the latter before or at the Tear of Jubilee in case he 421 
discharged the liabilities due on its account.* On the other hand, 
houses in the Levitical cities, as well as the open spaces round 
about them,* were regarded as necessarily reverting to the Levites 
in the Tear of Jubilee, since they formed their permanent and 
indispensable dwelling-places.' The immediate consequence of 
this was that these town-houses and commons could never obtain 
a high commercial value. 

A further important consequence of all the changes here 
described was the impossibility of perfectly restoring in the 
Tear of Jubilee the original ownership of property. To these 
causes others might be added, e.g. the complete extinction of a 
family. In every Tear of Jubilee, then, what would be essen- 
tially a new register (Doomsday-book) of landed estates and 
houses would have to be compiled and set down in writing, in 
order to serve as a document throughout the following fifty 
years.* With this, the financial register already spoken of 
would evidently stand in connection.* 

Whoever had lost his hereditary estate thereby sank, toge^ 
ther with his whole family, into a servile condition. Such a 
man ought, according to the oldest law,* to have regained his 
freedom in the seventh year of his service ; and when free, the 
way was open to him to earn by industry and skill sufficient 
money to redeem his hereditary estate even before the Tear of 
Jubilee. If the jubilee occurred before he had served six full 
years, the liberation of his estate furnished him all the 
sooner with the means of emancipating himself. But after 
this most ancient regulation had gradually become obsolete, 
the Book of Origins desired that every serving-man of 
Hebrew blood (apart from the question whether he had an 
hereditary estate to hope for or not) should at any rate be 
emancipated and restored to his clan in the Tear of Jubilee ; ^ 422 
truly but a paltry remnant of the right which had secured 
him against having to serve more than six years ! And 

' This U the meaning of Ley. xzvii. Num. zxxvi. 4. 
16-24. » P. 804. 

« Pp. 286 sq., 306 sq. • Pp. 213 eqq. 

• Lev. XXV. 32-34 ; in ver. 33 K^ i« » Lev. xxv. 39-43 ; oomp. ver. 10 ad 

therefonre wanting before 7K^^* fin, 

^ Thii ia even once caauaUjr indicated. 
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since at that time many a Hebrew by birth would be in the 
service of an Israelitish half-citizen or his descendants,* the Book 
of Origins desires the privileges of the jubilee to be no less 
extended to such a serving-man, commands him to be set free 
at the Year of Jubilee, and allows his redemption at any time 
when relatives were willing to redeem him (as duty would 
require them to do) or when he himself found an opportunity 
for it ; so that his redemption could be effected on easier terms 
the nearer the Year of Jubilee.* It seems that in such a case 
the average value of the yearly work of a day-labourer was 
made the basis of the estimate, just as in the case of the re- 
demption of an estate the estimate v^as made on the average 
produce of the annual harvest. 

3. These are the most essential features of the form which 
the Year of Jubilee had assumed at the time when the Book of 
Origins was written, and this of itself is enough to prove the 
entire groundlessness of the doubts raised by modem writers 
as to whether its celebration ever was actually observed. To 
invent laws, particularly such as are of extraordinary impor- 
tance, is wholly foreign to the character of the Book of Origins. 
The law of the Year of Jubilee had moreover by its time deve- 
loped its minutest details under a varied execution and experi- 
ence, and had even passed through a varied history. That no 
mention is made of it in the miserably scanty historical nar- 
ratives of the earlier centuries, is purely accidental, and can 
furnish no support for such doubts,* which are clearly refuted 
on other grounds. On a close inspection nothing is more cer- 
423 tain than that the idea of the jubilee is the last ring of a chain 
which only attains in it the necessary conclusion, and that the 
history of the jubilee, in spite of its at first seemingly strange 
aspect, was once for centuries a reality in the national life of 
Israel. 

But the observance of this law required not only the in- 
fluence of a strong authority during the great year of the res- 
toiution of all original ownership of the soil, but also a 
permanent willingness on the part of the people to adapt all 
their commercial dealings to it. The same Book of Origins 
which on the one side bases this law on the truth that all mem- 
bers of the community are the direct servants of Jahveh, not the 
servants of men, and that they must therefore have an iinfet- 

' P. 236 sq. Book of Covenants, Ex. xzi-zxiii, lor thii 

* Lev. XXV. 47-54. sccount of the laws has come down to us 

* No more than can the fact that the in a shape very far from c omp lete^ 
^'ubilee is not mentioned in the laws of ths 
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tered body and onencumbered estate in order to live worthy of 
their vocation,* is content to let it rest on the other side on the 
requirements of a genuine fear (religion) before Jahveh, which 
must impel the more powerful citizen to assist the less power- 
ful to attain freedom for his property and person.^ But the very 
sacred dread which the law here had to require would be likely to 
exercise in the course of centuries less and less influence in this 
respect in proportion as the national relations ceased to retain 
the simplicity which the law postulated. All interruptions of 
this kind would be the more keenly felt and the more pernicious 
in their effects in proportion to the development of the internal 
peace and well-being of a nation. Besides this, when a nation, 
from being engaged principally in agriculture, devotes itself 
readily to commerce and manufacture, — as did the whole of 
Israel from the time of Solomon — then the possession and cul- 
tivation of the soil itself will inevitably become an article of 
commerce and manufacture, and all manual labour will be 
based on relations which are totally left out of account in 
the above law. We have just seen that the original laws of 
Jahveism concerning the freedom of the person, and hence, too, 
those about property, no longer retained their original and 424 
proper shape by the time of the Book of Origins. The Tear of 
Jubilee, whose benefits primarily applied only to property, is 
still insisted on here and is further extended to the personal 
freedom which could no longer be legally secured in any other 
way. But even the observance of the jubilee as regulated by 
the Book of Origins, evidently declined to such an extent 
from the days of Solomon, that the Deuteronomist is quite 
silent on the subject, and only endeavours to save the remission 
of debts in the seventh year, as well as, in like manner, the 
freedom of the person, by reverting to an antiquated regula- 
tion.* When the great Prophets of the ninth and eight cen- 
turies B.C. complain of the accumulation of too many acres in 
the hands of a few owners,* the law of the jubilee could hardly 
have been in force in the actual national life. Nevertheless the 
recollection of it never entirely faded away in the better class 
of minds, and its image is again most vividly present to the 
minds of the later Prophets and authors.* Its essentially 

' Lev. XXV. 42, 56, comp. ver. 38. • P. 870 aq. 

* Lev. XXV. 17, comp. ver. 36, 48. * P. 185. 

Still more is the Deuteronomist xv. 9, in * Such alluBions to the fallow-jears 

his regulations constituting the ordinary and the jubilees occur Is. xxxvii. 30, Lev. 

sabbatical year the time for a general xxvi. 34 sq. (comp. below) ; to the jubilee 

remission of debts, obliged to rely on £zek. vii. 12 8q.,xln. 16-18 ; particularly 

religion as the sole ground for the rega- as the time of the great investiaation, 

lations. restoration, and liberation, Jer. zi. 2d» 
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pure and diviDe purpose was gradnally esteemed all the more 
highly as the want of it was felt in ordinary life and nothing 
better was found to take its place. 

The ancient law also recognised other great epochs in the 
life of the nation and realm, — epochs which seemed to it to 
possess a sacred character, and which brought with them a 
final decision as to the guilt or innocence of many citizens 
426 which man had previously been incompetent to give. The 
accused persons who had fled to a legal place of refuge were sure 
of their lives there, only as long as the high-priest lived under 
whose supremacy and, as it were, with whose consent they had 
fled thither.* With the accession of the new high-priest there 
seemed to commence a period of general new investigation 
and decision about all sins committed against life as something 
most sacred in Israel; so that the fugitive was either once 
more publicly recognised as innocent, and left at liberty to 
move about freelj^ among the whole people, or else if in the 
mean time substantial grounds against him had been discovered, 
he finally expiated his transgression as the law prescribed. 
And when it was a king who wielded the supreme power in 
Israel, the same usage prevailed on occasion of the death of 
the reigning monarch and a new accession, only being more 
stringently executed in conformity with the regal dignity.* 
But all such extraordinary epochs, suspensions, and important 
new commencements, invariably involve violent disturbances of 
public and private relations which are most undesirable, and 
which only appear inevitable as long as the palpable deficiencies 
cannot be removed in any less violent manner. This we see 
most clearly in the great instance of the Year of Jubilee gradu- 
ally sinking beneath its own weight 

zxiii. 12, zlviii. 44; bk. Is. Izi. 1 sq. — kind, the execution of the law of the 

Moreover the bk. Ruth contains an allu- jubilee appears to have been onre again 

sion to the custom : Elimelek's hereditary recognised, at any rate as poosiblc, hj 

estate was only purchased for a term of the national reformation under Jodah: 

years, not in perpetuity, so long as the but from that time to the orerthrov of 

childless wi«low or the next-of-Vin would the kingdom fifty years did not elapse, 
not allow anything else. And since Jer. * P. 172. 

:ii. 6 sqq. presupposes something of the ' See HUt. III. 213 eq. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE HUMAN KINGDOM. 

Eyen the final and most powerful of the means supplied bj 
external institutions were, accordingly, insufficient to uphold 
the earliest form which was assumed bj true religion in Jah- 
veism. They could not permanently supply the deficiencies 
inherent in this form. Precisely the boldest system which could 
be erected on the given foundation of the earliest Jahyeism and 
which ought to have served to protect all the other external 
institutions, was the first to fall. The Tear of Jubilee did not 
permanently secure a restoration of the original independence 428 
and equality of the citizens. The sabbatical year did not 
avert the evil consequencea of the growing desolation and loss 
of fertility of the soil which proceeded parallel with the internal 
decay of the nation. The obligation to perform annual pil- 
grimages did not prevent a lethargy gradually overcoming the 
original vitality of the national religion. And while these 
extensions of the sacred rest (of the Sabbath) which moderated 
human energy, and which in their youth were full of vitality, 
gradually became obsolete one after another, there was im- 
perceptibly growing up within the community of Jahveh 
a wholly new form of energy, which after many temporal 
vicissitudes finally took such vehement possession of the 
entire nation that no more rest seemed possible until the 
earth itself, utterly desolate and disorganised, should begin 
the long-deferred celebration of all the ancient sabbaths.' 

This new energy arose from the increasing needs of the 
Human Kingdom. It expended itself for a considerable period 
in actually introducing and developing in the realm this new 
power, which at the time of its first origin was only one power 

* This is the meaning of tlie prophetic shall come into the land (Canaan), and 
(liscourfH^, equally true and elevated, and this on its part shall solemnize its sab- 
dating from the eighth or seventh century, baths when th«*y will remain in it : then 
Lev. xxvi. 34 sq. 43 ; a discourse which, shall they know the Year of Jubilee I * 
Hcconling to 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21, Jeremiah and again, 'The Years of Jubilee will 
quoted in a passage which is now lost vanish (i.e. will not be kept) until Israel, 
from his works. — In connection with such free from all unrighteousness and impiety, 
thoughts the Lib*r JubUaorum (1. s. 164 shall dwell for ever in the land securely 
Hq. of the Ethiopic) subjoins its Messianic and peaceably.' Hero, accordingly, the 
hopes, afU-r referring to the sabbatical Messianic era is put on a par with the 
laws in Ex. zvi. and Lev. zxv. * But its Year of Jubilee and the Eternal Sabbath, 
year (when the Year of Jubilee should to the exclusion of the idea that the jubi- 
commence) we bare not indicated, until it lee had fimneriy actually been obferred. 
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among others, like prophetism or the superior priesthood,' but 
which like these latter powers, intertwined itself more and more 
closely with the entire national life and furnished this for 
centuries with new life and vigour. It finally became a deras- 
tating storm, when, in spite of the centuries of its highest de- 
velopment, it yet failed to attain the summit to which coDsis- 
tency led it in the community of Jahveh, viz., the perfect king 
of the community of the true God — the Messiah. But all this 
has been already explained at greater length in the second 
era of the History of Israel. 

» P. 257 8qq. 
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Aaron, 66. 232 ; family of, 275, 289 ; see 

High-Priest 
Achor. or Achan, 77, 234 nt. 
Adoption of children, 180, 210 
Adjuration, 19, 313 
Altar, 30, 54, 117 sqq.* 128 Bq.; the 

brazen, 326 Rq. ; the golden, 329 
Amen, 20 ; threefold repetition of, 133 
Animal-offerings, ground of their pre- 

dominance, 36 sq. 
Animals available for sacrifice, 31 sq. ; 

unclean, 146 sqq. 
Antiquity, characteristics of, 7, 24, 28 
Antiquitirs of Israjbl, plan of the pre- 
sent work, 4 sq. 
Ark of the Covenant, 122 sqq. see Holy 

of Holies 
Assembly, the national, 246 
Atonement, wat^r of, 60 sqq., 152 ; day 

of, 124. 281, 361* sqq. 
Avenger of blood, 168 
Azazel, 362 sq. 
AzkAra, 46 



Baal, 229 

Ban, the. 15, 75-79*, 84, 154 sq. 236 sq. 

Banishment, 314 

Beating as a punishment, 315 

Birds, how offered for sacrifice, 32, 45 ; ex- 
cluded from thank-offerings, 51 ; un- 
clean, 147 

Blasphemy, 220 

Blessing, the, 15, 132 

Blood, ideas about, 35-41*, 54, 147 sqq. ; 
sprinkling of the, 44 sq., 62 sq. ; shed- 
ding of, 104, 138 

Blood -money, 169 sqq. 

Book of Origins, aim of, 2 ; foundation 
of present work, 3 

Bread of the countenance, the, 27 

Bull, worship of a, 225 

Burial, rites of, 153 

Burnt-offerings, the, 46-50, 116 
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Census, 274, 304 
Charity, 183, 186, 217. 219 
Cherub, its sjrmbolical moaning, 123, 321 
Circumcision, 89-97 ; where in use, 90 ; 
origin and significance, 91 sq., 231 ; a 
sacrament, 95, 110; exceptional, 163 
Cities of refuge, 172 
Colours, the sacred, 278, 292, 321* ; of 

sin, 60 
Combinations, prohibited, 160 sq. 
Compensation for damages, 175, 186 sq., 

311 
Concubines, 199 sq., 214 
Confession, 65, 313 
Consecration, 67 sq., 107 sq. ; of priests, 

279 
Corban, 41, 81 
Corn-offerings, 33, 45 sq , 49, 51, 62, 66, 

117 
Corporate associations, 257 
Court of the tabernacle, 323 sq., 326 sqq. 
Curse, the, 15 
Curtains of the tabernacle, 321 sq. 



Day, commencement of each, 341 
Dead, contact with the, 149 sqq. 
Debt, laws of, 181 sqq. 
Divine service, 130 sqq. 
Divorce, laws of, 203 sqq. 
Drink-offerings, wine, water, broth, 34 sq. 
50, see Libations 



Egyptian customs, 30, 82, 90 sq., 146, 
164, 198, 315, 342 sqq., 347 sq. 

Elders, the, 245 ; committee of the, 248 
sqq. 

Entrails, objects of sacrificial art, 41 

Epochs, the four great, 40, 103 sq., 138 sq. 

Ephorl. 224, 293 sqq. 

Equality, spiritual, 230 sq. 

Eunuchs, 164, 238 

Expiation, purpose and means of. 55-59 
limitations of, 57 ; feast of^ 361 
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ExpiatorT-offerintfB, 66-66 : diBtingnished 
from guilt-ofFerinps, 67 ; three grades of, 
61 ; dispobal of the carcases, 63, 65 sq. 



Fasting, 83 sq. ; on day of atonement, 362 

Fat, devoted to the altar, 41. 51 

Feast of Arbours, 361* 365, 364», 869, 

372 
Feast of iinlearened bread, the, 352 sq., 

357 Kiq.», 368 
Festivals, pre-Mosaic, 348 sqq. ; annual, 

351 sqq. ; Mosaic, 354 ; the autumn-, 

355. 364 ; the spring-, 866 sq., 360, 368 
Fines, 315 

Fire from heaven, 29 
Fire, strange, 330 
First-fruits, 30 1 sq. ; presentation in 

spring, 75, 352, 360 
Floo<l, the, 40 ; important in connection 

with the calendar, 342, 347 
F(K)tKtool, sacred, 1 23 sqq., 363 
Free-will offerings, 73, 303 



Garments, sacerdotal, 277 sq. ; of the 

high-priest, 292 
Gifts, sacred, 71-81 ; temple-slaves, 75; 

ban -gift, 75 sqq. 
Gleaning, 217 
God, early dread of his wrath, 12, 55, 

136 ; fear of losing, 113 sq., 133, 155 
Government, 140, 232 sq.* ; ancient form 

of, 307 sqq. 
Guilt-offerings, 55-66 ; distinguished from 

expiatory-offerings, 57 ; glides of, 61 ; 

disposal of the carcases, 63, 65 sq. 



Hair, 161, MfNazirites 

Hands, meaning of la^nng them on the 
head, 42 sq. 

Heretlitary f'states, 177 sqq., 207, 378 sqq. 

High places, fjamdh, 120 sq., 227 sq. 

High-priest, the, 58, 288 sq. ; had to give 
oracles. 290 ; attire of, 292 sqq. : scep- 
tre. 298, 330 ; a president, 308 ; to 
enter the Holy of Holies, 325, 363 ; 
death of, 79. 172, 380 

Hindoo customs and beliefs, 15 sq., 30, 
36, 40. 44. 82, 174. 198, 209 nt., 345 

Hired service, 185, 217 sq. 

Holy of Holies, the, 320, 322 sq., 325, 
331, 363 

Holy place, the, 320, 322 sq., 325, 328 

Human sacrifice, 27. 69 sq., 228 

Hyssop, ubG of, 44, 151 



Idolatry, 222 sqq., sfe Worship 

Imaees of the Deity, 119 sq. ; idols, 

223 sq., 325 
Imprisonment, 313 sq. 



UXTR 

Incense, 86, 45, 62, 66, 205. 330, 868 
Infanticide, 174. 189 
Inheritance, laws of. 1 79 sq. 
Interest, when forbidden, 182 



Jealousy, ordeal for, 205 

Jephthah. 70, 80 sq. 

Jubilee, Year of, 372 sqq. ; ceased to le 

observed, 379 sqq. 
Judg*^s, the so-called, 233, 249 ; the euU 

ordinate, 253, 310 sqq. 
Ju.<!t ice, administration of, 310 sqq.; held 

in public, 312 



Lampstand, the sacred. 115. 328* 
Land, special laws in regard to, 177 sqq. ; 

value of, 376 ; registration of, 377 
Leaven, laws about, 34 
Leprosy, 157 sqq. 
Lcvites, 265 sq., 281 sqq. ; their thrw 

clans, 282 ; substituted for the 6r^-bom. 

283 sq. ; their cities, 286, 306, their 

bondsmen, 287 ; seek to be priests, *J$7 

sq. ; collect tithes, 800 ; act as judges. 

811 
LeviticAl cities, 286, 306, 877 
Libations, 27, 28, 34. 46, 829, 352 
Local sanctuaries, 128 sq. 
Lot, use of the, 224, 259, 276, 291 aqq^ 

295. 362 



Magic. 16. 119, 260 

Marriage, 190 sqq., 200; of priests. 191, 
206, 277* ; with the heathen, 193 ; for- 
bi<lden degrees of, 196 sq. ; ceremo> 
Dies, 201 sq. ; with a brothers widow, 
207 sqq. 

Meals, sacrificial character of all. 64, 68 

Merc V -seat, see Footstool, sacred 

Minchn, 36, 40, 46 

Miriam, 159. 232, 286 

Mohammedanism, 16, 83, 91, 147 nt, 
175, 206 sq., 235, 303, 836. 347. 8o7 
nt., 367. 372 nt. 

Moloch, 70, 228 

Months, 342, 345; names of, 346 sqq.; 
extra, 347 sq. 

Moon, 99 ; the full- and new-, 341, 847; 
celebration of, 349, 356 

Moses, special allusions to. 6. 28. 30 »]., 
42 sq., 66, 70, 77, 85, 88. 92 sqq„ 98, 
100 sqq., 104, 107, 113, llf sq., 121. 
125 sq., 132. 135. 139*, 154, 158 sq.. 
175, 177, 180, 193, 196, 198, 209. 226, 
232, 235. 238, 243, 248 sq., 251* sqq., 
256, 261 sqq., 271. 276. 279. 283, 291. 
800, 304 sq., 808 sqq., 318, 329, 331 
sq.. 336, 341, 343 sq., 847. 854,861. 
363 fi^. 368, 872 

Murder, 168 sq. ; different esses of^ 171 sq. 
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MUT 

Mutilation of the body, 81 sqq., 80, 163 
eqq. 



Isamos given children nt circumcision, 96 
Nation, lofty feeling of the, 229 sqq., 234 ; 

admission into, 238; organisation of, 

241 sqq. 
Nature, respect for, 7 ^q., 142 sq., 166 
Nazirites, 51, 80, 84-88», 162, 281 
Netunim, the, 287 
North, supposed abode of the Deity, 44 



Oath, the, ready use of, 16 ; language and 
application of, 17-21, 220, 313 

Offering of thankfigiving, 52 sq. 

Oil, sacrificial, 33, 3 J; 62, 205 ; of conse- 
cration, 108, 330 

Oracles, 60, 126, 139, 224, 259, 276, 290», 
204 



Parents and children, 188 sqq. 

Passover, the, 33, 353», 358 sq., 368 

Patrons and clients, 179, 216* 

Perpetual light and sacrifice, 49, 114 sqq.*, 
330, xe Lampstand 

Pilgrimages, the three, 366 

Pledges, 183 sq., 190 

Plunder, how divided, 303 

Polygamy, 196 t^q., 199 

Prayer, at first no fixed form of, 14 ; pos- 
ture at, 15 ; public, 46, 132 

Priesthood, the, 260-306; the earlier 
form of, 263 sq., 283 ; the Levitical, 
265 sqq. ; general function of, 269 sqq. ; 
its three grades, 273 ; duties of the 
regular priests, 273 sqq. ; their quali- 
fications, 276 ; their giirments, 277 ; 
consecration, 279 ; inferior priests, 44, 
see Levites ; see also iligh-priest, Mar- 
riage, First-fruits, and Tithes 

Prince, of a clan, 245 ; of the nation, 254 
sqq. 

Prophecy, 258 ; not hereditary, 266 

Property, private, 141, 176 sqq. ; sale of, 
180 ; loan of, 181 : stolen, 185 sq. 

Punishment, right of inflicting, 134 sq., 
137 sqq.; by parents, 189; different 
kinds of, 165, 198, 314*; capital, 104, 
110, 138, 163, 165, 189, 191, 198, 220 
sq., 223, 313, 315 sqq.* 

Punfication, 67. 107, 150 »qq.», 169, 867 



Bainbow, the, 104, 321 

Rechabites, the, 88 

Hedemption of sacred gifts, 79 sq. ; of 

tithes, 300; of hereditary estates, 180, 

373 sq^. 
Kegistration, financial and militaiy, 304 ; 

of land, 377 



TXB 

Keloase from slavery, 213, 371, 377 

IlevelatioD, ark of, 125 

Rulers, human, 137 sqq., 231 sqq., 241 

sqq., 254 sqq. 
Ruth, 209 



Sabbath, the, 25, 97 sqq.* ; day of rest, 

102 sq., 313 ; recreation and instruction 

allowed on, 106, 372 ; a sacrament, 110; 

extension of its idea, 337 sqq., 365; 

the sabbath-month, 338, 348 sqq. ; the 

sabbath-year, 338, 369 sqq., 372 
Sacraments, 39 sq., 95, 108 sqq. ; the 

three special ones, 110; contact with, 

165, 221 ; the Passover included, 359 
Racred externals, the. 111 sqq. 
Sacred places, 120 sq., see Tabernacle 
Sacred times, 113, 116; based on the 

lunar calendar, 343, see Sabbath and 

Festivals 
Sacrifice, 23 sqq. ; origin and development 

of, 26 ; different kinds of, 27-106 ; two 

main divisions, 47; a sacrament, 39, 

110 ; priests' share in, 52, 305 sqq., see 

Human 
Sacrificial ritual, 42>46, 130 sq. 
Salt, employed at every sacrifice, 34 
Sanctity, inherent, 140 sqq.; human, 112, 

167 ; national, 230 
Sanctuary, the, 127 fiq., 317 sqq.* 
Saturn, connection with the week, 100 sqq. 
Saul, 64 

Scape-goat, see Asazel 
Seventy, the, 247 sqq. 
Sexes, opposition between them in 

sacrificial ritual, 33, 48, 63, 60 sq. ; 

general relations between the, 190 fcqq., 

198 sqq. 
Signs, early use of, 9 sq., 180 
Sinew, the sacred, 148 
Singing at the temple, 44, 46, 63, 108, 

131, 286 sq. 
Sin-ofi^ng, see Expiatory-offering 
Slain-offerings, same as thank-offerings, 

61,68 
Slavery, 75, 185 sq., 190, 200, 210* sqq. ; 

privileges in, 212; release from, 213, 

371, 377; attempt to abolisli, 215; 

fugitive slaves, 217 
Sprinkling of the blood, 44 sqq., 62 sq., 

363 
Stones, monumental, 21, 118 sq., 122, 

226; magic, 119 
Strangers, feeling towards, 216, 234 sqq. 
Suicide, 174 
Sun-dials, 341 
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Tabernacle, the, 317 sqq. ; its hoavcnly 
model, 319 ; constmction of, 319 sqq. ; 
remoTiil of, 332 
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TAB 

Tablc-ofTeriiur, the, 27. 115, 306; the 

wicrod table, 328 
Tamnr, 209 

TasHel, the, ordered to be worn, 231 
TaxAtioD, direct, 304 
Ten Commandments, 126 sq., 185, 188, 

190 
Toraphim, 223 sqq. 
Tliank-offerings, the, 50-54 ; three 

varieties of, 52 
Theft, laws regarding, 185 sqq., 313 
Time, early divisions of, 339 sqq. ; lunar 

months, 342 rqq. 
Tithes, the, 299 
Treaty-sacrifice, the, 21, 68 
Trees, sacred, 120, 260 
Trumpets, the sacerdotal, 130, 288^ 331, 

374 
Truth, regard for, 221 sq. 



Unchastity, 72, 191». 198, 201, 214 
Unclean, what is, 144 sqq., 150 ; unclean 

animals, 146 sqq. 
Unelcanness, personal, 156 sq. 
Urim and Thummim, 294 sq. 



TEA 

r Vassal-tribes, 235 sq. 
Vow, the, 21 ; aim of^ 22 ; laws about, 23*, 
81, 83; of thanksgiving, 52, 72; in- 
fluence on the ban, 77 



War, laws of, 237 : spoils of, 303 

Washing-basin at the sanctuary, 285, 327 

Wave and heave, 74 sq. 

Wedding customs, 202 

AVeek, oriein of the, 98 

AVhitsuntide, 360 

Whole-oflTerings, the, 46-50* 116 

Witnesses, 21, 176, 180, 313» 

Women, general position of, 207 ; serving 

at the SanctiLin*, 285 sq.. t^ee Singing 
Worship, public, 46, 130 sqq. ; idolatrons, 

222 sqq.; of a bull, 225: of stones, 

226; of Moloch, 70, 228; of Baal, 

229 ; of stars, 100 sq., 229 
Writing, use of, 21, 126, 181* 313, 377 



Year, lunar and solar, 342 sqq., 347; 
commencement of the, 343 sq., 355; 
of Jubilee, 79, 180, 338, 372* 
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A Entrance to the Fore>ooiiit. 

B The Braien Altar. 

c Site of the Wwihing-bafUi. 

D The Tabernacle. 

R The Holy Place. 

F The Uuly of Uoliee. 



n Entrance to the Tabernacle. 

6 The Sacred Table. 

c The Sacred Lampatand. 

d The Golden Altnr. 

" The Ark of the Covennot. 

V The Comer-planks. 
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